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PREFACE. 


Since the inamiscripli of the follo'sving pages was handed over to 
the press, the il^esident in Mewar has been relieved of the political 
supervision of Diingarpur, Banswara and Partabgarh, and these three 
States have been placed nndcr a sepai’aio officer styled the Political 
Agent, Southern Rajputana States. The volume conscr|uently relates 
not only to the Mewar Residency (as the cover and opening pages 
suggest) but also to tlic Southern Rajputana States Agency. 

The Darbars were good enough to tell off the following officials 
to furnish me with all available information under certain prescribed 
heads, and I am indebted to them for much useful assistance in the 
earlier stages: — Lala Tiibhuvan Lai of Udaipur; Ralwant Ram 
Chandra, Magistrate and Civil .Lidge of Dungarpuv : Sanmukh Ram, 
Naib-ICamdar of Banswara : and the late Babn Jodh Karan, who was 
formerly Faujdar at Partabgarh. The notes supplied by the second 
and third of the above were kindly checked and amidified by Captains 
S- B. Pattoi'son and R, E. A. Hamilton, who wens Assistants to the 
Resident at Dungarpnr and Banswara respectively. IMy thanks are 
also duo to the Rev. X)r. Shepherd of Udaipur, the Rev. Mr. Outrani 
of Kherwara, and Licut..-Col. Hntton Dawson, Commandajit of the 
Mewar Bhil Corps, for help in writing the concluding chapter on the 
Bhils. 

There arc three others to whom I am pai’ticularly indebted, 
namely Major A. F. Pinhoy, JEn A. T. Holme and Pandit Gauri 
Shankar. Major Pinhey’s connoction with Bans^val■a and Partahgarh 
commenced ns 1111' hack as XSS6, and continued almost uninterruptedly 
till 1895; ho wns also Resident in Mewar from 3 900 to 190G .-mcl, us 
such, in political charge of all the Statcjs dealt with in this volume. 
His iTitiniatc knowledge of these territories and their affairs has 
enabled him to give me much information which was not to he fViund 
either in the annual Administration Reports or in the earlier Gaw't- 
toei'H he has further helped mo in the historical portion of both 
Udaipur and Dungarpur. Mr, Holme Avas Assistant to the Resident 
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from 1904 to 1 906 and subsequent]}’ the first Political Agent of the 
Southern Eajputana States. In addition to these duties, he inti’c- 
duced the existing land revenue settlements in Dungarpur, Bansurara 
and Partabgarh. and his final reports, fi’om which I have quoted freely, 
contained a mass of new and interesting material. Last but not least 
comes Pandit Gauri Shankar, the learned Secretary of the Victoria 
Hall at Udaipur, than whom there is no more enthusiastic antiquary 
in India. His knoAvledge of the early history not only of the Sesodia 
Rajputs but also of the Chaiihans, Eathors, Kachwahas and others is 
immense, and he has cheerfully responded to my numerous calls for 
light and guidance in these matters. 


K. D. E. 
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THE i\IEWAR BESIDENCY. 


This volume deals with the four States — Udaipur (or Mowar), 
Dimgarpur, Banswilra and Partubgarh — which form* the Mewar 
Besidenc3% and it will be convenient to begin with a short account 
of this important political charge. 

The llesidcncy is situated in the south of Riijputana between 
23“ 3' and 25“ 58' north latitude, and 73“ 1' and 75“ *19' east longitude. 
It is bounded on the north by the British Distiict of Ajmer-Merwfira 
and the Shuhpura chiefship ; on the north-east by Jaipur and Bundi : 
on the east by Kotah, the ??iinbnhera pargciTict of Tonk, and certain 
States of Central Indirt ; to the south are several States belonging 
either to Central India or the Bombay Presidency, os well as the 
Jhfilod subdivision of the British District of Panch Mahals; while, 
on the west, the Aravalli hills separate it from Sirohi and Jodhpur. 

The Residency has a total area of 10,970 square miles, and in 
1901 contained seventeen towns and 8,359 rillages, with 1,330,283 
inhabitants. In regard to area and population, it stood third among 
the eight political divisions of Rajputana, while the number of per- 
sons per square mile was 79 as compared with 76 for the Province^ ns 
a whole. Of the total population, Hindus formed nearly 69, Animists 
(mostly Bhils) 23, and Jains about six per cent. The only towns 
that contained more than 10,000 inhabitants were Udaipur (4-5,97 G) 
and Bhilwura (10,340). , 

The fii*st Political Agent appointed to IMewar was Captain James 
Tod, well known as the author of The Annals and aniiqvMies of 
Jidjastlian, and he served as such from Mamh 1818 to June 1822, with 
headquarters at Udaipur. The Agency was abolisjied jn Igl, the 
temporary clin.rpo of our rclutions with the MahiiviiTiii of Udatptu 
beirig entrusted to the Superintendent of Ajmer, but it re- 
established at Nimnch in 3 836, and there it remained until 18G0-C1, 
when the headquarters wei'e r-mnsferred to Udaipur where they still 
are. In 1881-82 the designation of the charge was changed from 

Agency to Residency. . . 

Subordinate to the Resident are: — (1) an Assistant who is in 
local charge*]' of Dungarpur, Banswfira and Partabgarh, and whose 


*Tho Tonk rytroiina of Ninibnlicrn nnd the Indore parynna of l^ndwai (or N.-ind- 
wiia) are also for certain purposes under tho political elmrgo of the Kcsiaont. 

t This is the enso at tho present time (October 1906), but n cliango is imxninenl ; 
tlie post of Assistant is to bo nholislicd, and the three Stoics ore to bo placed undei 
OHcpamto Polilieal Agent. 
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headquarters are usually at the capital of the State first named; 
(2) the Political Superintendent of the Hilly Tracts of Mewar, -with 
headquarters at Kherwara; and (3) the Assistant Political Super- 
intendent of the Hilly Tracts, with headquarters at Kotra, The last 
two appointments are always held ea> officio by the Commandant and 
the second in command respectively of the Mewar Bhil Corps. 

Some further particulars of the Residency will be found in Tables 
I and II of Volume 11. B. 



PART I. 


Udaipur (or Mewar) State. 




CHAPTER I. 


H. 

Physical Aspects, 


The State is situated in the south of Eajputana between the 
parallels of 23® 49' and 25° 28' north latitude, and 73° 1' and 76’ 49' 
oast longitude, and has an area of 12,091 square miles. It is thus, in 
regard to size, the fifth State in the Province. 

It is bounded on the north by Ajmer-Merwara and the Shahpura 
chiefship; on the west by Jodhpur and Sirohi ; on the south-west by 
Idar; on the south by Dungai'pur, Banswara and Partabgarh; on the 
east b}' Sindhia’s district of Nimach, the Himbabera district of Tonk, 
and Bundiand Kotah; and on the north-east, near the cantonment of 
Deoli, by Jaipur. Almost in the centre of the State lies the Gwalior 
'pargana of Gangiipur, consisting of ten villages, while further to the 
east is the Indore pargana of Nandwas or Nandwai with 29 villages. 

The boundary towards the south-east is very irregular and not 
easy to follow on the map. The territories of seveial States interlace, 
and portions of Gwalior, Indore and Tonk arc encircled on all sides by 
Mewfir. Similarly, numerous patches of Udaipur territory^ arc entirely 
separated from the main body of the State, namely one in Shahpura 
on the north, another in Jodhpur near Sojat on the north-west, a 
third in Idar on the south-west, and several in Gwalior, Indore or 
Tonk on the south-east and east. 

The State is sometimes called Udaipur (after its capital, which 
was founded by Riinfi Udai Singh about 1559), and sometimes Mewar. 
The latter word is a corrupted form of the Sanskrit Med I^cit, meaning 
the country of the Jleds or Mcos — a tribe which is now numerous in 
Alwar and Bhaiutpur, and will be described in a later volume ol this 

series. . i j 

The northern and eastern portions consist generally ol an clcvatca 
plateau of fine open undulating country, though there are long strips 
of waste and rocky sieiTCts, with single hills ri.sing here and ihci’e in 
the plains. The southern and western portions, on the other hand, 
are for the most part covered with rocks, hills and fairly dense jungle; 
more particularly, the rugged region in the south-Avest, which ombiaces 
the wildest portion of the Aravallis and is known to British political 
administration as the Hilly Tracts of Mewur. It has been loi^my 
estimated that nearly two-thirds of the State are plain country, and the 

rest hilly and mountainous. _ . . i -o 

Tho great watershed of India, dividing tho drainage of the Jjay 
of Bengal from that of the Gulf of Cambay, runs almost through the 
centre of Mewar, and may be described by a line drawn Irom ISimach 
to Udaipur, and thence round the sources of the Banus by the elevated 
plateau of Gogunda and the old hill-fort of Kumbhalgarh, up the 
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Glmnibal, 


Aravalli range to Ajmer. At its greatest elevation, the table-land is 
about 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and has a very gradual 
slope towards the north-east as indicated by the course of the Banas 
and Berach rivers. To the south, however, the descent is rapid — about 
forty or fifty feet per mile — and the country is broken into numerous 
low ranges of hills with narrow valleys between them. This wild 
tract is locally known as iihe “Chappan.” 

The Aravalli hills — literally, the hills which form a barrier or wind* 
about — extend along the entiin western border, and are the great 
feature of this part of Mewar. The range enter's the State from 
Mcrwara at a height of 2,383 feet above sea-level, and is at first 
only a few miles in breadth, but continuing in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, it gradually increases in height, attaining 3,368 feet at Kumbhal- 
garh and 4,315 feet a few miles lower down at 24° 58' north latitude 
and 73° 31' east longitude. Further to the south the hills decrease in 
height, but spread out over the south-westei’n portion of Mewar, 
extending to the valley of the Som river on the Dungarpur border and 
of the Mahi river on the Baiiswtira border and having a bimdth of 
about sixty miles. The slopes are fau'ly well clothed with forest trees 
and jungle atibiding shelter to tigers, bears and panthers, and the 
scenerj' is wild and picturesque. For many year’s the Aifivallis formed 
an almost impracticable barrier to all traffic on wheels, but between 
1861 and 1865 a good road was constructed through the pass, known 
as the Pagha Nal, leading down to Besuri in Jodhpur. This road, 
which is now out of repair, is about four miles long, and narrow, but 
has a very tolerable gradient. There arc several other passes such as 
the Bomeshwar Kid, the Hathidara Kal (leading to Ghauei'uo in Jodh- 
pur), aud that known as the Sadri pass, but none of them are possible 
for carts. 

The hills found in th^ rest of the State are comparatively insigni- 
ficant. In the south-east corner a range extends from Bari Sadri to the 
Jakaiu river, while to the east of Chitor is a series of hills, all running 
north and south and forming narrow confined valleys parallel to each 
other. The two highest points are just over 2,000 feet above the 
sea, but the average height is about 1,860 feet. On. the eastern 
border is the cluster of hills on which the fort of Mandalgarh is 
situated — the starting point of the central Bundi range — and in the 
north-east is another distinct range extending to the townof Jahazpur. 

The principal rivers are the Uhambal and its tributai’y the Banas; 
the less important ones are the Berach, the Kothari and the Khari (all 
affluents of the Banas), the Wakal in the south-west, and the Som and 
the Jakam in the south. 

The Chambal, identified ^th the Charmwati of Sanskrit writers, 
rises in Central India some nine miles south-west of the cautonment of 
Mhuw in 22 27 N. and 75° 31' E,, and after flowing generally north for 
about 195 miles, enters Mewar in the extreme east near the .old fort 
of Chaui-asgarh. At this point the stream-level is 1,166 feet above 


* The woitl aru or ada means both “a barrier " aud “ crooked." 
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the sea, and the width of the bed is about 3,000 yards. It next 
breaks throiagh a scarp of the Patar*- plateau, the bed getting 
narrower and narrower, and nOor n .sintions course of thirty miles it 
receives (,hc Ifimnni at Bliainsrorgarli. The water-level here is 1,009 
feet nliove the ^v^l, giving a fall of 3r>7 feet in the thirty miles from 
ClianrAsgarh, or abotit five feet per mile. Some llnV.f ‘miles above 
3jh.ainsrorg.nrh are tin' well-known cascades or the chief of which 

has an cstiinalcd fall of .sixty feet. Hero whirI])ools are. formed 
in liuge perpendicular caverns, thirty and forty feet in depth, between 
some of which there is coinnnniicjrtion jnnler ground : and in one jdacc 
“ the bed of this mighty river i.s no more, than about three yards 
bro.nd”, though a short distance lower down, the widtii e.vcoods a 
q'narU’r of a mile. 

From Pibainsrergarh the Cluunh il flows north-east for scene six 
miles, and then lc!iv<;s Thljupur territory. The rest of its course lies 
in, or along the border- of. the Brindi. Kotali, duipiir, TCarnnli, Dholpur 
and Gwalior .‘^tafe.s, ainl it evimt'ially fall.- into tho diunna 2!> mile.**' 
eotuh-west ofKtnwah in the Unned ProvincetJ. Tlie total length of 
the river i.-j about ti.'iO luih'S, hut- tlm ds.'itancn from its simroe to 
it .s junction vdllj the .Jumna i.s only milo.s in n .‘-traight line. 

The Banri.s (the "hop(' of iln; h.r.-Hl'') t.s .‘•■.aid to he named nftera 
chaste shejiherdess who, while disporting in its waters, «;spie’l to her 
horror au intruder g.n7,ifig on her elmrtns: she prayed for aid to tin* 
guardian d^’ity of the jilacc, and w.ns metaiuorphosed into the .stn am. 

It rises iu the Arav.-dli hill.s in V/ X. .'ind 70" 2.S' F. .ahmil 
three tnih’s from the fort of lvumbhalg.arh. ntol tlows southward until 
it meets t,lu‘ Gojp'mdn plaienu, when u turns t<» the e.ast and. cutting 
through tlio outlying ridgos of tho -Aruvailis. !)ur.‘!t« into Use open 
conniry. Here on its right h.nnk i.s fin* famous Vaishnavn .shrine ot 
XHthdv.’iim, and a little further on. it iorin.s for .a mile or st» tlu' 
bonndarj' between Hdaipnr and a mnall outlying portion of Gwjilior 
territory, while near Hamirgnrh the IlnipuiAnn-AIftlwfi llnilw.ay 
cro.'=^ses it- by IV bridj'o. (’ontinning east by north-east, it ajqnw.ches 
the Mandulgarh hill.'-, and isjoinctl by the Itor.ieh on the right Iiarik 
and the Koth.ari on flie loft: it next flows, tir.st north and then 
iinrlh-( a^-l, along the western ba^-e of the .InlnV/.piir hlllf!, pa.«:.sing 
within three miles of that town, mid finnlly leavi-a the St .ate near 
the cantonment of lleoli. 

H.s .«uh.'}e<picnt com-M' lie.s in, or .along the borders of, flu! Ajmer 
Difitrici and tho f^tate.*! of .Taijmr, Bundi. Tonk and Karanli, and it 
eventually falls itit-o the Chnmbil in la»ilnde SiT oy' .and longitude 
7C' * Its total length in uhom- WO miles. 

Tho Hamls i.s not a porerinial river, .and iu tho hot weather usually 
contains only ]iools of water, but iu Mowar its bv»l is hard and rocky, 
and wnter is long retained tinder the snrfaep to ji.a'colatc through to 
the wells .sunk everywhere lUi eitlmr bank. 

'I'bo Berach river rises’ in the hill.s north of Udaipur, and is jjr.sf- 

* ‘J'tic* nuin. eivi'ii Iln* pl'ilfiu iijmn whi'-li t'e** Jim I of t)u’ tvrritdry of K.ilt-li. 
(inil p'irt's of UfiiKti «i»l Mew.'ir. 
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known ns the Ahar after the village of that name. It flows south-east 
past Bedla and close to Udaipur into the lake called Udai Sagar, 
and issuing therefrom is styled the Udai Sagar-ka-nala._ It is not until 
it has gone some distance into the open countiy that it is universally 
recognised as the Berach; it then flows in an easterly direction to 
Chi tor, whence turning to the north-east, it falls into the Banas, 
a little to the west of Mandalgarh, after a course of about 120 miles. 

The Kothari rises in the Aravallis near Dewair in the south of 
Merwara, and flows for a distance of ninety miles almost due east 
across th** plains before joining the Banas. 

The Kli.ari, the most northern of the Mewar streams, rises in the 
south of Merwara and, after flowing north-east past Deogarh for some 
fifty miles, passes into the Ajmer District; it falls into the Banas a 
few milps north-west of Deoli. 

The Wakal has its source in the hills west of Gogunda, and flows 
almost due south for about forty miles past Oghna to Manpur, where 
it takes a sharp bend to the north-west till it reaches the cantonment 
of Kotra ; it then turns to the west, and five miles lower down joins 
the Sabarmati in Idar territory. Its banks are low but generally 
well-wooded, and its bed is very stony. 

The Som receives the drainage of most of the south-western 
portion of the State; rising in the hills near Bichabhera (about 
24“ 14' N. and 73* 2G' E.), it flows first south-east to the Dungarpur 
boundary, and then east along the border till it meets the Jakam, 
when it enters Dungarpur territory and soon unites with the Mahi. 
It receives several tributaries from the north, such as the Kuwal, the 
Gomatl, the SarnI, the Beras and the Cbamla. 

The Jakam has just been mentioned. It rises in the south-east 
near Chhoti Sadri and fiovrs south into Partabgarh, but after travers- 
mg the northern portion of that State, re-enters Mewar and continues 
in a south-westerly direction past Dariawad till it joins the Som. 
Almost thrnughout its course it passes through nothing hut rock and 
jungle, and the scenery is in many places very striking. 

There are numerous artificial lakes and tanks throughout Mewar, 
some being of great size. The finest are the Dhebar or Jai Samand, 
the Raj Samand, the Udai Sagar, the Pichola, and the Fateh Sagar. 

The Dhebar lake lies between 24“ 13' and 24“ 18' N. and 73“ 56' 
and 74“ 3' E., about thirty miles south-east of Ud-aipur and 969 feet 
above the level of the sea. Its length from north-west to south-east 
is about nine miles and its breadth varies from one to five miles. 
It receives the drainage of 690 square miles and has an area of 
twenty-one square miles. On the west the hills rise from 800 to 1,000 
feet above the level of the water, while the small wooded islands *and 
the picture.sque fishing hamlets on the northern shore add greatly to 
the beauty of what is one of the largest artificial sheets of water in 
the world. 

The lake is formed by a magnificent dam at the south-western 
corner, built across a perennial stream, the Gomati, by Rana Jai Singh 
IL between 1685 and 1691, and it is now generally called after him 
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Jai Sainand {Jaya Saviudra — thuseaof victory). The dam is 1,252 
feet long and IIG feet in height ; its breadth at the base is seventy 
feet and at the top si.xtccn leot. 'L’hc centre is occupied by a quad- 
rsmgular Hindu temple which shows fine carving. At the northern 
end is a palace with a courtyard, and at the southern end a pavilion 
{ilarikhdua) having twelve pillars. Betwceti these buildings arc six 
smaller domed pavilions or chhotrifi, and near the water’s edge, on 
pcdestal.s, is a range of elephants with their trunks upturned. On the 
hills to the .soidb arc two palaces, and from the smaller of these a fine 
view of the lake is obtainable. Behind the dam, at a distance of 
about a hundred yards, is a second wall 920 feet long and 100 feet in 
height, wiih a breadth of thirty-five feet at the base and twelve at 
the top. The space between those two walls is being gradually filled 
in with earth. Canals carry the water to certain villages on the wc.st, 
and the area irrigated in an ordinary year is c.stiinatcd at 12,000 
acre.s or about nineteen .square n.ilo.<. 

The Biij Baniiind is sittinfod about .‘10 or 37 inilc.s north by north- 
east of Udaijiur, and just to the north of JCankroli (25'* -J' N. and 
73" .* 315 ' H), It is three inile.s long by broad, ixceivcs the drainage 
of 195 square miles and has an area of nearly throe square miles. ’I’lic 
lake is tbinmcd by a dam built at the .«ouih-we.'?tcrn end by Kfinfi llrij 
Singh T. boiwcVn 1002 and HJ7(i. Its construction served to alle- 
viate the suflcring.-s of a starving population, and it is the oldest 
known famine relief work in Krijputruia. It i.'i said to have cost from 
96 to n.5 lakh.s of riipoe.s «r l>ctween £040,000 and ,€760,000, 
The dam foims an irrcgnlav segment of a circle nearly tlu’ce miles 
long ; the northern portion, which lies between two lulls, is about 
200 yards long and 70 yards br»nd, ami i.s entirely laced with white 
inarljlc from the adjacent quarries at Rujiingar. Along the front, a 
flight of steps de.sccnds to the waler’s edge, while jutting' out into the 
lake arc three marble pavilions — two of .sixteen c >linan''each and one 
of twelve — all richly seulpLurod in dift’ercnt paltorns. Like the Jai 
»S.amand, thi.s lake was for many year.', but a reservoir possissing no 
means of di.-tribuiing the water .stored, but between 1884 and 1886 
ciuials were con.strncitd and now irrigate ationt 2,000 acres, or three 
.square mihss, in an ordinary year. ... 

Another lake of nearly equal size, the Udai Sagnr, lies eight miles 
eja*-! of Udaipnr, being 2A miles long by 1 A broad ; its ai'oa is about 
two tquai’e mile.s ami it drain.s J85 square miles of country. J.hc 
•water is held up by a lofty dam of iimssivo sioiic blocks, thrown across 
a narrow outlet between two hills, a little to the south of Deburi at 
the eastern entrance to the Girwu or Udaipur vallc)'. The embank- 
ment has an average breadth of 180 feet and was built by Uana Udtu 
Siogb between 1.559 and 1565; at either end are the remains of 
temples paid to have been destroyed by* the Stuhammadans. I ho area 
inrigated from this ro'^orvoir is about 1,500 acres yearly. 

The two remaining lakes mentioned above as among the finest 
the Piehola and the Fateh )Srigar — arc .situated at the capital, and arc 
described in the article tboreon. 


Bfij Samand. 
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Geology. 


Bottiny. 


lu addition to these, the open country in the north^ and cast 
is studded \yith artificial sheets of water*, and almost every village maj' 
he said to have a tank, some of them being large : the water is used 
considerably for irrigation but, being conveyed chiefly in channels dug 
in the soil, the waste is very ^eat. 

The rocks of Udaipur consist for the most part of schists belong- 
ing to the Arfivalli system. To the east and south-east of the capital 
are found ridges of quartzite which are considered to belong to the 
Alwar group of the Delhi system. With them arc associated bands 
of conglomerate containing boulders and pebble.s of quartzite in a 
schistose quartzitic matrix, but the position of these conglomerates 
is nob very well established. The nature of the boulders they con- 
tain would lead one to suppose that they were of later date than the 
quartzites of the ridge close by, but their position would indicate 
that they came between the quartzites and the adjoining older 
schists. 

East of these beds a large area of granitic gneiss, upon which 
some outliers of the Arilvaih and Delhi schists and quartzites rest 
unconformably, extends to Obiter, wJicre it is covered by shales, lime- 
stone and sandstone belonging to the lower Yindhynn group. 

In the central part of the Amvalli range the schists are profiKScIy 
penetrated by granite veins, and have in consequence undergone 
great metaraorpnism ; but west of Udaipur city there is an area 
where granite is wanting, and the beds arc almost ns unaltered as 
the slates and limestones below' the Alwar quartzite in the south-east 
of the State near Nimach. 

Copper is found near Rew’urn, almost in the centre of the territory, 
and at Doraj and iVnjnnI in the south, and in olden days the lead 
mines at Jaw’ar were e.xtensivc!y w’orked. Iron occurs at many places 
in the east and north-east, and garnets arc found among the mica 
schists in the Bhilwum sila. 

The flora of Mewar is somew’hat similar to that of Ajiner-Meruara 
(described in Vol. I. A), but there is greater vaiiet}*. Among the 
morc common trees arc the am or mango {Mamgifera indica) *, the 
haMl {Acacia arabica); the bar (/’icu.s bengalensifi) ; the dhdk 
{Butea frondosa)\ the g alar {Ficus glovicraia): thc.^tunu'ii {Eugcuin 
jambola'na)-, the IcJiair {Acacia catechu) ; the khajur {Fhccnix ayl- 
uMtWs); the khcjrd {Prosopis^ spicigera); the nnahnd {Jiassia laii' fo- 
lia)] the pipal {Ficus rcLigiosa); and the rmijra {Acacia Icuco- 
phlcea). 

Those found more or less sparingly are :—hahcra {Tcn'minalia 
heUerica); dfulman {Qrewia o^ositifoUa) ] dhao {Anogcissiis lati- 
folia); haldu {Adina cordifolia); hingota {Balauites lioxhurghii); 
kachnar {BauJiinia ^urjnirea); Mliya sirie {Albitzia Lebbek); 
mokha {Schrehera eioietmioides); sagxcan {Tcciona grandis); sCdar 
{BosweUda thmifera) ; sexual {Bombax malabaxncum) ; and Umrtt 
(Diospyros tomentoea). Bamboos are represented by a single spe- 
cies (I/eiidroctJffiHUs sri’icf us) which attains large dnuensions onlv 
on the higher hills. * 
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The smaller shrubs consists of ahrSo {palotropis jtroG&fOL) j <tnwal 
(Gaesia auHcxClata ) ; luranda (Oa/rissa carancMa ) ; nagdon {Gactm 
indiciis) ; f/ior {Etiphorhin nex'iifolici), etc. During the rains, grasses 
and sedges are abundant. On tlie higher slopes of the Aravallis are 
found some plants wliich could not exist in the dry hot plains. 

Among them aro a species of orchid j Rosa Lyelli; Qimrdinia licte- 
rophjlla (a stinging nettle) ,* Rongamia glabra ; SterevUa eolo- 
rata, otc, A few ferns also occur, such as Adiantam caudaium 
and kimdalum, Cheilav flies farinosa and Jfephrodmm moUe. 

With the exception of panthers, which are common in and near Paunti, 
the hills, large game is not on the whole plentiful. TKgers, black 
bears and savibar {Cervus unicolor) are found in the Aravallis from 
Kumbhalgarh on the west to Kotra in the south-west, in the vicinity of 
the Dhebar lake in the .south, in the country watered by the Jakam river 
in the south-east, and in the Bhainsrorgarh and Bijolia jungles on the 
east. Qhifal (Cervus axis) are less widely distributed, and confine 
themselves mostly to the shaded glens on the banks of the Jakam near 
Dariawad and in the Chhoti Sadri district. Wild pig abound almost 
everywhere, and arc generally preserved near the capital. Hundreds 
of them may be .seen on anj' evening at the southern end of the Pichola 
lake where they are regularly fed. Wild dogs and wolves are occa- 
sionally met with. 

In the open country black buck, ravine deer and the usual small 
game, such ns hares, grey partridge and the small sand-grouse, are 
common at all seasons; nilgai (JJosclaphus tragocamelus) are also 
found in parts. In the cold weather the numeroiis tanks aro usually 
full of wild-fowl. 

The various rivers and lar^mr lakes all afford good fishing. In the 
Banos and its tributaries the Indian trout is plentiful, but js said not 
to exist in the rivers flowing towards the Gulf of Cambay. The most 
common fish ax'e the maliaslr, the ro/m, the gUnch, the Idncki, the 
icngrd; the pangvsSs, the digrl and the sdmoal. 

The climate is generally health)', and the heat never so great Climate atul 
as in the States to the north and north-w'est. Statistics relating to tempemtmo. 
temperature are available for the capital only from 1898, when an 
obsen'atory was established. During those eight years the maximum 
temperature recorded has been 112*5® in 1900, and the minimum 
31*2" in 1905. The mean temperature is about 77", varying from 
61**1" in Janu.ary to 89*0® in hlay, and the mean daily range is 
about 24-®. Some further details will be found in Table HI of 
Volume TI. B. Tlio temperature has for many years been recorded at 
KhcrwuRi and Kotra in the south-west, but the published returns 
show great variations {eg., in the case of Kherwilra, a mean 
temperature of 85* in 1892-93 and of 71*3® in 1895-96), and appear 
to bo of no scientific value. 

jrewur enjoys a fairly r<^ular rainfall, usually receiving not only Uainfiill. 
the rains from tlie Indian Ocean which sweep up the valleys of the 
Narbada and Mahi rivers across Malwa, but also the fag-end of the 
moisture which comes from the Bay of Bengal in the south-east. If 
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Earthquakes. 


Floods. 


the south-western' monsoon fails early, that from the south-east 
usually comes to the rescue later in the season ; so that the country is 
never subjected to the extreme droughts of western Rajputana. 

The average annual rainfall at the capital since ] 880 has been 
about 24 J inches, of which some seven inches are received in Jul)', 
a similar quantity in August, and 6 ve inches in September.* The 
maximum fall recorded in any one year was nearly 44J inches in 
1893, and the mininnim just under ten inches in 1899. 

The rainfall in the .south-west is usually in excess of that at the 
capital, the averages for Kherwam and Kotra being 26 J and 31 J inches 
respcctivelyf with a maximum of 61 inches at ICotra in 1893 and a 
minimum of 6 -^ inches at Khern'iira, in 1899. Statistics are also avail- 
able for several places in the districts, but only for a few years or for 
broken periods, .and they must be treated with cautious reserve. 
Kumblialgarh, situated in the heart of the Arav.allis over 3,500 
feet above the sea, probably gets as much rain as, or more than, Kotra, 
while the average fall in the north and north-east of the State is 
slightly less than that at the capital. 

Earthquakes arc practicall 3 * unknown. The administration report 
for 1882-83 mentions one as having occurre-d at Kotra on the 15th 
December 1882. It lasted nearly three minutes, tmvolling from east 
to west, and was followed bj* frequent shocks, those of the 23rd Janu- 
ary and 17 th February 1883 having been the most noticeable. The 
earthquake of December 1882 was also felt at Udaipur, and a temple 
situated on the peak of a high hill not far from Ekliugjl, some tw’olve 
miles to the north, suffered much damage. 

^The onlj’ serious flood during recent 3 '^cars occurred in September 
1875, and was due to unusually heavy rain over the whole countiy. It 
was described as ver 3 ’' disastixjus, and carried awa}'^ a large portion of 
the standing crop. So great and sudden was the rise oi water in the 
Picbola lake that it flowed over the erahankment of that portion 
known ns the Sarup Sugar and threatened its entire destruction. 
Had it given way, a considei-able portion of Uda ipur tind all the lower 
lands W'ould have been entirely submerged under au irresistible 
torrent, and the loss of life and propcrt 3 ^ would h.ave been great. The 
back retaining wall ^Yas breached, and the earthwork of a large por- 
tion of the emb.inkraent twis earned a^ray, but the front wall stood 
and, the rain happily passing awa 3 », the pressure was reduced and the 
apmehencled calamitj' tvas avoided. xV handsome bridge of three 
mxjbes over the Ahar river on the Niniach I'oad about two miles 
from the city was, however, destroyed. 


* Sco TaWo IV. of Vol. II. B. 
t For details see Tables IV. A and IV. B in 3^oI. 11. B. 



CHAPTER n. 


History. 


The Mahilranas of Udaipur are the hipfhest in rank and dienity 
among the Pfijpub chiefs of India and claim descent from Kiisa, the 
elder son of Rama, king of Ajodhya (Ondh) and the hero of the famous 
poem, the Jidmdyanm. No State made a more courageous or pro- 
longed resistance to the Muhammadans, and it is the pride of this 
house that it never gave a daughter in marriage to any of the 
Musalmfin omporoi’s, and for many years ceased to intermarry with 
the other Rajput families who had formed such alliances. 

According to the local chronicles, the last of the descendants of 
Kusa to rnlo over Ondh was Sumitm, whom Tod considered to have 
been a contemporar}' of Vikramridil}^ (57. B.C.). Several generations 
later, Kan.ak Son migrated to the west, and is said to have founded 
the kingdom of A^’aHabhi in Kilthiriwfir. Here his descendants ruled 
for nineteen generations until tl\e territory was sacked by invaders 
doscribe<l as barbarians from the north, and the last chief, Siluditya 
VI, was killed.^ 

About the middle of the sixth contiuy, a mejnher of tho family 
then- ruling at Yallahhi appears to have established himself in Idar 
and the hilly tract in the south-west of Mewur. His name was 
Gohaditya or Gohil, and his descendants wore called after him 
Gohelots or Gahlots. Mixing in tho wild sports of the Bhils, then as 
noAv the principal inhabitants of this part of the country, he soon 
gained an ascendancy over them and was choscii as their chief; and 
a BIul, cutting his linger, impressed with its blood the Wca or mark 
of chiefship on Gohuditya’s forehead. This practice of marking tho 
brow of ouch succeeding ruler of Mewar with blood taken from tho 
finger or toe of a Bhil is f?aid to have been observed until the middle 
of the fourteenth ccntujy, when it fell into desuetude. 

The immediate .succe.ssor.s of Gohaditya wmre Bhogaditya or Blioj ; 
Mahendraji I; Nfigaditya; Siluditya (mentioned in an inscription 
dated 646); A])arrijit (monlioned in an inscription dated 661); 
Mahendraji II ; and Kalbhuja. One of the two last (it is not certain 
which) was better known as Bapa, and had his cayiital at Nugda, 
about twelve miles to the north of the present city of Udaipur. After 
residing here for some time, he left to sock his fortune at Chi tor 

* Tho Vallabhi dyna'iLj' wag founclod in 495 by Soiiilpiiti Blinlilrkn. Inolncling 
liim, tlicro wore Tiinrfleon olii»'fg tho lust of whom, Siladitya VI, rnlod aliout 700, and 
tho dynast^' wos probably overthrown about thistinio by an expedition from Sind. 

[O.IM. Duff, OkroHoloffu of India (1899)— Pages 36, 07 and 308]. 


Tho family 
migrate to 
Kathiawfir, 


and thcncc 
to R.sjputrmo. 


The clan 
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■where Raia Man Singh of the Mori (Maurya) clan of Rajputs was 
ruling. The story runs that he led. the Ghitor- forces against the 
Muhammadans on their first invasion of India from Sind and that, 
after defeating and expelling them, he ousted Man Singh in 734 and 
Biipri, the ruled in his stead, taking the title of Rawal. Bapa was the real foun- 
of Me-^arami State, for while his predecessors enjoyed limited powers in 

tlie founder the wild region bordering on the Aravallis in the west and south-west, 
of the State, he extended his possessions to the east by seizing Ghitor and the 
neighbouring territory ; he is said to have died in 753. 

Of the history of the State up to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century little is known beyond the hare names of the rulers. A list 
will be found in Table No. V in Volume II. B. The twelve names 
from Khuman I to Saktikumar are taken from an inscriptioii dated 
977, which was found at Aitpur {or Ahar) by Tod. In his translation* 
Tod left out several names, namely Mattat, Khuman II, Maha 5 'ak, 
Khurnan III and Bhartari Bhat II, but with the help of a copy of the 
original inscription, recently discovered at Mandal in the house of a 
descendant of the Pandit whom Tod employed, it has been possible to 
supply the omissions ; and it may be added that these names are all 
confirmed by other inscriptions. 

Of the succeeding thirteen chiefs, Amba Prasad to Karan Singh I„ 
the date of only one can be given, namely of Bijai Singh. The Kadmnl 
copperplate grant, dated 1107, calls him Maharaia Dhiriij and siws he 
had his capital at NSgda, and we know from the Tewar and Bhera 
Ghat inscriptions (in the Central Provinces), dated respectively 1151 
and 1155, that he married Syamaladevi, daughter of TJdayaditya Para- 
mara of Malwa, and that their daughter, Alhanadevi, was wedded to 
Gayakarna, the Kalachuri king of Chedi. 

The period from the time of Karan Singh’ I (towairis the end of 
the twelfth century) to that of Hamir Singh I (about the middle of 
the fourteenth century) is one regarding which the greatest confusion 
has hitherto existed, but much new and valuable information has 
just been obtained through the finding by Pandit Gauri Shankar of 
Udaipur of an old mamiscript (the Bldivg Mahaimj/a) of the time ol' 
Rana K'Q.mbha. The difficulty has always been to fit in all the names 
of the chiefs mentioned in the bardic chronicles, especially since the 
dates of some of the earlier ones have been indisputably fixed b^^ 
recently discovered inscriptions and documents. Tod got over it by 
following the poet Chand and putting Samar Singh into the twelfth 
century as the contemporary of Prithwi Raj Ohauhan, the last Hindu 
king of Delhi, and by saying that " from Rahup to Lakshman Singh, 
in the short space of half a century, nine princes of Ghitor were 
crowned and at nearly equal iutervals of time followed each other to 
the mausions of the sun." 

But we now Itnow that Samar Singh was alive up to 1299 only 
four years before Ala-ud-din's siege of Ghitor, and that in several 
mscnptions his dates are given as 1273, 1274, 1285, etc. Tho dates 


* Amnia ani anliquUies of MJasthSn, Vol. 11, pages 802-3, (1828). 
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of his father, Toj vSiugh, an<l h^s graudfafchcr, Jet Singh, have also 
been definitely fixed in the same way. Instead of being the father of 
Karan Singh I, as stated by Tod, Samar Singh came eight generations 
after him, and was the father of Ratan Singh I, who, according to the 
Muhammadan historians, was the ruler of Chi tor during the siege of 
Ala-iid-din, and the husband of Padmanl. It is also clear from trust- 
worthy Hindu sources that Rana Laksliman Singh was one of the 
principal defenders of Chitor during this famous siege, and it has been 
recorded by Rana. Ktimbha that he, wdth seven of his sons, died in 
defence of the fortress. 

The Elding Mahaintyce gives the clue to all this mystery, and 
enable.s us to reconstruct the histoiy of this period on a sure basis and 
to reconcile the conflicting statements of the Hindu and Musalman 
chronicles of that time. It tells us that, after Karan Singh or Ran 
Singh, the Mewfir family divided off into two branches, the one with 
the title of Rawal and the other udth that of Ranu. In the Rawal 
branch were Khem or Kshem Singh, the eldest son of Karan Singh, 
followed by^ Samant Singh, Kumar Singh, Mathan Singh, Padam 
Singh, Jet Singh, Tej Singh, Samar Singh and Ratan Singh I, all of 
whom ruled at Chitor; while in the Raiia branch were Rahup 
(a younger son of Karan Singh), Narpat, Dinkaran, Jaskaran, Nagphl, 
Puranpal, Prithwi Pal, Bhuvun Singh, Bhim Singh, Jai Singh and 
Lakshman Singh, who ruled at Sesoda, a village in the western 
mountains, and called themselves Sesodias. 

Thus, instead of having to fit in something like ten generations 
between Samar Singh (who, we now Icnmv, was alive in 1299) and 
the siege of Chitor which certainly took j^lacc in 1303, wc find that 
these ten princes were not descendants of Samar Singh at all bur. the 
contemporaries of his seven immediate predecessors on the gaddi of 
Chitor and of himself, and that both Ratan Singh, the son ot Samar 
Singh, and liakshmnn Singh, the contemjiorary of Ratan Singh, were 
descended from a common ancestor, Karan Singh I, nine and eleven 
generations back respectively. It is also possible to reconcilo the 
statement of the ii.salinfin historians that Ratan Singh (called Rai 
Ratan) was the ruler of Chitor during the siege — a statement corrobora- 
ted by an inscription at Rfijnagar — with the generally accepted story 
that it was Runa Lalcshraan Singh who lell in defence of tlie fort. 

The facts appear to be that when Ala-ud-diu besieged Chitor, 
Rinti Lakshman Singh came to the assistance of his relative, Rawal 
Ratan Singh, and in the course of the siege, which is said to have last- 
ed for six months, both were killed. Such of Ratan Singh’s family as 
escaped fled to the wilds of the Bagar in the south, where they set up a 
separate principality, now divided into the two States of Dungar- 
pur and Banswara, each under a chief styled Maharawal. Ot Laksh- 
man Singh’s eight sons, all were slain at Chitor except Ajai Singh, 
who retired to Kelwara in the heart of the Aravallis, whence he con- 
tented himself with ruling as Rana over that mountainous country. 

According to the Musalman historians, the fortof Chitor was taken 
in August 1803. “The Rai” (Ratan Singh) “fled, but afterwards 


"First sack 
of Chitor, 
1303. 
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surrendered himself and was secured a^inet I ho lightning of the 
scimitar.” After ordering a massacre of 30,000 Hindus, Ala-ud-din 
bestowed the govemment upon his son, Khizr Khan, and called, the 
place Khizralwid after him. It is Icnown from an inscription found at 
Chitor that the fort remained in the possession of the Jiluhammadans 
up 10 the time of JIuharamadTughlalc (1.324-51), who .ippointed Miildeo, 
the Jionigara Chauhan chief of Jfilor (in Jodhpur), as its governor. 

Ajai Sing]] died without having recovei-ed the fort and was siiccec- ‘ 
ded by iiis nephew, Hamir Singh 1, wlio at once nuiclc preparations to 
Chitor recapture it, and by marrying the daugliter of Mtlldco was not long in 

recovered, attaining his object. This brought down Muhammad Tiighlak with 

a largo army, but he was defeated and taken prisoner at SingoH, close 
bo the eastern border of Mewfir, and was not libemtcd till he had paid 
a large ransom, said to have been fifty lakhs of rupees and one hundred 
elephants, and ceded several districts. Hamir Singh ^raduall}' re- 
covered all the lost possessions of his ancestors, and died in 1304, leav- 
ing a name still honoured .as one of Llie wisest and most gallant of chiefs. 

During the next centiir 3 »^ and a half tiie arms of Mewfir were 
.silt ccssful, and her subjects enjo}^] a long repose .and high prosjjcrity. 
Hamir was succeeded by his son Khel Singli who, according to 'J’od, 
captiiied Ajmer and Jaliazpur from Lilia I’alhan, conqnorcii Mfiudal- 
garh and the wild countiy in the south-east know as ihc Chappan, 
and gained a victory over the Delhi Musaimfms at Dakrol ; but he 
met his death in an unfortunate family broil with liSs vncsal, iho Hfirti 
chieftain of Hanbaoda in 1382. Tn the time of Kfina Laksb Singh or 
Lfikha (1382-1)7), lead and silver mines wore discovered at Jawnr, and 
the proceeds were expended in rebuilding the temples unfl palaces 
levelled by Alii-ud-din and in constructing dams to form reservoirs 
and lakes. 

Of Liikha s numerous s^ms, Chonda wa.s the eldest and heir when a 
circumstance occurred Avhich led him to forego his right and nearly 
lost the Sesodias tlieir kingdom. Tlio Kfithor Ihio of Maiiclor- sent an 
offer Ilf his daughter in mai-riagc and, Chonda being .ab.cent at the 
time, Hana Lfiklifi jokingly remarked tlint it could not be meant for 
an old greybeard like himself but for Clionda, ns in'^rcality it was. 
This harmless jest was repeated to the tatter who took exception to it 
and declined the match, whereupon the old Kiinu, to avoid giving 
oSbnee by refusing the proposal, accepted it for himself on tlie condi- 
tion that the .son, if any, of the marriage should succeed him. Mokal 
was the issue of the alliance, and Chonda resigned his birthright, 
stipulating that he and his descendants should hold the first place in 
the councils of the State and that on all deeds of grant liis s3'mbol, 
the lance, should be suporadded to that of the Eann. Tliis right is 
still held by the Kawats of Salumbar, the head of the Chondawnt 
family of Sesodias or the lineal descendants of Chonda. The Rfiwats 
were for many years the hereditary ministers of the State, and when 
the treaty of 1818 was concluded, an attonipL was made, but ■without 
success, to obtain the guarantee of the British Government to this 
oflice being held by them. 
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Mokal succeeded his father as Bana in 1397, and for a time Chonda 
conducted i^ublic affairs to the great benefit of the State but, on the 
Rani (Mokal’s mother) becoming jealous of his influence, he retired to 
Mandu, whereupon Ran Mai Rathor, the Rani’s brother, took charge 
of the administration and conferred all the high posts upon his clans- 
men. Subsequcntljf, illewar is said to have been invaded by Firoz 
Khan of Nugaur, who committed gi-cat depredations but was even- 
tually defeated and expelled. Rana Mokal was assassinated in 1433 
b}' Ghacha and Maira, the illegitimate sons of his grandfather, 
Khet Singh, and was succeeded by his son, Kumbha, a minor. The 
affairs of State were still in the hands of the Ruthors, but when 
Ran Mai eaused the assassination of Raghu Dev, the young Rana’s 
uncle, such indignation was aroused that Chonda was appealed to for 
help. Hastening from Mundu, he arrived at Chitor and very shortly 
after. Ran Mai and many of his followers were killed, and Rathor 
interference in Mewur politics came to an end. 

Rana Kumbha’s rule wa-* one of great success amid no 
ordinary difficulties. The Musalinfin kings of Mrdwa and Grijavat, 
who had by this time attained consideniblc powei’, joined forces to 
crush him, but he successfully x’oiielled the attacks of both. He 
defeated*, Mahmud Khilji of Mfdwa, kept him prisoner at Chitor 
for six months and, in commemoration of this and other victories, 
erected the triumphal pillar (Jai Stambh) at the place last mention- 
ed. He also defeated Kutb-ud-din of Gujarat and the Musalmiln 
governor of Kngatir in Marwiir.-j- 

Rana Kximbha is said to have been a great poet and the author 
of four books on Sangiia Shustm, or music. He fortified his country 
with numerous strongholds, the chief of which was called Kumbhal- 
garh after him, and embellished it with several temples. He fell by 
the hand of an assassin — his eldest son — in 14Gy, 

Udni Karan gr Uda was the name of the parricide, but he is 
passed over in silence by the chroniclcm or merely alluded to as hattyoA'o, 
the murderer. He ruled for five years, but was so universally de- 
tested that his younger brother llai Mai had no difiiculty in e.\pel- 
ling him and seizing tlje guddi. Uda is said to have fled to the king 
of ^Mrdwa for help and to have been killed bj' lightning, but Tod, 
while agreeing as to the cause of his death, states that he humbled 
himself before the king of l^clhi and offered him a daughter in mar- 
riage, “but lieaveu manifested its vengeance to prevent this additional 
iniquity and preserve the house of Bfipu. Rfiwal from dishonour.” 


* The Musalman historians call this a dra'wn battlo and say it took plaoo near 
Mruidalgni'h. “ The retreat was mutually soundod, but Mahmud TOturned to Mandu," 

+ According to Firislita, Alahmud attacked and captured, though not without 
heavy loss, one of the forts in liio Kumblialgnrh district about 1441, -and then carried 
by .sibnii th(> lower fort of Chitor, the Iliinii escaping to tlio liills. Again in 1450^ ho 
besieged Mandnlgarh ; tlio gaiTison capitulated and tho Rana agreed to pay ten lakhs 
of iankaa. Lastly, Kutb>ud>din is said to have twioo dofcatocl tho Biina near Kum- 
bhalgarh between 1455 and 1457. 

Tho engagomout at Nugaur is generally admitted by all Musalmnn histonaiiB to 
have ended in a victory for the KiinS. 


Rana 

Kumbha, 

1433-68. 
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B&nft Sanga 
1608-27. 


Eai Mai became Eana in 14*73 and ruled till 1508. During this 
period Ghiyns-ud-din of Mal\7a invaded Mewiir but was defeated at 
Mandalgarh, and later on, he (or, according to Tod, Muzaffar Shah 
of Gujarat) was taken prisoner by Prifchwi Kfij, the Rana’s eldest son, 
and not released till he had paid a large ransom. Prithwi Raj died 
during the lifetime of his father, and the next chief was the famous 
, Sangram Singh I or Rhntl Sanga, under whom Mewar reached the 
summit of its prosperity and is said to have yielded a revenue of ten 
crores of rupees yearly. 

The boundaries are described as extending frojn near Bayfina in 
the north and the river Sind on the east to Slalwii in the south and 
the Aravallis on the west. Tod tells us th.at 80,000 horse, seven Eiijus 
of the highest rank, nine Raos and 104* chieftains bearing the titles 
of Rawal or Rawat, with five hundred war-elephants followed Raiifi 
Sanga into the field. " The princes of Mfirwar and Amber did him 
homage, and the Raos of Gwalior, A-jmcr, S3:ri, Raipn, Kaljii, Chfin- 
deri, Rundi, Gfigraun, Rfunpura and Abu served liiin as tributaries 
or held of him iu chief.” Before he was called on to contend with the 
house of Timur, he had gained eighteen pitcliod battles against the 
sovereigns of Delhi and Mtilwa, in two of which ho had been opposed 
by' Ibrahim Lodi in person. On one occasion (1519) he captured 
Mahmud II of Malwa. and released him without ransom, an act of 
generosity which even the Musahnun histoi*iau.s praised, and his 
successful storming of the strong forks of llanthamblior and Khundhrir 
(now in Jaipur) gained him great renown. 

Such was the condition of Mowur at the tiiuo of the om]3eror 
Bahar’s invasion. The Tartar prince, having defeated Ibnihim Lodi 
and secured Agra and Delhi, turned his arms against the Rflnfi, and 
the opposing forces first met at Bayrmfi in February 1527- The garri- 
son of that place, having advanced too far into the country, w'as sur- 
prised and completely routed by the Rajputs, and a few days later, 
Babar’s advance-guard under Abdul Aziz, proceeding carelessly, was 
cut to pieces. These reverses alarmed the emperor who resolved 
to cany into effect his long-deferred vow to never more drink wine. 
The gold and silver goblets and cups, with all the other utensils used for 
drinlung parties, were broken up, and the fragments distributed among 
the poor. Babar also assembled all his officers and made them swear 
that “ none of us will even think of turning his face from this W’arfaro 
nor desert from the battle and slaughter that ensues till his soul is 
separated from his body,” In these ways the emperor aroused the 
religious feeling of his army, and in. the final engagement fought near 
the village of Khanua in Bharatpur on the 12th March 1527, the Raj- 
puts were defeated with great slaughter, Accoiding to the Mewiir 
chrouiclers, this I’cverse was largely duo to the desertion of Salehdi, the 
Tonwar chief of Raison (now in Bhopal), Avho wont over to Bubar with 
35,000 horse. Ranu. Sanga was wounded in this battle and was carried 
to the village of Baswa in Jaipur, where ho died in the same year, not 
without suspicion of poison. " He exhibited at his death," says Tod, 
"but the fragments of a wan’ior”; he had lost an eye and an arm, was 
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a cripple owing to a limb having been broken by n cannon-ball, and 
he counted eighty wounds from sword or lance on various parts of his 
body. 

Rnna Sanga was succeeded (1527) by his son, Katan Singh II, 
who after ruling for four years, was killed by Eao Suraj Mai of Bundi, 
whom he killed simultaneously, and the next chief of Mewar was 
Vikramaditya, a younger son of Sanga. He alienated the attachment 
of his nobles by neglecting them for men of low degree, such as v,T:est- 
lers and prize-fighters, and Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, taking advantage 
of the feud which thus arose, invaded Mewar and took Chitor in 1534!. 
The fort was as usual gallantly defended biit, thougli the Eathor queen- 
mother is said to h.avc personally headed a sally in which she was 
slain, it was of no av/iil. As on the previous occasion vdicn Chitor fell, 
the funeral pyre was lighted, the females were sacrificed thereon, and 
the garrison rushed forth to destruction. In the siege and storm no 
less than 32,000 Enjputs are said rto have fallen. The emperor Huma- 
yun, hearing of the capture of the fort, m.archcd against Bahadur Shah 
and defeated him ne.ar Mandasor ; whereupon Vikramaditya regained 
his capital but, continuing his insolence to his nobles, was assassi- 
n.ated in 1535 by Banbir, the natuml son of Eana Sanga’s brother. 
Banblr ruled for about two years when ho was dispossessed by Udai 
Singh and the nobles. 

Udai Singh was Eana from 1537 to 1572 but, according to Tod, 
“ had not one quality of a sovereign; and wanting martial virtue, the 
common heritage of his race, ho was destitute of all.” He founded 
Udaipur city in 1559, and eight years later (1567) occurred the last 
siege and sack of Chitor, on this occasion at the hands of the emperor 
Akbar, 

The Eana abandoned the fort early in the siege, taking refuge in 
the Eajpipla hills of Gujarat, bub his absence did not facilitate its 
capture. There Avas still a strong garrison led by such heroes as 
Jai Mai of Badnor and Patta of Kclwu, but notirithstanding their 
gallant efforts, the place was taken. Akbar canied on his approaches 
with caution and regularity; his trenches are minutely described by 
Firishta, and resembled those of modern Europe. The object, how- 
ever, was not to establish a brcaching-battery but to get near enough 
to sink mines. This Avas done in two places and, the troops being 
prepared, fire was set to the train. The explosion Avas the signal for 
the storming party to rush forward, but it had only taken effect in one 
of the mines and, Avhile the soldiers Avero crowding up the breach, the 
second mine exploded, destroyed many on both sides, and caused such 
a panic ns to occasion the immediate flight of the assailants.^ _ Opera- 
tions had noAV to be recommenced, but Akbar, Avhon visiting the 
' trenches one ni^hb, saw a light on the fort-Avall and fired his favourite 
matchlock at it ; the ball Avoimded Jai Mai Avho happened to be on 
the battlements superintending rei)aira, and the Musalmfvn records 
state that the emperor, who had previously called his gun d/wrust- 
andas or tho straight-thrower, thereupon dubbed it sa/ngra/m, as 
having earned the name of a hero. Jai Mai, scorning to die by a 
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distant shot, -was, in the next attempt of the garrison to drive hack the 
enemy, carried out on the shoulders of a stalwart clansman, and was 
killed fighting as he wished. All, however, was of no avail, and the 
fearful closing scenes of the earlier sieges were repeated. Of the 
garrison, which consisted of 8,000 soldiers and 40,000 inhabitants, 
30,000 are said to have been slain and most of the rest were taken pri- 
soners, A few escaped in the confu.sion h}- tying their omi children 
like captives and driving them through the emperor’s camp; they 
by this means passed undiscovered, being taken for some of the 
followers.* ' 

Akbar marked his appreciation of the valour of Jai Mai and 
Patta by having effigies of them carved in stone which he placed on 
stone elephants at one of the principal gates of the Delhi fort. There 
they were seen and described nearly a century later by the traveller 
Bernier, but they were subsequently removed by Aurangzeb. The 
two figures, discovered about 1863 buried among some rubbish in the 
fort, are now in the tnusetim at Delhi, while one of the elephants is 
in the public gardens there, but the other seems to haA’c disappeared. 
Some months after the fall of Chitor, Udai Singh returned to his 
State, and he died at Gogunda close to the western border in 1572, 
being succeeded by his eldest son, Pratfip Singh I, whom the ]ilu- 
1672-87.’ Salman historians usually ealj Piuna Kika. Possessed of the noble 
spirit of his race, Pratap meditated the recovery of Chitor, the vin- 
dication of the honour of his house, and the restoration of its power; 
and elevated with this design, he burned into conflict with his 
jowerfnl antagonist. But it was not with the Mu.'H'ilmuns alone that 
le had to contend but with his own kindred in faith as well os 
Jlood, for the combined tact and strength of Akbar had brought to 
us own side the chiefs of Marwar, Amber, Bikaner and Bundi. The 
magnitude of the peril, however, merely confirmed the fortitude of 
the gallant Pratap Singh who, sheltered in the hills, caused the plains 
ofjJIewarto be desolated uith the view of impeding the imperial 

r despatched a large army under Man Singh, the son 

of Haja Bhagwan Das of Amber, to subjugate the Piana, and a des- 
perate battle was fought at Haldighat near Gogunda. According to 
the local records, the imperial troops were at first routed but a 
rumour that the emperor himself was at hand with reinforcements 
encouraged them to return to the attack, and they eventually gained 
a complete victory,^ The Muhammadan account f is as follows:— 

le battle 
in both 
On that 
&om an 


uesperaie cnarges were made on both sides, and tl 
raged for a watch with great slaughter. The Baiputs 
armies fought fiercely in emulation of each other .... 
day Eana Kika fought obstinately till he received* upunds 


sec EUiot’B HUiory of India. Vol V naircs 
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arrow and from a spear; he then turned to save his life and left the 
field of battle. The imperial forces pui-sued the Rajputs, and killed 
numbers of them .... Next day, Man Singh went through the 
pass of Haldeo and entered Gogunda.” 

Some two years later, an army under Shahbaz Khan, with whom 
were associated Bhagwan Das .and Man Singh of Amber, cnptured 
the forts of Kumbhalgarh and Gogunda, and generally laid waste the 
country. Hemmed in on all sides and unable to struggle any longer, 

Pratap Singh decided to abandon Mewar for a homo on the Indus, 
and had actually descended the Arfivallis when his minister Bhim 
Sail placed his accumulated wealth at his disposal and urged him to 
renewed efforts. Collecting his straggling adherents, the Rana sud- 
denly returned, and surprising the imperial forces at Dewair (in the 
south of Merwara), cut them to pieces, and ho followed up his advan- 
tage with such celerity and energy that in a short campaign he re- 
covered nearly all his territor^f, and remained in undisturbed posses- 
sion till his death at the village of Chfiwand in 1597. He felt, 
however, that his ivork was incomplete. Udaipur was still but a 
, capital of huts, and on his death-bed, he m.ade his nobles swear that 
no palaces should he built there till Ohilor had been i-ccovered. Thus 
closed the life of a Rajput whose memory is even now idolised by 
eveiy Sesodia. 

He was succeeded by his son, Araar Singh I, who had been his Rsna Amar 
constant companion and the partner of his toils and dangers. Ini- Singh I, 
tiated by his sire in every act of mountain strife and familiar vrith 1<>07-1620. 
its perils, Amar Singh entered on his career in the very flower of 
manhood, and during the remainder of Akbar’s reign was left un- 
molested. Jahangir, however, determined to conquer Mewar and 
subjugate Araar Singh whom he described as “ the greatest of the 
zamlncldrs of Hindustan. All the rdjds and rais of the country 
have acknowledged him and his ancestors to be their chief and 
head.’ . . . Not one of them has bowed the neck in submission to 
any- Icing or emperor of Hind.” 

Jahangir, in order to excite family discord, began by installing at 
Chitor, as Rana, Amar Singh’s uncle, Sagra, who had gone over to the 
Mughal side in Akbar’s timo and is mentioned by Ahul Fazl as a com- 
mander of 200. He next despatched a large army under his son Parwez, 
but it was completely defeated* near Untala. Fresh troops under 
Mahahat Khun, Abdullah, and other amirs failed to effect the desired 
object, so the emperor moved his camp to Ajmer with the avowed in- 
tention of placing himself at the head of the forces employed against 
the Rana, because, to use his own words, he “ felt assured that nothing 
of any importance Avoiild be accomplished ” till he himself went thither. 

This Avas in 1613. The army was, however, actually commanded by 
his son Khurram, afterwards Shah* Jahan, and it plundered Mewar. 


* Jahangir docs not mention tlio defeat. Ho says the campaign was suspended by 
the unhappy outbreak of KliusrQ, and ho had to zucall Panvoa to protect Agra. [H, M. 
Elliot, Hittory of India, Vol. VI, page 330J. 
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The Rana retired to the hills and in the following year, recognising 
that further opposition was hopeless, tendered his submission to the 
emperor on the condition that he should never have to present 
himself in person, but could send his son in his place. This stipula- 
tion being accepted, the heir apparent, Karan Singh, accompanied 
Khurram to Ajmer where he was magnanimously treated by Jahangir 
and, shortly afterwards, the imperial troops were withdrawn from 
Ohitor, which thus reverted to the Sesodias. 

The emperor was highly elated at the submission of the Rfina and 
conferred high honours on his own son, Khurram. After describing the 
presents given almost daily to Karan Singh in order to win his confi- 
dence and reassure him, Jahangir ■writes : — “ I took him with me to 
the queen’s court, when the queen, Nur Jahan, gave him splendid 
kliilats, Avith elephant and horse caparisoned, and sword etc.” Again, 
Avhen Karan Singh Avas returning to MeAvar in 1615, the emperor 
added : — “ From the day of his repairing to my court to that of his 
departure, the value of the A^arious gifts I presented him exceeded 
ten lakhs of rupees, exclusive of 110 horses, five elephants, or what 
my son gave him. I sent Mubarak Khan along Avith him with an 
elephant, horse, etc., and various confidential messages to the Rana.” 

It may be of interest to mention that, in consequence of the heir 
apparent having thus for the first time attended the JIughal court, a 
peculiar custom arose and is still in force by Avhich he takes rank in 
his father’s darboA' beloAV the great nobles. 

Rana Amar Singh died in 1620, but is said to have " abdicated the 
throne he could no longer hold save at the Avill of another" in 
1616 in faA'our of his son Karan Singh II. The latter ruled till 1628, 
when he Avas succeeded by his son Jagat Singh T (1628-52), and 
throughout this period Mewar enjoyed perfect tmnquillity. Karan 
Singh built part of the island-palace on the Pichola lake at Udaipur, 
and it was completed by Jagat Singh, after whom it is called Jagman- 
dir ; it is noted as the asylum of prince Khurram Avhen in reA'olt 
against his father. Jagat Singh also reconstructed the fortifications 
01 Chitor and built the great temple of Jagannath RaijI at the capital. 

The next Rfina Avas Raj Singh I, and he ruled from 16.52 to 1680. 
He signalised his accession by plundering Malpura (in Jaipur) and 
other imperial cities, hut when an array despatched by Shah Jahan 
began to Jay Avaste the country around Chitor, and had actually demol- 
ished part of the fort, he “awoke from his sleep of hcedlcssness” and 
sent a letter of apology to court along with bis son, Sultan Singh. 
Mewar was visited by a terrible famine in 1662 and, to relieve the 
popmation, the Hana huilt the dam which forms the well-known lake 
at Kankroli, called after him Kaj Samand. Subsequently, when 
Aurangzeb imposed the capitation-tax (^'asia) on Hindus, Raj Singh 
renaonstrated hj' letter* "in a style of such uncompromising dignity, 
such Imty yet temperate resolve, so much of soul-stiiTing rebuke 
mmgjed with a boundless and tolerating benevolence, such elevated 


* For a copy, boo Tod’s Myaathm, Vol. 1, p.AgCB 380-81 . 
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ideas of the Divinity with such pure philanthropy, that it may 
challenge competition with any cpistolaiy production of any age, clime 
or condition.” This protest so enraged the emperor that in 1680 he 
sent an overwhelming army Avhich destroyed many temples and idols 
at Chitor, Maudalgarh, Udaipur and other places, the inhabitants 
having, as usual, vacated these towns (which they know to be indefen- 
sible) and I’etired to the hills, but in the more serious warfare the 
imperial troops were on more than one occasion severely handled, 
namely near Gogimda, in the Desuri pjiss leading dowm into Miinvar, 
and lastly in the vicinity of Chitor. 

The Musalmiin accounts, while full of details regarding the conquest 
of the low country and the number of temples levelled with the 
ground, contain no mention of any reverse. They tell us that the 
llrinil, “ unable to resist any longer, throw himself on the mercy of 
jwince Muhammad Azam and implored his intercession with the king, 
offering the pa/i'ganas of !Mandal, Pur and Badnor in lieu of the 
jazia," The king “ lent a favourable ear to these propositions ” and, at 
a meeting between prince' Azam and the liana, the latter “ made an 
offering of r500 ashrafis and 18 horses Avith caparisons of gold and 
silver, and did homage to the prince Avho desired him to sit on his 
left,” while in return he received & ^'IddUd, a sabre, dagger, charger 
and elephant. His title of lltina was acknoAvledged, and the rank of 
commander of 5,000 Avas conferred on him." 

About this time (1680), llaj Singh died and w'as succeeded by his 
son Jai Singh II who, in the following year, concluded a treaty with 
Aurangzeb in Avhich the right of imposing the capitation-tax was re- 
nounced. He subsequently constructed the dam of the famous Dhebar 
lake, called after him Jai Sainaud, and he died in 1G9S. His son 
Amar Singh II became liana and, ten years later, formed an alliance 
Avitli the Maharajris of Jodhpur and Jaipur for mutual protection against 
the Muhammadans. It AA*as one of the conditions of this compact that 
these chiefs should regain the privilege of marriage Avith tlie Udaipur 
family, Avhich had been suspended since they had given daughters to 
the emperors to Aved, but the RuiuT, unfortunately added a proviso that 
the son of an Udaipur x>rinccss should succeed in preference to any cider 
son by another mother. The quarrels to Avhich this stipulation gave rise 
led later on to the conquest of the country by the Marathas, at Avhosc 
hands MeAA’fir suffered more cruel devastations than it had ever boon 
subjected to by the Muhammadans. 

Amar Singh died in 1710 and Avas succeeded by his son Sangram 
Singh II, under Avhom the State prosiiered, Bahadur Shah conferred 
the parganas of Pur and Miindal on MoAA^ati Ham Buz Khan who, 
supported by a large army, adA'anced to take possession, but he Avas 
defeated and slain at Hurra by the liana’s troops. On the accession 
of Farrukh Siyar, the allies (Mewar, Jodhpur and Jaipur) commenced 
operations by expelling the Mughal officers and overthroAving the 
mosques Avhich had been erected upon the sites of Hindu temples, and 
shortly aftenvaids, the Rana concluded a treaty Avith the king of Delhi 
Avliicli, though it admitted subordination, Avas in all otlier respects 
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favourable. Sangram Siugh died in 1734 at a time when the Mughal 
empire was rapidly declining and the Marathas had begun to overrun 
Central India. He was followed by his son Jagat Singh II. 

During his rule (1734-51) the Mariitha power waxed greater, and 
the surrender to them by Muhammad Shah of the chauth, or one-fourth 
part of the revenues of the empire, opened the door to the demand of 
the claim from all the territories subordinate to it. Accordingly, in 
1736, the Eana concluded a treaty with Baji Rao by which he agreed 
to pay Es. 1,60,000 annually to the Peshwa. A few j'ears later, the 
proviso in the triple compact already noticed began its fatal mischief. 

Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of J aipur had a son, Miidho Singh, by 
a daughter of Rana Amar Singh II, and an elder son, Isri Singh, by 
another wife. To defeat the proviso and strengthen Isri Singh, he 
mamed the latter to a daughter of the Rawat of Salumbar, the most 
powerful of the Udaipur nobles, in order to secure for him a strong 
party in Mewar itself. On Jai Singh’s death in 1743, Isri Singh 
succeeded at Jaipur, but Rana Jagat Singh supported by arms the 
claims of Miidho Singh and, on being defeated, called in the aid of 
Malhar Rao Holkar and agi'ecd to pay him* eighty lakhs of rupees on 
the deposition of Isri Singh. The latter is said to have poisoned 
himselfj while Holkar received in part jiayinent the rich district of 
Earapura, which was thus lost to Mewar. 

Thereafter it became the custom, for the redress of any real or 
supposed wTong, to call in the aid of the Marathas, who thus obtained 
a firm footing in the State, and became the referees in ail disputes 
(deciding, of course, in favour of the highest bidder) and the virtual 
rulers of the country, supporting their armies by devastating the 
villages and levying yearly contributions on the inhabitants. • 

The successors of Jagat Singh were his eldest sou Piutap Singh 
11(1751-54), his grandson Raj Singh II (1764-61), his second son 
Ari Singh II (1761-73), and another grandson, tlic son of the last 
named, Hamir Singh II (1773-78). Throughout their rule the rav- 
ages and exactions of the Marathas continued. The country had 
become so impoverished that Raj Singh was "compelled to ask 
pecuniary aid from the Brahman collector of the tribute to enable 
him to many the Rathor chieftain’s daughter.” Soon after Ari Singh’s 
succession tiie forces of Holkar, under pretext of recovering arrears, 
advanced almost to the capital, and were only checked by a payment 
of fifty-one lakhs. In 1764 a famine afflicted the land^ flour and 
tamarinds were equal in value, and were sold at the rate of a rupee 
for one pound and a half. A few years later, the nobles formed n 
party to depose Ari Singh and set up a youth called Ratna, alleged 
to have been the posthumous son of Rana Raj Singh. To auc- 
ceed in their designs, they called in Sindhia who, after defeating 
An Smgh in a severe battle near Ujjain in 1769, invested Udaipur 
city which was saved only by the talent aud energy of the miniver 
Amar Chand. 


* EomB say 64, othBM 100 lakhs. 
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The siege had lasted six months when Sindhia, to whom time was 
treasure, agreed to retire and abandon the pretender Ratna on pay- 
ment of seventy lakhs, but as soon as the treat 3 ' was signed, he de- 
manded twenty more. Ainar Chand indiguani.l}’' tore up the document 
and sent tho fragments with defiance to Sindhia who, alarmed at his 
resolute spirit, rco])enod negotiations and finally agreed to take 
sixtj'-three lakhs. About half of this sum was paid in jewels, specie, and 
gold and silver plate, aud tho districts of Jawad, Jiran and Niraach 
were mortgaged for the remainder. Two years later (1771), the rich 
province of Godwar, which had boon conquered from the Pariliar 
chief of Mandor before Jodhpur city was built and which had been 
made over temporarily to Jlahriifijn. Rijai Singh of ifarwar to preserve 
it from the pretendor Ratna, was lost as the Rfithor declined to 


ghm it up. ^ « T.- 1- 

Rana Ari Singh was killed by Mah/irao Raja Ajit Singh of Bnndi 
when out shooting with him in 1773. It will be remembered that in 
1382 Runs Kbot Singh was murdered by Lai Singh of Banbaoda, 
who was the brother of Bar. Singh, Rao of Bnndi, On that occasion a 
dyi iig s(xtZ i.s sahi to have prophosind that “tho Rao and the Rana should 
never meet at lihe alutira ■ or •spring-hunt without death ensuing , 
and the projihecy has indeed proved true, for, be.sidcs the ca.se of Ari 
Singh just noticed, Rana. Ratan Singh II and Rao Suraj Mai, while 
shooting together in tho Bundi junglc.s, killed each other in l.l.l]. In 
consequence of those unfortunate incidents there is a feud between 
•the two houses which i.s not yet forgotten. 

During liamlr Singh’.s brief rule, the c.vactions of the Marilthas 
continued, and Mewur lost more tcrritoiy. Sindhia dismissed the 
Ranu's officers from the di.stricts which had been merely mori gaged to 
him, and .seized .other purge/, nns, while Holkar made Jiimsclf master 
of Nimbahera. It has been e.stimated th.at, up to 1/7& when Hamir 
Singh (lied, the Marrithus had extracted from Mewar about 181 lakhs 
of riqiecs in cash, and ten’itory of the annual value of 28 lakhs. 

H.'imir Singh was sncceccled by his brother Bhim .Singh (D iS- 
1828). The oommoncement of his rule was marked by sanguinaiy 
fends amongst tho nobles, which rcndci-ed his conntiy an easy prey to 
the Marathris who, for their own aggimidisumont, ideniified themselves 
with all parties by turns, IMcwur was laid wa.ste by the armic.s of 
vSindhia, Holkar and Amir Khan, and by many Uoi’des of liiKlari 
plunderers, while the Rajput noble.s wore not slow in nsinpinu crown 
lands, ’fho towns wore deserted, the country became a wilderness, 
and the Rana was reduced to absolute poverty and dependent for the 
means of subsistence on the bounty of l^ifdnn Singh, the regent or 
Kotah, who jillowed him Rs, 1,000 a month. The revenue of the 
hlidlsu or crown lands was reduced to only half a lakh ju'r annum, 
while tho chief’s retinue could barely muster fifty 
distractions were increased by a ruinous war between the Maharajas oi 
Jaipur and Jodhpur for tho hand of the liana. s daughter, Kiishna 
Kunwiiri, until the dispute was compromised by poisoning the un- 
liappy girl. 
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At length in 1817 the British Government resolved to extend its 
influence and protection over the States of Rajputana, and Bhitn Singh 
eagerly embraced the opportunity. A treaty was concluded on the 
13th January 1818, by which the British Government agreed to pro- 
tect the principalitj' of Udaipur, and to use its best exertions for the 
restoration’" of the territories it had lost, when this could be done Avith 
propriety ; the Maharanaf on his part acknowledged British siipre- 
inacy, and agreed to abstain from political correspondence with other 
chicts or States, to submit disputes to the arbitration of the British 
Government, and to pay one-fourth of the revenues as tribute for five 
yearn, and thereafter three-eighths in pei^ietuity. In 1826, however, 
the tribute vraa fixed at three lakhs in the local currency, and in 1846 
this was reduced to two lakhs (Imperial). 

Captain (afterwards Lieut.-Col.) James Tod, whose valuable book, 
The Annals and antiquities of Rajasthan, is widely known in Riljpu- 
tana as the Tod-naniah, was the first Political Agent appointed to 
Udaipur. As the country'^ was utterly disorganised and decided inter- 
ference was necessary to restore the State to prosperity, he was dii-ect- 
ed to take the control of afiairs into his own hands. Thp result was 
that the net revenue increased from about Bs. 4,41,000 in 1819 to nearly 
Rs. 8,80,000 in 1821 but, on this minute intex’ference being gradually 
withdrawn, the State again became involved in debt, the British tri- 
bute remained unpaid, with arrears amounting to nearly eight lakhs, 
and the incoming I’evenue was anticipated. It became nccessaiy again 
to place the administration iu the hands of the Political Agent. The 
Mabarana was given an allowance of Rs. 1 ,000 a day, and certain districts 
were I’eserved for the regular payment of the tribute and liquidation 
of arrears. The dependent condition to which the chief was reduced, 
although the result of his own improvidence, was only authorised as a 
temporary measure, inasmuch .as it paralysed all spontaneous and in- 
dividual action within the State, and in 182C, therefore, the uuihorit}’' 
of the Maharanfi was re-established, and the interference of the Poli- 
tical Agent was again withdrawn, but, within a few’ months, extrava- 
gance and oppression became as rife ns they had ever been befoi'e, and 
the roads were almost impassable to single travellei’S. 

Mahfirana Bhim Singh died on the .31st March 1828, having 
learnt neither humility fiom affliction nor wisdom from poverty. 
He held fast by his faults and weaknesses to his death, and lie 
w’as accompanied to the fiineml pyre by four wives and four con- 
cubines. Ho wa.'j succeeded b}' hi.s pon Jaivun Singh, w’ho gave 
himself up to debauchery and vice. Within a few" years the tribute 
had again fallen heavily into arrears, the State was overwlielmed 
wdth debt, and there was an annual deficit of tw’O lakhs' of rupees. 


* This has boon done in some dcCTce but not to tlic extent the Rrm.a contciiiDlatcd- 
hence a noyer-faihng cause of complaint on Iiis])nrt, p.arlicularly with rcispeot to Nim- 
bahera which, having been guaranteed to Amir Khfm, could not he restored. 

‘*''*bed in the treaty, 'it was douhllcss 
used by the chiefs of Mewur prior to ISIS, but Tod nlway.s writM » R.-m.'i.” 
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Accordingly, in 1838 the Court of Directors ordered that if the 
Maharana should fail in his engagements to liquidate the arrears, a 
territorial or other sufficient security should be required. 

Jawan Singh died -Nvithout issue on the 30th August 1838 ; three 
wives and six concubines were burnt with liim ; and bis adopted son, Maharana 
Sardar Singh of the Bfigor family, succeeded to an inheritance Sardar Singh, 
of debt amounting to more than 191 lakhs of rupees, of which nearly 1838-42. 
eight lakhs ivere on account of tribute. Tnis chief was very 
uniiopular with his nobles and, in 1841, with a view to strengthen 
his authorit}’’, desired to subsidise a regiment of infantry to be 
stationed at his caiiital, but the pj-oposal was nob accepted. He died 
on the llth July 1842, only one concubine becoming aaVi with him, 
and he was succeeded by his 3 'ounger brother, Sarup Singh, whom he Maharana 
had adopted. Sarup Singh, 

His rule was marked by the introduction of several reforms and 1842-61. 
by a generally praiseworthy management of the finances. During 
the' klutiny of 1857 he hosjjitably sheltered a number of English 
families from Hiraach, and lie died on the 17th November 1861. 

The follo\\'ing extinct from the Report on the Political Adminis- 
tration of RajputOma for the years 1866-67, giving an account of the 
last known (or, at any rate, the last well-known) case of sail in the 
Mewfir State, may be of interest : — “ After the demise of the last 
Maharana of Udaipur, the first Hindu prince of India, the acknow- 
ledged head of the Kujputs, and the ruler of a ]H'incipality wherein 
ancient customs and usages are cherished more religiously than perhaps 
in any other State, each wife was successively asked to preserve the 
honour of the Sesodia tribe, the chief of which had never burnt alone. 

One and all most positively declined, and a favourite slave girl was 
then appealed to by her brother ! In speaking to the wetched girl, 
he dwelt strongly upon the fact that all the late chief’s lawfully-married 
queens had refused to preserve the honour of the house; and that the 
greater credit would redound upon her, were she prepared to set an 
example of devotion to those who so wilfully declined to evince any 
themselves; that their perversity, in short, had afforded her an 
opportunity to earn a world-wide reputation for fidelity, which it 
were madness to neglect. His ai'guincnts prevailed, and the misguided 

woman consented to die The royal corpse, dressed up 

in regal attire, was conveyed from the palace to the burning place 
(called the Mahusati) in a species of sedan-chair; the funeral 
procession, composed of all loyal subjects of the State, one and all, 
high and lowi rich and poor, even the successor to the throne, 
proceeded the whole distance on foot; one alone in this vast 
multitude was allowed to ride, and she had but a short time to live. 

Mounted on a gorgeously caparisoned horse; herself richly attired as 
lor a festive occasion, literally covered with jewels and costly 
ornaments; her hair loose and in disorder; her Avhole countenance 
wild with the excitement of the scene and the intoxicating effects of 
the drugs she had swallowed, she issued forth with the body. As 
customary on such occasions, the victim, as the procession moved on, 
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unclasped the ornaments with which she was profusely decorated, and 
flung them to the right and to the left amongst the crowd. On 
reaching the Maha^ati, in a space closed by tent w'alls, the coi*p!>o was 
unrobed, and the slave girl seating herself with the head of the 
lifeless body in her lap was built up, as it wore, with Avood steeped in 
oil. The kundtsoT canvas walls wci-c then lemoved, and the p 3 're 
lighted; and as the flame shot up bright and fierce, the crowd 
around raised a great clamour, which lasted until the dreadful scone 
was over." 

The writer of the above. Colonel "W. F. Eden, the governor 
General’s Agent, concluded by remarking: — “Shocking as this satf 
was felt to he, the fact that every wife had, for the first time in 
the annals of Mewar, declined to die on strch an occasion, cannot 
hut react favourably on the feelings and sentiments of other Bajinit 
families.” 

Mahawnri Mahsiifinil Sarup Singh was succeeded b^' liis nephew Shambhu 

^Singli^'^ Singh, to Avhom the privilege of adoption was guaranteed in 18G2-by 

1861-7i British Government. During his minority the administration was 

carried on by a Council Avith the aid of 1 he advice of the Political Agent, 
but this body norked badly, and it Avas eventually found nccessarj* to 
entrust greater power to the Agent. This mc.Tsure Avas attended 
with success. Many reforms Avere introduced: the civil and criminal 
courts were placed on a more sati^factory footing ; life and property 
Avere better sociu'ed by the formation of police; tlie jail Avns reorganised, 
a high school established, and the hospital was inipjoved. Public 
AA'orks rcceii’ed attention, and roads to Nimach and Desuri Avere cons- 
tructed. Moreover, the revenues were so oconomicall}’ managed and 
superAUsed that, w hen the reins of government wore handed OA'or to 
the young chief in November 1865, the cash balance in the treasury 
exceeded thirt}’ lakhs. Thereafter, affairs continued to progres.^ satis- 
fiictorily. I he Mabarana’s libomlit}' and good management during 
the famine of 1868-69 met with the cordial approA-al of Government, 
and he was created a G.aS.L in ISTl ; he died, liowover, at the 
early age of twenty-seA'en on the 7th October 1574. 

Maharana Sajjan Singh, his first cousin, AA'a.s selected as his ."successor, and 

1674 - 84 ® ’ ' 1 ® by the British Government Objections to 

the succession were raised by his uncle Sohan Singh who, in spite of 
repeated warnings, refused to tender his allegiance to the Mahaiuna,. 
and as ho continued to sot his authority at defiance, a small force of 
LJdai23ur troops, aided by a detsicbniont of the Mownr Bliil Corps, was 
sent to reduce hia fort of Bfigor. Soh.in Singh siuTcndorcd Avithoiit 
a shot being fired and was remoA-ed as a State prisoner to Benares, 
hut was allmyed to return to Udaipur on certain conditions in 1880 .' ' 

Singh being a minor, the State Avas managed for about 
two.yeais by a Council aided by the Political Agent, hut he Avas 
inyestod with ruling poAvers on the 18th Sejitemhur 1876. He 
attended the IraiJerial assemblage at Delhi in January 3877, when 
his salute Avns raised for life 'from nineteen (the usual salute of the 
Maharana) to twenty-one guns. In 1870 the Darbur agreed to 
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^lippress and absolutely prohibit the manufacture of salt in any part 
of the State, also to abolish the levy of all transit-duty thereon ; and 
as compensation for these concessions, it receives from the Government 
of India a sum of Rs. 2,04,150 yearly. Again in 1880, with the view 
of benefiting its subjects, it abolished the duties levied on many 
commodities, a,nd retained them only on opium, cloth, cotton, 
tobacco, gitr, iron, onahud, timber, ga/nja and silk cloth. Among 
other events of this rule may be mentioned the starting of settlement 
operations in certain khalsa districts in 1879 and the construction of 
several irrigation works. Maharana Sajjan Singh was created a 
G.C.S.I. in 1881, and died without issue on the 23rd December 1884. 

The unanimous choice of the family and leading men fell on 
Fateh Singh, the third .son* of Maharaj Dal Singh, jagudar of 
Sivrati, and a descendant of the fourth son of Rana Sangram Singh II. 
The selection having been accepted and confirmed by Government, 
Fateh Singh was duly installed as Maharana on the 4th March 1885 
and is still ruling. For a few months he carried on the government 
with the assistance of the Resident, but was invested with full powers 
on the 22nd August 1885. He was created a G.C.S.I. in 1887, and 
in the same year, in commemoration of the jubilee of Her late 
Majesty’s reign, abolished transit-dues within his State on all articles 
except opium. In 1897 his personal salute was raised to twenty-one 
guns, and Her Highness the Maharani was appointed a member of 
the Imperial Order of the Grown of India. The more important events 
of the past twent}^ years have been the establishment of schools and 
dispensaries in the districts, the introduction of the land revenue 
settlement, the construction of a railway from Chitor to the capital, 
and the disastrous famine of 1899-1900. 

The heir apparent to the gaddi is His Highness’ only surviving 
son, Maharaj Runwar Bhopal Singh, who was born on the 22nd 
February 1884. 


Arcli 83 ology, 

Mewar is rich in archmological remains. Stone inscriptions dating 
from the third century B.C. to the eighteenth century A.D. are 
numerous, but none have been found on copper of a date earlier than 
the twelfth century. Of coins yet discovered, the following are the 
most ancient: — (i) Square silver and bronze, punch-marked with a 
variety of devices ; (ii) those of the Indo-Scythian series (second to 
fifth centuries); (iii) those of the Gupta dynasty (fifth and sixth 
centuries), and (iv) numerous varieties called gadhid from the original 
bust having assumed the form of an ass’ (gadhd) hoof, and belonging 
to the sixth to twelfth centuries. Among buildings, the oldest are 
probably the twm st'dpus or topes at Nagarincar Chitor. On the lofty 
hill of Chitor stand the two well-known towers, the Kirtti Siambh 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century, and the Jai' Stambh of the 
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CHAPTER III. 


The People. 

The fii-st onnineralion of fclio population took place in 1881, and 
the total number of inhabilanfs was returned at 1,4!)4',220 or 118 
to the squai'C mile. The State then eontained seven towns and .0,715 
villages. It was foreseen from llic first that a housc-to-liouso census 
or actual counting of individvial.s would not answer among the stuni- 
barharous Bhils and that to attempt it would load to a general rising. 
The ^^'ildcst rumours were afloat regarding the object in view. Some 
thought that the Government wi.shed to ascertain how manj’' able- 
bodied men wore available for .service in Kubnl, or that the intention 
wa,s to take away their wivc.s from them in firdcr th.at the race might 
hocomc extinct, or that the census was -merely a prelimiuaiy to fresh 
taxation, an idea doubtless stimulated at fii*st by some ovcr-officious 
enumerators cnejuiri ng the number of their cattle. The most ludicrous 
scare, however, was t hat the men and women were to be weighed and that 
marriagc.s were to be regulated accoixling to the weight of the parties, 
the fat wotnen being n.ssigncd to the stout men atid vice verm; this 
was gravely discusseil in the prc.sencc of the Political Snperintemlent 
of the Hilly 'JVacts, and formed one of the items which the disafteeted 
Bhils entered in thoiv schedule of grievances. 

It was, therefore, decided to simply ascertain through the head- 
men the number of village.s and hamlets and the number of huts in 
each, and to .allow four peivon.s (two of cither sc.v) to each hut. 
According to thi.s naigh method, which wn.s observed only in the purely 
Jihil countr}', the number of inhabitants worked out to 51,07C, ana 
this figure hn.s been included in the total (1,404,220) given alwvu. 

At the next census, taken in 1891, the Bhils .still objecitcd to being 
counted, and as the local nuthoritie.s were unable to allay their fears, 
the same procedure as in 1883 was followed in regard to them. The 
total population was returned at ],84.'>,U08, thus .showing an inciva.se 
of .3.50,788 persons or more than 2.9 per cent, during the decade : but 
there is reason to believe t-hut these figures were considerably above 
the mark. 3'^>r cxamjilo, while tlic emumcraicd population inoivascd 
from 1,448,144 in 1881 to 1,710,570 in 1891 (or by IS jier cent.), 
the estimated number of vAtcnuvici aied lihils rose from 51,071) to 
184,429, or by no loss than 10.3 per cent, during the same period ; the 
series of pro.‘(perous seasons which the country enjoyed between 1881 
and 1891 could not have benefited the Bhils to the enormous extent 
above indiaited. Ag.aiu, the total number of Bhils (emimcmtcd and 
unenumorated) in 1891 was returned at over 378,000, whereas ten 
yearn later, when these p«iO})le were for the first time regularly counted, 
their number was fouucf to be only 1 18,481. It is true that the tribe 
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suffered severely during and immediately after the great famine of 
1899-1900 , but it has never been suggested that the rate of mortality 
■was as high as 70 per cent.; on the contrar}’^, in the official famine report 
the rate -was estimated at from 2o to 30 per cent. Lastly, it has been 
recorded that in 1891 the enumerating staff did not venture to enter 
many of the more inaccessible villages, but ■were content to record 
as the number of huts any figure given them by the first inhabitant 
Avhom they happened to meet, instead of, as in 1881, obtaining that 
information direct from the headman. It would seem, therefore, 
that the number of unonumerated Bhils was over-estimated in 1891. 

Census of The last census took place on 'the night of the 1st March 1901, 
1901. except in the Bhil country where the enumeration was taken during 
the da}' in the last fortnight of February, because counting by night 
in large straggling villages extending often for miles through dense 
forest was impracticable. It was believed that the famine relief 
measures which had recently been undertaken for their preservation, 
and the largo grants of clothing, seed and cattle unstintingly given 
to them b}' the committee of the Indian Famine Fund had rubbed off 
a great deal of the shyness, .savagery and distrust of the Bhils, and 
the result proved the correctness of this view. It was e.xplained to 
them that one object of the counting was to ascertain how many 
people might require food in the next famine, and this argumontiim 
ad ventt'em, assiduously applied by the supervisors, appears to have 
been most effective. 

The census of 1901 was thus the first complete one taken in Mewfir, 
and the total number of inhabitants was found to be 1,018,805, or 
826,203 less than in 1891. For reasons already given, it is doubtful 
if the decrease in population was as much as 45 per cent,, but it was 
ceriiamly verj' great and was due to a series of indifferent seasons 
culminating in the famine of 1899-1900, and to a severe typo of 
malarial fever, which prevailed in the autumn of 1900, and is said to 
have carried off more victims than the famine itself. 

Density. density per sgunre mile in 1901 was 80 as compared with 76 

for Bajputana as a whole; this low figure is largely due to the 
scattered nature of the villages in the wild hill}' country in the west, 
south-west and south. 

To^ras and At the last census, the State contained fourteen towns, including 
lungea, the small cantonments of. Kherwara and Kotra, and 6,030 villages. 
The total number of occupied houses w.as 275,114, and the avemge 
number of persons per house was 3'7. Of the towns, one (lvoti*a) had 
a population of less than 1,000, six between 2,000 and .5,000, five 
between 5,000 and 10,000. one between 10,000 and 20,000, and one 
(the capital) between 40,000 and 50,000. The urban population 
numbered 111,7/9, or nine per cent, of the total population of 

1 the average number of houses per town was 2,804 including, 
an ,066 excluding the capital, while the avemge number of persons 
per house was only 2-85 — an e.xtrerae]y low figure. 

ftiar, .-nrf more than 94 per cent., contained les.s 

than oOO inhabitants each, 245 had between 600 and 1,000, 79 
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between 1,000 and 2,000, while 25 had more than 2,000 inhabitants. 
The rural popiilntiou numbered 907,026 occupjdng 235,850 houses, 
and those liguros give us an avemgc of only 150 persons and 39 
liouses per village, and of ;i'84i persons per house. In the plain 
country t he village sites are usually compact groups of houses, while 
elsewhere the habitations arc necessarily more scattered. The Bhils 
and Girfisias of the south and south-w’ost reside in puls, or congrega- 
tions of detached^ huts, which sometimes cover an immense area and 
are generally di^'idcd into a number of phaluB or hamlets. The huts 
are built on sepjiralo hillocks at some distance from each other, and 
this mode of living, by preventing surprise, gives these wild races 
greater scciirit}^ The jungle on the larger hills in the vicinity is 
allowed to grow so that, in c:iso of attack, the Bhils, with their 
families and cattle, can esetipc to it for cover. 

The people are not clisjjosed to move from their homes; indeed, 
the Bhils have always been .so averse to migration that Tod has called 
them “.the uncullivatcd mushrooms of India, fixed, as tho rocks and 
trees of their inouniain wilds, to the spot which g.ave them birth." In 
1891 over 95 per cent, of the total population wore born in the State, 
and b}* 1901 the proportion had risen to more than 97 per cent. Such 
interchange of population as occiins is almost entirely with the adjoining 
States or the Briti.sh district of Ajrner-ilerwnra, and is largely due to 
tlie marriage custom-s of tlic Hindus, which necessitate alliances with 
persons living .some distance away; and in these transactions I^Icwur 
is generally a loser. For example, at the census of 1901, it was found 
that Mewarhad received 12,290 pei-sons (0, *108 being females) fi-om 
other Stalc-s in Bujpuirma, but luul given them 22,05*1 persons (J 3,818 
females), ora net loss of 2,951 males and 7,410 females. Similar!}', in 
its tran.sacLioiis with territories ouisido the Native Slate.s of Kiijputana 
.such as Central India, Ajmer- MorwAra and Bombay, the Slate suflered 
a net lo.s.s of -over 37,000 persons, of whom nearly 21,000 were 
female.*;. 

The regislration of bii ths and deaths was started at the capital 
in 1882, at Ohitor in 1 885, and at Jlhilwara and Jahuxpur in J 887, but 
the .*>tali.s.tics are admittedly unreliable. In 1891, wlicn these four 
towns contained a population of 72,428, the ratio of registered births 
per 1,000 of tho impulation was 26 0, varying from 37 0 at Jabfizpur 
to IG'9 at Bhihvfira, while that of rcgisiured deaths was about 19, 
ranging from 14 at Bhilwuvu to 37’4 at Jahazpur. In 1901 these 
towns contained 07,314 inlmbitants and, while the birth-rate per 1,000 
fell to 10*0, the deatb-ruto luse to 47'0, and in Blulwura was as high 
as 83. More than seventy per cent, of the deaths were in either year 
ascribed to malarial fover. TJjo system of rogistoring vital statistics 
has never been extended to any of the districts, and no returns ImVo 
been received from the wtpilal and Jahir/.pur since 1902. 

'fhe princijial disoase.s treated in tho medical institutions of the 
State are malarial fevcjs, diseases of the skin, ulcers and abscesses, 
respiratory and rheumatic atieclions, and diairha'a and dysentery. 
Epidemics of cholera arc comparati^'ely rare, but during the last fifteen 
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years there have been three outbreaks. That of 1900 was of a severe 
type, and the mortality at the capital and in the Hilly Tracts, notably 

at Khenvara, was very high. t -s ^ • • j 

Plague, Bnbonic plague (makamdn or gd/nth-Jci-Ttiandagi) first visited 

the State towards the end of 1836, attacking some villages south of 
Gangapur, such as Lrikhora and Lakhminiivas, as well as Kfinkroli 
further to the south-west. The disease is said to have been introduced 
by an astrologer from Pali (in Jodhpur) where it had boon raging for 
some months, and to have claimed a few hundred victims, but it 
died out by the beginning of the hot weather of 1837. The present 
epidemic started in Bombay in 189C and, excluding seven cases which 
were detected at various railway stations between 1898 and 1902 and 
were promptly isolated, Mewar remained free for seven years. In 
August 1903, however, the disease was imported from Indore to 
Eajiawas, whence it spread to the neighbouring villages, and two 
months later apijeared in Chhoti Sadri. Since then, plague has con- 
tinued almost uninterruptedly up to the present time (April 1906), 
and all parts of the country have at one period or another been affected, 
such as Jahazpur, Bhihvara, Knmbhalgarh, Kiithdwiira, Udaipur, 
Rajnagar, Saltiinbar, Chitor, Chhoti Sfidi'i, Bari Sfidri, etc. Including 
cases among railway pa.s.sengors, there have altogether been 32,587 
seizures and 11,205 deaths up to the end of Mai*ch 1906, The only 
measures taken by the Darbar to deal with tho disease have been the 
evacuation and disinfection of houses, and the segregation of sufferers. 
Inoculation has not been attempted. ' 

Infirmitiefl, The census report shows 191 persons to have been nfllictcd in 1901, 
namely nineteen insane, twenty-seven deaf and dumb, 140 blind and 
five lepers. These figures show an enormous decrease since 1891 , when 
the number of afflicted persons, excluding deaf-mutes who were not 
recorded, was returned at 2,875, of whom 416 were insane, 78 were 
lepers and no less than 2,381 were blind. The late famine is doubtless 
mainly responsible for the diminution in the numbers of the infirm 
who, dependent as they always are on the help of their relativ'es or on 
private charity, were probably among the first to succumb ; but tlie 
reduction of 94 per cent, in the number of tho blind is to a consider- 
able extent due to the spread of vaccination and the greater readiness 
of the people to resort to the hospitals where they mceivc skilled 
medical treatment. 

Ser. _ The projjortion of females to 1,000 males has risen from 867 
in 1881 to 912 in 1891 and 914 in 1901. Of tho total population at 
the last census 532,046, or more than 52 per cent., were males 
and 486,769 females, and, the returns show that males exceeded 
females in eveiy district or divisional unit except in the small estate 
of Sheopur (Fatehgarh) where females were in a majority of one, 
though in the parganas of Kumbhalgarh and Saira and the estates 
of Bhainsrorgarh aud Kaijali the numbers were practically the same. 
Tailing the population by religion, the percentage of females to males 
was 87 among Musalinans, 89 among Animists, 91 among Jains and 92 • 
among Hindus. The last figure, together ivith the steady increase in ' 
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the proport-ionatc nuinbor of females flince 1881, and the fact that in 
1001 f.hcro ^'cre more female than male children under five years of 
afl;e seem to show that the practice of female infanticide, once so com- 
mon amon/i' the Kfijpnls and. certain other Hindus, has disappeared. 

At tlio last census about 38 per cent, of tlio people were returned 
ns unmarried, J-i- as married and 18 as •vvidowed. Of the males about 
40 per cent, and of the females only 28-7 per cent, werc single. 
TJicre were altogether 1,024 married females to 1,000 married males, 
and 1,841 widows to 1,000 widowers, 1’he relatively low proportion 
of unmari'icd women and the high proportion of widows aro tho 
results of the custom which enforces the early marriage of girls and 
(liscoumges the romaniage of widows ; while the excess of wives over 
husband's is dne chiefly to polygamy. Taking the population by 
religions, we find that, among the males, oO ]>er cent, of tho Jains and 
Ani'inists, 55 per cent, of the Hindus and 59 per cent, of the JIusalmans 
were married or v.'idowed, and that, among the females, the similar 
percentages were A nimists (55. Jains 67, ^lusalmans 70 and Hindus 73. 
Among the JTindus niavriago is a religions .sacrament. A man must 
marry and begot childvciu to ^lorform Iris funeral rites, lost his spirit 
wander uneasily in tho waste jilaces of the earth and if a Hindu 
maiden is unniawicd at puberty, her condition brings .social obloquy 
on her family .and, according to certain texts, entails retrospective 
damnation on three goneration.s of ancestors. Iijarly marriages arc 
common, but do not usuallv m.ark (he commoneoment of conjugal life. 
Thus, nearly v8 per cent, of Hindu boys and 19 per cent, of Hindu 
girls under (he ago of fiftoou were either married or widowed, and tho 
figures tor ^Insalmruis were only slightly less; in tho enso of tho 
Jains and Animisis, however, the age of marriage is generally later. 
Polvgamy is not nncommou among the Blills, and i.s allowed by many 
Hindu castes: it i.s permitted in all cases where the first wife is 
barren or bears only female cliildrcn. Divorce is also allowed by 
Mnbninmadau l-iw .and among the 15h11s and lower castes of tho 
Hindus, bui. is seldom resoj'lod to : polyandry i.s nnknow’ii. 

The language ,spol:en by more than ninety per cent, of the people s 
Mcwfirl, and anothiir .six per coni, or so .speak JJhili or Viigdi. jMcnuri 
is a v,ariotv of iMurwari which is the most important of the four main 
groo.ijs of ib'ijastliam, IlhilT, or tho Bhil dialect, is, on the other hiuul, 
based on Gujaruli bnt is int<-*vino(liatc betAveen it and Rujaslhclni, 
forming, iii fiiet, a connecting liidc between the two. 

Of caste.'-, and tribc.s met with in tho State, tho following wore Uic 
most nuinornus in 1901: — Bhil'^ (n8,li3S); Mnhajans (94,317); 
Brfdimaus f 93,982); Kai]juts (91,837); 5 

(49,984); Halai.s (40,542); Gadris (32,640); knmhars (31.6o9); 
Cliamaii (30,817); Dfmgi.s (28,317); Clirdcam (27,924); Dhakars 
(19.059): JJlnns (17.807); Mfdis (1.5.589); and Nnis (ly,007). 

The Bhils formed more than lU ])or cent, of the entire popnl.ation 
and were all rct.urned a.s Aiiimi-sts." They arc found throughout the 
State, but their real home is in the south and south-west. An ac- 
count of them is given in Part V of this volume. 
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The Mahajans or Baiiiasor Vaisyas are, by occupation, mostly shop- 
keepers, traders and money-lenders, but many are in the service of the 
State, and not a few follow agriculture. By religion more than two- 
thirds of them are Jains. The princij^al subdivisions of this caste 
found in Mewar are the Oswal and the Mahesri. 

The Brahmans come first on the list of social precedence; they . 
perform priestly duties, or are engaged in trade, agriculture, and State 
or private service. Many of them live by begging or hold land free of 
rent. Their various septs or gotras have never been recorded at 
any census, but the Paliwal, Bhat-Mewara, Gujar Gaur and Audichya 
are said to be the most numerous. 

Included among the Rajputs are 161 Musalmans, enumerated 
chiefly in the Badnor estate close to the MerwSra border, but of 
them nothing can now he Mcertained ; the number of Rajputs pro- 
per is therefore 91,676, or about one-eleventh of the population of 
the State. They are, of bourse, the aristocracy of the country and, as 
such, hold the land to a very large extent, either as receivers of rent 
or as cultivators, and they are proud of their warlike reputation and 
punctilious on points of etiquette ; but as a race, they are inclined to 
live too much on the past and to consider any occupation other than 
that of arms or government as derogatory to their dignity. As culti- 
vators, they are lazy and indifferent and look on all manual labour as 
humiliating, and none but the poorest classes will themselves follow 
the plough. The census report of 1901 docs not tell us the disposition 
of the Rajputs of Mewar by clans hut it is believed that, in addition 
to the Sesodias, the Eathors, the Ohauhans, the Jhalas and the Pon- 
wars are most strongly represented. The Sesodia clan is of course the 
most numerous and is divided up into a number of septs or families, 
the more important of which are called Chondawat, Ranawat, Samng- 
devot and Shaktawat. The Chondawats are the dcscendriuts of 
Chonda, the eldest son of Rana Lakba, who in 1397 surrendered his 
right to the gaddi in favour of his younger brother Mokal ; the most 
iimuential members of this family are the Rawats of Salumbar, 
Deogarh, Begun, Araet, Bhainsrorgarh, Kurahar and Asind, all of 
whom are nobles of the first class. The Rnnawats are all those 
families (except the Shaktawats, who form a separate sept) des- - 
cended directly from Rana XJdai Singh or any subsequent Rana, 
and include the Rajas of Banera and Shahpura and the Maharajs 
of Karjali and Sivrati. The Mahuranas of Udaipur are always 
selected from the numerous descendants of Sangram Singh TT . 
now represented by the Kaqali, Sivrati, Nitawal and Piladbar houses* 
the last two being offshoots of the Bagor estate which is now 
hhalsa. The Sarangdevots take their name from Sarangdev, a 

g randson of Rana Lakha, and their principal representative is the 
awat of Kanor; while the Shaktawats are called after Shakta, a 
son of Rang. Udai Singh, and the head of the house is the Maharaj 
of Bhindar. The other Rajput clans mentioned above are all repre- 
sented among the first class nobles; indeed, the Jhalas supply the 
senior noble of the State in the person of the Raj of Bari Sadri, and 
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the Chaulirms furnish the second and third in rank, namelj' the Eao 
of Bedln and the Bawat bf Kotharia. 

The other castes need no lengthy description. The Jats and 
Grijar-s arc ])ossesscd of fine phj’sique and, with the Dangis, Dhakars, 
Gadris and Jlfilis, form the great cultivating classes. The Balnis are 
the village servants, the Kiimhuvs arc potters, and the Ghainurs arc 
tanners and worlcors in leather. 

The number of hlinas in lOOl was returned at 1 7,897, but a 
mistake appears to have hoen made in the .T.ihazptir sila in the 
north-cast. This district, a portion of which is inchulcd in the rugged 
tract of country known a.s the IVlma Khcmr, is known to be the home 
of the Parihilr jlllnas, claiming half-blood with the famous Parihar 
Bfijputs of JTandor, yet, according to the census .stalistic.s, it contained 
but three Alinas, aim all of them were females, while 9,1 22 pomons, or 
more than 21 jier cent, of the population, were returned a.s Bhils. 
There can he no doubt that almost all of 1 he latter wore really Minas. 
The tribe may be divided into two distinct classes, namely one 
inhabiting the wilds of the Chappau in the south-east, and the olbcr 
found in the plain country, more particularly in .Tahazpur. The 
Alinas of the Clmp^ian arc in ajipoarance, manners, customs and dress 
almost identical with the Bhils, while the others live in .settled 
villages like the more civilised population. The Parihur Alinas are a 
fine, athletic race, formerly famous as savage and daring marauders and 
much addicted to the practice of female infanticide, but they have now 
settled down and liave for many yeni-s enlisted freely in the 42nd 
(Deoli) regiment (or the Allnu Battalion, as it was called from 1857 
to 18(30). 

Classifying the population accottliiig to religions, we find that in 
1901 more than seventy-six jtcr cent, were Hindus, thirteen per cent. 
Aniini.sts, .si.\ percent, .lains.and nearly four per cent. Alusalmfins, while 
Christians numbered 243, Sikhs 41, Aryfi.s 24, and Punsis 12, But it 
must bo remembered that the border line between Hindui.'^m and 
Animism is vague and uncorlain, and it is impossible lo say definitely 
whore the one ends and the other begins. 

No attempt was mndeat the last census to record the sects of Hindus, 
chiefly because the majority cither had no sect or, if they had, did not 
know wliat it was. But we rimy group the Hindus into three classes, 
namely Saivas or tho.se who regard Siva ns supretno, Ynishimvn.s or those 
who render similar allegiance to Vishnu, and Sfiktns or wor.'shippere of 
the creative energy (safeti), and it is .‘«aid that ihc Vaishnavas are 
most numerous in Alewur, The Hindius gcneralfy recognise the 
existence of one supreme God (Pnramoshwar) and believe in the 
transmigmtion of .*50018, but some of the lower castes have the idea that 
when they die, the}' wll go direct cither to heaven (svarga) or 
hell (narak) without the trammels of endless rebirths wliich the more 
orthodox sections believe in. 

Animism may bo defined roughly as the belief that man is 
surrounded by u multitude of vaguely conceived spirits or powers, 
some of which reside in trees, rivcj's or rocks, while othens preside over 
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cholera, smallpox or cattle diseases ; and all of these ghostly elements 
require to be diligently propitiated by means of offerings and ceremonies 
in which magic and witchcraft piny an important part. The Animists 
of this State are either Bhils or Minus, and the above definition is 
applicable to the case of the majority hut, on the other h.and, there 
are many hovering on the outskirts of Hinduism, who worship the 
different deities such as Mahadeo, Devi, Bhairon, Hanuman, etc., and 
some who have great faith in the Jain god, Kakhabhnath, whom they 
call Kalaji from the colour of the image in the famous shrine at 
Rakhabh Dev in the south-west of the State. 

The main Jain sects are the ancient di\nsions of the Digambara, 
whose images are unclothed, whose ascetics go naked, and who assert 
that woman cannot attain salvation, and the Swetnmhara, who liold 
the opposite vicAv regarding women, and whose im.age.s are clothed 
in white. There is an offshoot from the latter, known as Dhundia, 
which carries to an extreme the doctrine of the preservsition of animal- 
life, and worships gurus instead of idols. Of the 64,023 Jains 
in 1901, more than 45 per cent, returned their sect as Dhiindia, 32 as 
Swetambara, and about 22 per cent, as Digambara. 

The Musalmans numbered onl}' 40,072 and of these, over 12,000 
were Sheikhs, 10,000 Pathans and 4,000 Bohras. Only the two main 
sects, the Sunnis and Shiahs, were represented at the last census, and 
89 per cent, of the Muhammadans belonged to the former. The Sunnis 
accept the authority of all the successors of Muhammad, whereas the 
Shiahs look upon the first three, Abu Bakr, Omar and Othnian, as 
interlopers, and regard Ali, Muhammad’s son-in-law, as the first true 
Khalifa. 

The Christian community has increased from 130 in 1881 and 137 
in 1891 to 243 in 1901. In the year last named 184 were Nixtives, 
48 Europeans and 11 Eurasians. Qf the Native Christians, 96 were 
Presbyterians, 61 Roman Catholics, .and 23 belonged to the Church of 
England. The United Free Church of Scotland Mission Ims had a 
branch at Udaipur city since 1877 ; it maintains throe schools for 
hoys, four for girls, and a fine hospital -which is deservedly popular. 
The Church Missionary Society established a brunch at Kherwara in 
1881, and supports three primary schools for boj’-s. The State is 
included in the Anglican see of the Bishop of Nagpur and, as far as 
the Roman Catholic Church is concerned, lies within the Prefecture of 
Rajputana, which was established in 1891-92 and is administered hy 
the Capuchin Fathers of Paris. The Prefect Apostolic has Kis head- 
quarters at Agra. 

At the last census, more than 55 per cent, of the people returned 
some form of agriculture as their principal means of subsistence : thxis, 
50-8 per cent, were either landlords or tenants, 4‘5 per cent, field- 
labourers, and 0-11 per cent.^ growers of special products, chiefly 
fruits .and vegetables. In addition, over 25,000 persons (or another 24 
per cent.), who mentioned some other einplo 3 fraent as the chief source 
of their livelihood, were also partially agriculturists ; and a further 3^ 
per cent., shown under the head of general labourers, were doubtless 
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to some extent supported by work in the fields. The industrial 
population amounted to 21 per cent, and was engaged chiefly in the 
provision of food and drink, and in the cotton and leather indu.stries. 
Personal and domestic services provided employment for about' four 
per cent, of the people, commerce for a similar proportion, ■while the 
professional ' class, embracing religion, education, literature, law and 
medicine, as well as actors, singers and dancers, formed 2*4 per cent. 
Persons returned as having no occupation numbered more than 44,000, 
or over four per cent., and included those of independent means, 
pensioners, prisoners and beggars, chiefly the last. 

The majority of the people have three meals a day, one in 
the early morning called siraman, another at midday called rotl, and 
the third in the evening called vi^u. The food largely consists 
of unleavened cakes called cJinpatis, made of the flour of wheat, barley, 
maize or millet according to the means of the consumer*. With these 
are eaten vegetables and pulse cooked with clarified butter ^hi), and 
the well-to-do often add rice. All classes keep cattle and goats 
in order to get a read^f supply of milk. Rajputs, Chaxans and 
Muhammadans eat flesh, as also do the Bhils and the lower Hindu 
castes when they can afford it, but with this exception, their daily bill 
of fare is as simple and unvaried as that of the masses. 

There is nothing peculiar about the ordinary dress of the people. 
The males of the higher and middle classes wear cither dhoti 
(loin-cloth) or trousers, a shirt (Jiwt'ta), a long coat (angarkhd), 
a cloth round the yfiiist^lcamarhand), and a turban of sorts. The 
richer men wear a long coat (called ach/can, and often very handsome) 
in place of, or in addition to the angarkim, and the use of a kerchief 
{rtimdl) round the neck or over the turban is popular among some of 
the higher castes. There is but little difference in dress between 
Hindus and Muhammadans. The latter wear trousers, tight below 
the knee and fuller at the waist, and they button their coats to the left 
instead of to the right like Hindus and Europeans. Hindus of the 
lower classes Avear a turban, loin-cloth and a short coat {ba/ndl) 
reachiug to the Avaist, and sometimes a sheet over the shoulders 
Avhich can be used as a Avrap for the upper part of the body. 

The dress of a Hindu female consists of a coloured skirt or petticoat 
(ghagra), a half-.slGeved bodice {kanchli), and a sheet or veil (orkni) 
taken over the head and round the body. Among the Musalmans, the 
females wear draAvers (paijamas), a longer bodice more like a shirt, and 
the usual veil. 

The Avildcr Bhils arc scantily clad, their apparel generally consisting 
of a dirty rag round the head (the hair hanging in uncombed masses 
to their shoulders) and a Avaist-cloth of limited length. Their Avomen- 
folk dress like the poorer Hindus, but wear a number of brass bangles 
and rings on their arms and legs. . 

The houses of the masses are generally built of mud or of unburnt 
brick's ; some have flat mud roofs supported on wooden beams, Avhile 
others have sloping roofs of ill-baked tiles. The majority are low and 
badly A’^entilated, and usually of the same pattern— a quadrangular 
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enclosure with rooms ranged round the sides. The Bhils build their 
own huts, thatching them with straw and leaves, and in rare cases with 
tiles, while the walls consist of interwoven bamboos or mud and loose 
stones. These huts are neat and comfortable and, standing as they 
do on separate hillocks or ridges, are also healthy. 

Hindus cremate their dead as a rule, but some of the ascetics, such 
as Gosains and Sanyasis, are buried and generally in a sitting posture. 
The Bhils almost invariably bum their dead, but boys and virgins and 
the first victim of an outbreak of smallpox are buried. The latter 
custom is to propitiate the goddess Mata and if, within a certain time, 
no one else in the A'illage dies of the disease, the body is disintcired 
and burnt. The Musalmans always practise inhumation, and erect 
memorial-stones or buildings. 

Apart from cricket and lawn-tenuis, ivbich are played only at the 
capital, the chief games of the younger generation are blindman’s buff, 
dasoAilsl (a kind of hockey), galU dandd (tip-cat), top-spinning 
^called bhamurd), hide-and-seek, and marbles. Kite-flying is practised 
by both children and adults ; the object of the players is to cut each 
other’s strings, and for this. purpose they are glued and dipped in 
powdered glass or mica, so that by sawing the cord up and down in 
one spot the rival string is cut in two. The indoor amusements are 
chess with some variations from Euroiiean rules, several card games, 
and chopar, a kind of backgammon plajmd with cowries and dice. 

The wealthier Rajputs are fond of shooting but, spealdng general!}’', 
use only the rifle, while the Bhils are no mean archers and, in their 
own particular way, get a certain amount of sport yearly. But for tho 
adult rural population as a whole there are no amusements and relax- 
ations, and the monotony of their daily life is varied only by an occa- 
sional manidgo or the celebration of one of the annual festivals. 

The Hindu festivals observed in Udaipur are described at length 
in Tod’s Annals and antiquities of Rajasthan, Volume I, Chapters 
XXI and XXII. The princijral are the "Vasaut Panchami, or 
celebration of the commencement of spring, early in February; the 
well-known Holi in March ; the Gangor in honour of Garni or Parbatr, 
the goddess of abundance, kept with groat brilliancy at tho capital just 
after the Holi; the Tij (or third of Sawan, being tho anniversary of the 
day on which Parbatr was, after long austerities, reunited to Siva) and 
the Rakhi (when bracelets are bound on as charms to avert evil), both 
occurring about J uly or August ; tire Dasahra in September or October ; 
the Dewali in the following month ; and the Shakraut (or autumnal 
equinox) a few days later. The chief Muhammadan festivals are the 
MuharTam, the anniversary of the death of Hasan and Husain; the 
Id-ul-Fitr, marking the end of Ramzan, the month of fasting ; and the 
Id-uz-Zuha, commemorating the sacrifice of Ishmael by Abraham. 

Among some of the higher and middle classes of the Hindus, it is 
the custom when a child is born to send for the family priest or astrolo- 
ger who, after making certain calculations, announces the initial letter 
of the name to be given to the infant. The children are usually called 
after some god or goddess, of the day of the week, or some jewel or 
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ferocious animalj or are given a name suggestive' of power. The name 
of a man’s father is never added to his own, whether in addressing 
him by speech or letter, but the name of his caste or gotra is some- 
times prefixed or suffixed, e.g. Kothaii Balwant Singh and Bachh 
Raj Bhandari. Tlie distinctive feature in the names of those belong- 
ing to the higher Bfndu castes is that the suffixes are generally indica- 
tive of the subdivision to which they belong. Thus, among the 
Brahmans the name will often end with Deo, Shankar, Ram, Das, etc. ; 
among the Kshattriyas almost always with Singh; and among the 
Vaisyas with Mai, Chand, etc. The Sudras, on.the other hand, usually 
have only one name — a diminutive of that of a higher class — such as 
Bberia (Bhairon Lai), Chhatria (Chhatar Bhuj), Uda (Udai Ram), 
and the like. 

The most common suffixes used in the names of places are : -pur, 
-ward, -khera, -oU and -nagar, all meaning town, village or hamlet,' 
and -ga/i'li meaning a fort. 
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The character of the soil varies a good deal, but the limits of each 
kind are marked with tolerable distinctness. To the south along the 
hills the so-called black cotton soil largely predominates, and in the 
Chhoti Sadri sila in the south-east tlicre is little else. It lies chiefly 
in wide level tracts and, where the surface of the country is undulating, 
changes on the slopes to a brown or reddish loam, fertile with irrigation 
but inferior, otherwise, to the black. In many parts, however, the 
undulating ground is a mere thin crust of earth or rock, and is covered 
for mile upon mile with loose stones and bouldeis which choke the soil 
and render it poor and unproductive. Along the banks of riveis the 
soil is generally light and sandy, but it is here that there is the great- 
est for im’gMtioffl, that the best vUhges aad 

most highly cultivated tracts are founcl. The Chitor zila also contains 
a good deal of black soil, but near the hills the ground is red and stony. 
In Mandalgarh (in the east) and Jahazpur (in the north-cast) there 
is neater variety; the surface is very undulating, and the soil is often 
light and covered with loose stones. The central and more southern 
districts exhibit the greatest diversit)\ Here may be seen wide 
plains of black soil, and then an undulating tiuct of poor and rocky 
ground while, wherever a river flows, on both sides are broad stretches 
of light sandy loam, rendered fertile by irrigation and manure, and 
bearing the most valuable crops. 

The soils may be divided into four classes namely (i) the lidU 
or black of the level plains, unquestionably the most jiroductive of all ; 
(ii) the hhwri, the brown or reddish loam of the slopes; (iii) the 
rctri or light sand of the river baiikswboth of which, though inferior 
in natural fertility to the black, yield a rich return to careful culti- 
vation ; and (iv) the rati or thin and stony surface of the undul- 
ations, and the poorest and most unmanageable of them all. Of these 
classes, hliUri is the most common and rati the least so; similarly 
among the districts, Chhoti Sadri is the most fertile, while the eastern 
portions of Mandalgarh and J aliazpur are the poorest. Another classi- 
fication of the soils, depending on the distance from the village sice, is 
also recognised in the State, the thoroughly manured home lands 
. (gorma) being distinguished fi:om the outlying fields (rdnlca/r or 
kankar). 

Agricultural operations are very simple and, in the open countiy, 
are of the usual kmd. In the south the gorges and slopes of the hills 
are embanked into successive steps or terraces which, during the rains, 
are so many swamps, di-aining one into the other. On the hillsides 
wmr or wah'a cultivation is iiractised by the Bhils. This consists 
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in cutting do\ra the woods and burning them on the ground in order 
to clear room for a field which is manured by the ashes ; the seed is 
thrown in broadcast and, after a year or two, the soil is exhausted', and 
then another felling takes place. The system is, of course, most des- 
tructive to the forests, but the Bhils spam nothing but sacred groves 
and fruit-trees. 

Nearly 580,000 persons, or 56 X per cent, of the population, were 
returned in 1901 as dependent on pasture and agriculture; and the 
actual workers included in these groups numbered 44 per cent, of the 
male population of the State and 38 per cent, of the female. In addi- 
tion to these, more than 250,000 persons recorded agriculture as a 
subsidiary occupation. The great cultivating classes arc the Jats and 
Gujnrs, and after them the I)angi.s, Dhakars, Gadris and Malis; but 
in almost every village Mahujans, Brrihmans, Kumhars, Telis, etc., will 
be found practising agriculUire, sometimes as their sole means of 
subsistence, and sometimes in conjunction with their own peculiar trade. 

The words hliarlf and rahi are scarcely known in Mewar ; the 
autumn harvest is called sidlu, and the spring v/ndlu. The former 
is the more important in that it covers a larger area, and the poorer 
classes depend almost entirely on it for their annual food supply; on 
the other hand, the money value of the spring harvest is generally 
greater, and it is often said that the people look to it to pay their rent 
and the Bania on whom they are usually dependent for everything. It 
has been estimated that the proportion of out-turn of food grains froni 
sialti to that from wndVu/ is in the hilly tracts as eight to three, and in 
the open country as three to two.^ 

Unfortunate!}' no reliable agricultural statistics are available, even 
for the Ichdha portion of the State, ic. the lands pa 3 nng revenue direct 
to the Darbjir. It is impossible to give for any recent year either the 
area under cultivation during the rains and the cold weather respec- 
tively or the area under an)* of the principal crops (except poppy). 
All that is known is that about one-fourth of Mewar is khdlsa, that the 
area of the districts in which a settlement was introduced from thirteen 
to tu’enty-one years ago is about 2,076 square miles, and that of the 
latter nearly 36 per cent, is ordinarily cultivated in a normal year. 
No information is forthcoming regarding the extent of cultivation in 
the rest of the Jclidha territoiy nor in the lands held by jagwdars, 
mudfiddn'S and the like. 

The staple food grains are maize, bai'ley, wheat and gram; 
a little rice is also grown in the hilly country in the south-west. 

Maize or Indian corn (Zea Tnays), the food of the masses, is one of 
the earliest rain crops .sown ; it is never irrigated after the rains hp-'^G 
begun except in times of actual drought, but manure is usually applied. 
It is’ extensively grown throughout the State, and the out-turn is 

estimated at from five to thirteen cwt. per acre. ^ 

Jowd>r (Andropogon sorghum or S. vulgarc) is a high-powing 
millet, sown after the first heavy showers and cut in October, 
Ordinarily, it is neither irrigated nor. manured, and it is said to yield 
from four to eight cwt. per acre. 
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Barley probably covers the largest area during the cold season ; 
it is sown at the end of October or beginning of November, and is 
usually watered once or t^vice before it is harvested in March. The 
yield per acre varies from five to thirteen cwt. 

Wheat, the staple food of the higher classes, is grown to a consi- 
derable extent, especially where the presence of the real black soil 
dispenses with the necessity for irrigation. It is sown and harvested 
at about the same time as barley, and the out-turn per acre is very 
similar, but it requires rather more manure and receives from three 
to five waterings. 

Gram (Oiesr arietinvm) is another cold weather crop, grown 
usually alone but sometimes mixed wuth barley, when it is called 
be^kar. It is not as a rule manured and is often groivn on unirrigated 
land, yielding about five cwt. per acre ; when irrigated, it receives only 
one or two waterings, and the out-turn may be as much as twelve cwt. 
to the acre. 

Rice is cultivated to a small extent during the rains in the valleys 
and on the slopes of the hills in the south and south-west, but it is of 
a coarse kind. 

Numerous small millets are grown in the rains with the object of 
replenishing the stock of food at the earliest possible moment; the 
most important are kdngni, kod/rd {Paspalium scrobiculatum), kv/ri 
{Pcmicum Tniliaceu/m), malioha {JSLeivsine coracana) and aama. 
The creeping pulses witnp {PhaseoLus mtmgo), urd (P. rad/iatus), 
and moth (P. aconitifolius) are sown sometimes alone and sometimes 
with jowd/r; they are never irrigated, rarely manured, and yield about 
five cwt. per acre. The winter pulses, besides gram, are 'masU/r or 
lentil (Prvu.ni lens), and iwr or pigeon-pea (Oajamw indicua). 

The principal oil-seeds are til or sesame {Sesamwn indicum), 
sorsou or mustard {Bra^sica cwm/peatHs), and alsi or linseed {Linum 
umtatiasimum). Til is usually grown by itself as a rain crop, but 
will sometimes be found mixed with joivar or cotton ; it is not manured 
and ripens in October or November. Mustard and linseed are sown 
at the beginning of the cold weather, generally in lines through the 
fields of Avheat, barley and gram, or as borders thereto. 

Cotton is by far the most important fibre, and is extensively 
cultivated in the open country. It is sown at the end of May or 
beginning ot June, is artificially irrigated at least once during the rains, 
and IS generally manured; the crop is picked in November-Oecember, 
or even later, and the average yield is said to be about three or four 
cwt. of topas (seed and Imt) per acre. San or Bombay hemp 
{Grotolarw, juncea) is grown in small quantities in the rains, and 
requires neither irrigation nor manure. 

The poppy is the most important and valuable of the cold weather 
crops, and in the south-east near Malwa used to be almost as common 
as wheat or barley; but since the fall in price of opium in 1899 the 
average annual area under cultivation in the settled districts has been 
about 34,000 acres against 50,000 for the precedmg five years. The 
seaspn extends from October to March or April, and the crop, though 
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expensive to grow, is remunerative if proper attention be paid to 
manuring, weeding and irrigation. The out-turn of crude opium is 
believed to average about 20 lbs. to the acre. 

A coarse tobacco is grown round many of the village sites, and a 
little Indian hemp (Gannabia sativa) is found in some parts. ■ , ~ 

Sugar-cane is another important crop, confined generally to the 
best soils. Some thirty or forty years ago it was more extensively 
grown in this State than in any other of Bajputana^, but the cultivation 
is said to have declined. Sown in January, it occupies the land for 
about ten months, and is heavily manured and irrigated. The 
commonest variety' is locally called bamsia sa/mtlia or cane of the 
bamboo species, introduced during the last thirty years and found 
to be inferior to the well-known bharria santha. The average out- 
turn of crude sugar {gur or jagri) is estimated at about forty cwt. 
per acre. 

The cultivation of fruits is practically confined to the Sajjan Niwas 
gardens at the capital, where a fairly large variety of English vegetables 
will also be found. In the districts there are several fruit-b, earing 
trees, such as the oi/m, or mango ; her {Zizyphua jtijuba) ; vpili^ or 
tamarind j jamun (^Mliigenia jambolana); mahiua (Bassia latifolia) ^ 
pummelo {pii/nLa decv/numay, 'pomegranate (Bv/nica granatum); 
aitaphal or custard-apple {Anona squa/mosa) ; and some varieties of 
figs, etc. Vegetables are everywhere cultivated in garden-plots for 
household use, and on a larger scale in the neighbourhood of towns. 
Among favourite vegetables the following may be mentioned vhi'i/njoil 
or the egg-plant {SolcLnuTn melongenOf)', white goosefoot {Ckcnopodium 
aU)v,m) ; yam {Dioscorea sativa) ; kidney-bean {Pliaseolus yvdga/ris ) ; 
potato j spinach j cabbage j onion garlic j turnip ; and a variety of the 
gourd and cucumber laruily, including the white gourd (Benincasa 
ccrifera)] the pumpkin {Gucv/i'bita pepo) ", bottle-gourd {Lagenaria 
vulgaris)] towel-gourd (^lAiffa xgyptiaca and acutcvngula)', snake- 
gourd {I'richosanthes angui/na) etc. _ 

The agricultural implements are few, simple in construction, and 
indigenous in pattemj no new appliances have been introduced. The 
plough Qial) and the harrow (JcdUa) break up the soil, while the bmd- 
tools consist of the pick (Jffaddbi), the spade (phaora), the weedmg- 
hoe {Ithurpa), the clod-crusher {chavcvr), and the sickle (daniM or 
Icnilfa). In connection with the cultivation of poppy, a three-bladed 
instrument {ndkhia) is used for lancing .the capsule, and the 
which exudes from the cuts, is scraped off with a. jdklia or cliala/ia. 

The Darbar occasionally advances money to agriculturists to enable 
them to construct or improve wells and tanks, and to purchase seed 
and cattle, and these loans are either free of interest or at a rate of six 
per cent, per annum ; but the monopoly of supplying money to the 
cultivator is, as a rule, in the hands of the bohrd or professional 
money-lender (usually a Mahajan), who charges 'interest at the rate 
of 12 to 24 per cent. These loans are repaid either in cash or in kmd. 

■ The agriculturists are, speaking generally, in debt— -a position due 
partly to their o'TO extravagance ahd improvidence, partly to the 
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grasping habits of their hohras, and partly to a series of indi6Ferent 
seasons. • , 

Cattle are bred in considerable numbers, but are not possessed of 
any special quab'ties. The ayerage price of a bullock is Rs. 40, of a 
cow Rs. 2S, of a buSalo Rs. 20, and of a female buffalo Es. 50. 

The horses are on the whole good, remarkably clean-limbed and 
skilful over broken ground, but tbe few that are reared generally 
belong to the nobles. The best and strongest breed is locally called 
TOT. 


Sheep and goats are plentiful, and are exported in considerable 
numbers. The sheep are of two kinds, jacM and bhaJcli, the former 
giving the finer and longer wool. The best goats are found in the 
(Tahazpur district in the north-east, and a good she-goat may fetch as 
much as Rs. 6, but the ordinary price is Rs, 3, and of a. sheep Rs- 2, 

Camels are bred in a few places but not to any great extent; there 
are two varieties, dogla and dcsl, of which the former is the better. 
The average price is about Rs. 50 for a male and Rs. 65 for a female. 

No regular cattle fairs are held in the State, but a few animaLs 
change hands at the weekly markets (kaiw&rdLs) and some are taken 
to tbe Pushkar feir in the Ajmer District. 

In possibilities for irri^tion no part of Rajputana has better 
natural advantages. The slope of the ground is considerable and the 
countiy is generally well-suited for tanks, but though many have been 
from time to time constracted, a large number of them Wve fallen into 
disrepair or were built with the object of storing water without looking 
to its subsequent distribution. Again, several large rivere rise in and 
flow through the State, but if we exclude tbe Gomati, which has been 
dammed to form the well-known lake of Jai Samand, no use has 
hitherto been made of them, and vast quantities of water now go 
annually to waste. In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Irngation Commission of 1901-03. investigations have been under- 
taken with the object of drawing up projects for utilising to the best 
advantage all available sources of water-supply, and the result is 
shown m the interesting report prepared by 'Colonel Sir Sivdnton 
^cob and Mr. Manners Smith, whose services were lent by the 
Government of India free of cost. This report brings out clearly tbe 
CTeat importence and utility of irngation to Mewar, and a start has 
been made by orgamsing a separate Irrigation department for the 

by decidmg to set apart for its use a sum of about 
•Rs. 75,000 yearly. 

Very little is known of tbe extent of ligation in the JMha portion, 
fhateyer as regards the rest of the territoI^^ In the 
settled distnct^he irrigated area is said to be about 200 square miles, 
and m the distnots not under settlement about 100 square miles in 
an ordmaw year; and it has been estimated , that of the above, forty 

fi:om tanks and reservoirs and the rest, or 
more than four-fifths of the whole, from wells. 

in of a hunted lakes ana'tanks used, for irngation 

in the Ualsa area, the ma]onty having been built during the last 
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twenty years. The more important are the Jai Samand, Raj Samand 
and Udai Sugar (described in Chapter I), the Tateh Sugar, Pichola, 
and Bari at or near the capital, and those at Mandal, Ghasa, Kapasan, 
Lakhola, Diudoli, Nagaoli and Gagera. In addition to the ordinary 
/ids-il or land revenue, which varies wdth the class of soil, an irrigation 
tax is levied; the rates range from Re. 1-4 to Re. 1-11 per acre il the 
water be applied to khdlsa land, and from Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 2-11 per acre 
in the case oijdglv lands. 

Beyond the construction of small tanks where sites are suitable, 
very little can be done in extending irrigation in the hilly country, 
but the joint report of Sir Swinton Jacob and Mr. Manners Smith 
shows what gi’eat opportunities exist in the rest of the State. Among 
the most iiromising piojocts are a canal from Naogaon on the Banas, 
two reservoirs on the Kothfiri, and a rcsei-voir on the Banas at Amar- 
pura which, if carried out, will be one of the grandest works of its kind 
in India.” Detailed surveys of the project last mentioned have been 
made at the expense of the Government of India; the catchment area 
is nearly 6,000 square miles, and it will be possible to store 13,000 
million cubic feet of water capable of irrigating 146,000 acres or 228 
square miles. 

The chief sources of irrigation are wells, of which there are said to 
be at least 25,000 in the settled districts and about 100,000 in the entire 
State. The character of the subsoil, hoAvever, renders the construc- 
tion of wells a task of great expense and labour. A layer of hard rock 
lies within a few feet ol' the surface, and blasting alone enables the 
cultivator to get through this obstacle to tJie water beneath, and even 
then the real spring is rarely or never found. The well is tilled by a 
more or less rapid system of percolation; the deepest and most expensive 
wells often run dry after being worked lor a few hours, and the owner 
must wait until the siijiply is renewed. The extent of land imgated 
by each well in a season averages about live bighas, or rather more 
than 2j[ acres. 

On either side of the rivers and streams, wells are numerous and 
least expensive. They are called sign or spring-wells from the belief, 
lounded on the abundant How of water, that the S 2 iring is reached, 
but the constant supply seems to be solely due to more rapid perco- 
lation. Akdra is the name given to the other kind of wells which are 
avowedly percolation- wells; they are sunk much deeper and are there- 
fore much more expensive, and the supply of water is more precarious 
than in seja wells. But they are necessarily most prevalent, the others 
being coxilined almost entirely to the banks of rivers. The average 
cost of a 'pakicd or masoiuy well varies from Rs. 640 to Rs. 800, while 
that of a kaclichd or unlined well is about Rs. 400. 

Water is raised by means of the Persian wheel {rehnt), or when the 
spring-level is too far down for this contrivance, by the usual leathern 
bucket (charas) worked by a rope attached to a pair of oxen, and 
running over a wooden pulley. In shallow wells, the Persian wheel is 
sometimes worked by the feet and is termed pdvti. Other methods 
of lifting the water are by means of a dUGiiliU or an indonl. The 
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former'consists of a stout rod or pole, balanced on a vertical post and 
having a heavy weight at one end and a leathern bucket or earthen 
pot suspended by a rope to the other. The worker dips the bucket or 
pot into the water, and, aided by the counterpoise weight, empties it 
into a hole from which a channel conducts the water to the fields to be 
irrigated. The indoni is a basket covered with leather having a rope 
attached to each side; it is only used for shallow wells and reservoirs, 
and is worked by two men, being merely dropped into the water and, 
when full, raised to the surface. 



CHAPTER V= 


Rents, Wages anb Pbices. 

In the Jchdlsa area there is no distinction between rent and 
revenue, and no trace of the zaminddr middleman. Tenants in the 
sense of cultivators holding from, and pajdrig rent to the person who, 
in his turn, holds from, and pays revenue to the State, are unknown. 
The system is ryotwdri, that is to say, the actual cultivator pays 
revenue Q>}iog or hdsil), usually in cash but sometimes in kind, direct 
to the Darbar. 

. The rest of the territory is held on either the jdg%r, bhUm, or 
onudfi tenure. The majority of the Rajput jdgirddrs pay to the 
Darbar a fixed annual quit-rent, called clilvaM/nd, because it was once 
supposed to be one-sixth of the annual income of their estates, and 
usually take from their cultivators a share of the produce, varying 
from one-fourth to one-half. The hhvAthids generally cultivate their 
own lands, and they pay a small sum yearly to the Darbar ; it is called 
hham bardr, and was formerly one-sixth of their assets, but now bears 
no relation whatever to the rental value of their holdings. The 
mudfiddrs ordinarily pay nothing to the State and collect rents in 
kind from those to whom they lease their fields, but in some cases, 
when they do not themselves cultivate, the Darbar exacts a share of 
the produce. 

Returns of wages are available since 1873 from the official publica- 
tion entitled Prices and Wages in India. The wages reported are 
of unskilled and skilled labour, the types of the former being the 
agricultural labourer and the domestic servant (as represented by the 
syce or horse-keeper), and of the latter the common artisan, whether 
mason, carpenter or blacksmith. The grouping of the three last under 
one head has caused some confusion, as their remuneration is far from 
equal, and it would appear that from 1891 to 1899 the wages of the 
expert, rather, than of the comm<m, artisan were given. Further, all 
the figures are, it is believed, in the local currency, the rupee of which 
fluctuates greatly in exchange value, but may be said to be now worth 
twelve or thirteen Imperial annas. A reference to Table No. VIII in 
Volume II. B. will show that while the wages of unskilled labour 
have remained almost stationary, those of skilled labour have risen 
considerably, but the figures are not very trustworthy, and allowance 
must be made for the different methods by which they were arrived at. 

At the present time the daily wage of the agricultural labourer is 
either the equivalent of two Imperial annas in cash or 2^^ seers of 
some grain, while the monthly wage of the horse-keeper is about 
Rs. 5 or 6 (British coin). The wages of skilled labour vary greatly. 
At the capital the mason will earn from Rs. 12 to 28 a month, and the 
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carpenter and blaclcsmith somewhat loss; while in the villages the 
ordinary artisan receives three annas a day, and a meal consisting 
of a seer of flour and a little pulse and phi. The villaE(o servants, 
such as potters, -workers in leather and harbors, are sometimes paid in 
cash hue generally in kind. 

Table No. IX in Volume II. B. has also been compiled from the 
oflScial publication above mentioned, and shows for the State, as a 
whole, the average prices of certain food grains and of salt for the 
periods 187.S-80, 1881-90 and 1801-1.900 (excluding fatnine years), 
and for each subsecpient year. There h.as been a gen eml rise in }iriee.s 
since about 1SS6-<S7. Thcr lowest price reached by wheat wa.s in 188.") 
when it averaged nearly twenty-two seci's ))er ru])ce : .since then it 
has sold for about twelve seers, except in famine ye.ars. Similarly, 
the price of barley has ri.sen from 80 A seers in 1885* to an average of 
about twenty seers since, though in 1894 it was as low .as thirty-two 
seers. Tin* price of j own r is available only from 1888, and has varied 
from thirteen to twenty-nine seal's with an .avoingo of about nineteen 
seci's, while inai/.e has, for the last twi'iiU'-flvc 3 'ear.s, averaged twenf.j' 
or twenty-one seers per riipi'o. 'Pho price of salt is, of course, 
regidated by tlio varying rate of duty and the cost of ( ransport. 

Grain is generallv ilcarest in .Tannaiy and Febrn.arv when a 
considerixhle time lias clajised since the reaping of the last rain crop.s, 
and again in July when the mhi has heou nut for more than two 
months, and the maize has not vet come in. Tn the .same wa\’, grain 
is cheap for a month or so .after liarvcsf, when the producer is forcing 
the sale to procure tlie meuns m herewith to pav revenue, nr rent. *^l'lie 
development of communications now prevents the violent fluctuations 
in prices so common in old tiinc.s, and a striking feature in a j'car of 
faiiiiiie i.s the apjn'oximalion of prices of infciior gr.iiiis to tho.io of the 
bettor cl.ass. 1 bus in J 900, the .-ivci'age price of when t w.as about nine 
scera, of ^oirar ten, of barlov 10| and t)f maize !0A seers per rujico. 

1 he material condition of the people re.^iding in the rnial Inict.s i.s 
not s.atisfactor 3 ^ .as thev were hard hit bv the recent f.imiiic, but the 
effects of that visitation arc gradually dis.appearing. The majoril v of 
the cnltivatoi's arc more or le.s3 in ileht,, and their general ‘.style of 
living, as regards dress, food, house and fiirnit nre, is much the sa'nio n.s 
It \vas twenty or twenty-five ve.a!s ago. There i.s hut little difference 
in tins respect between the sm..ll cultivator and tlie dav-labmirer 
except that iJie l.alter’s clothes have prohablv to last longer,' his house 
IS less costly, and Ins cooking nten^-ils arc Ihwcr in number. In the 
towns the standard of living has imin-ovod; tliosc engaged in trade .an* 
uel off, and the middle-cla.ss clerk, if ha has few dependents, can live 
in verj'^ tolerable comfort on his monthly pay of forty rupees. 



CHAPTER VI. 


FoilliSTS, ]\riNES AND MlNEH.VLS. 

Tlio forests' of Mewar occupy about 4,660 squai-e miles, or more 
than oue-thiid of the eutire area of the State, and they may be divi- 
ded into three blocks or circles. 

The largest and most important tract extends along the Aiuvalli 
range on the west and south-west, and forms a triangle of which 
Kumbhalgarh is the apex. The western boundary runs along the 
Jodhpur and Sirohi borders to Kotra: the eastern boundary would 
be represented by a line drawn south from Kumbhalgarh past Udai- 
pur to Kherwura : and the base of the triangle is the border beUveen 
Idar and jSilewur. The area of this tract is about 2,600 square miles, of 
which some hfty-two square miles in the Kumbhalgarh and Saira 
parganas in the north, and in the vicinity of the capital in the 
centre are reserved; the rest belongs to various jdgwddrs and bhunvid 
chieftains, such as Gogunda, Jharol, Oghna, Jura, Madri, Jawas and 
Panarwu. 

The next most important tract is in the south-east with an area 
of about 700 square miles. It comprises the estates of Duriawad and 
Saluinbar, and a small piece of klidlsa land round the Jai Samand or 
Dhebar lake ; tlie portion last mentioned — ^five square miles in 
extent — is alone reserved. 

The remaining block lies in the cost and north-east within 
a triangle formed by Chitor, Bhainsrorgarh and Jahazpur. It includes 
the siCix’S of Mandajgarh and Juhazpur, part ol ChiLor, and the estates 
of Begun, Bhainsrorgarh and Bijoha, and has an area of about 1,400 
square miles, of which only fifteen square miles are reserved. The 
forest land here is not continuous, being broken up by largo stretches 
of open country and outlying portions of Gwalior and Indore temtory, 
and the trees and produce generallj’^ are inferior to those found in the 
other two tracts. 

• The more valuable trees such as teak, blackwood and ebony 
are scarce, and are seldom allowed to grow' to any size, but the follow- 
ing are more or less common : — balicou X'Jterndvalia bcllerica), the fruit 
of which is used medicinally and for dyeing cloth and leather, and for 
the manufacture of ink ; the ivell-known shade-giving banian or bar 
{Ficus benyalensis ) ; dlidit {Jiuteafrondosa), from which a useful gum 
exudes, while the Hoivers yield a yelloiv dye, and the leaves are much 
used by the people as platters or for thatching huts ; dlidman {Grewia 
opposUijoLia), the ivood of which is strong and clastic, and is used for 
bow's or as slicks tor carrying loads; dkao {An(^eissus UiiifoLia), yield- 
ing both fuel and timber lor carpentry; haldu (Adina cordifulia), 
suitable for roofing houses ; hinyota {JJalaniies lioxbu/rghii), used for 
fuel, and the nut m the mauutaciure of fireworks ; jaimin {Eugenia 
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jamholand), the fruit of which is much eaten, and the wood used for 
planks ; kkai/r (Aeaeia catechu), from the wood of which catechu 
is extracted by decoction and evaporation or date-palm 

{Phoenix sylvestne) j onahud {Bassia, latifolici), from the flowers of 
which country liquor is distilled, while the timber is used for roofs 
and in. the construction of carts j lYiohlid (^ScliTehcva, swietenioides), 
a rather rare tree, the heart-wood of which is valuable for furniture 5 
the gum-yielding salav ^Boswellia thunfeTa) 5 ^ the cotton-tree or 
semal {Bomboux malahciricwin), remarkable for its finely buttressed 
grey trunk, spreading arms, and gaudy red flowers ; and shisham 
{Dalbergia sissoo), yielding a hard durable wood used in house-building 
and carpentry. 

The forests are not systematically worked. It is true that about 
seventy-two square miles are said to bo reserved, but even here there is 
no real conservancy, and the so-called reserves are kept chiefly for sport- 
ing purposes, and to a certain extent for the supply of forage and fuel 
for State purposes. Elsewhere, the people are permitted to cut wood 
and graze their cattle at will, and forest fires rage throughout the dry 
months of the year. Thirty-five or forty years ago, the billy tracts in 
the south-west were beautifully wooded, but the Bhils and others 
have cleared the ground in every direction, and much mischief is 
being done almost daily. The bhUmia and Girasia chieftains, igno- 
rant of the real value of their forests, grant leases for a more song to 
catechu and other contractors u'ho como up from Gujarat and ruth- 
lessly cut down trees. Reforestation is never thought of. 

The forest establishment consists of n ranger, four foresters, four 
jemada/tv,, thirty-four guards and three clerks, and costs about Es, 350 
a month. A trained ranger from the Punjab was employed from 1880 
to 1894, but was indifierently supported, and beyond the planting of 
trees along the sides of certain roads and the starting of a nursery or 
two, little appears to have been done. 

During the six 3 '-ears ending 1900, the annual revenue and expen- 
diture averaged about Rs. 15,200 and Rs. 7,800 respectively, or a 
surplus of Es. 7,400. In 1901, the revenue and expenditure were res- 
pectively Rs. 9,200 and Rs. 9,900, while the similar figures for the 
latest available year (1904) are returned as Rs. 16,700 and Rs. 10,300, 
or a surplus of Rs. 6,400, but it should be remembered that the value 
of the grass and fodder supplied for the use of the State elephants, 
horses, etc., has not been included among the receipts. 

Shifting cultivation by the Bhils is common throughout the forest 
area, and the form it takes is very injurious. It is called wdlar or 
walra, and has been described in Chapter IV. The minor forest 
produce consists of bamboos, grass, honey, wax, gum, and several fruits 
and tubers. 

Mewar is rich in mineral and metallic products, and to the latter 
have been attributed the resources which enabled the Eanas to struggle 
for so long ‘‘against superior power, and to raise those magnificent 
structures which would do honour to the most potent kingdoms of the 
west.” “The mines are royalties) their produce a monopoly, increas- 
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ing the personal revenue of their prince. An-dcLn-ha/n, is a triple 
figurative expression, which comprehends the sum of sovereign rights 
in Kajasthan, being allegiance, commercial duties, mines.” 

What Colonel Tod has called the tin mines of Mewur, onco very 
productive and yielding no inconsiderable portion of silver, are probably 
the lead and zinc mines at the village of Jawar, sixteen miles south of 
Udaipur cit}^ which,- as stated in Chapter II, were discovered towards 
the end of the fourteenth contur 3 ^ Thcy^ were worked till the great 
famine of 1812-13, and arc said to have yielded up to 1766 a net annual 
revenue of about two lakhs. The ore was found in quartzites of the 
Aravalli series, and consisted chiefl}’ of zinc carbonate or smithsonite. 
In consequence of reports by Professor Bushcll, prospecting ojierations 
were started in 1872, but great difficult^' was experienced in removing 
water by manual labour, and as the Maharanfi was not disposed to 
incur the cost of providing machinery, the experiments were 
abandoned after about Rs. 16,000 had been spent. Two specimens of 
galena then found yielded but a very small iiroportion of silver, namely 
about lOi ounces to a ton of load. The mines were visited by Mr. 
Hacket of the Geological Survey of India in 1881-82, and ho reported 
that the ore had been worked not in continuous veins but in detached 
pockets or hollows near the surface; he was also of opinion that any 
modern search for ore should be in the direction of pockets hitherto 
untouched, as the old works were exhausted. A further account of 
these mines will be found in The Iwliam Antiquary, Vol. I, page 63, 
and in The Journal of the Bengal Aaiaiic Society, Vol. XIX, page 
212. The lead mines at Potliin and Uarlba, the latter of which are 
said to have yielded an annual revenue of Rs. 80,000 up to about 
150 years ago, have long been closed. 

The raining of copper was formerly practised on a large scale, but 
such operations as arc now carried on arc of a very petty nature. The 
principal mines arc at Roraj and AnjanI in the south, and remains of 
old workings exist at Rewara near Gangfipur, almost in the centre of 
the State. 

Throughout the range of hills on the cast and north-east runs an 
endless vein of hematite of iron, said to ’yield from fifty to sixty per 
cent, of pure metal, but the mines arc not worked to any great extent. 
Near Oangrar, about twelve miles north of Chitor, the ore occurs at 
the junction of the quartzites and slates, in a bed of limonite, from 
one to five or- six feet thick, -with Avliich is associated psilomelane. 
Iron is also found in the hills to the south between Bedawal-kfi-pal 
and Anjnnl. 

Among building stones may be mentioned a reddish sandstone, 
especially abundant in the hills round the Dhebar lake, and at 
Debari; a compact limestone of a bluish grey, found near the capital; 
a crystalline limestone, fine-grained and of white colour, quarried in 
abundance at Rfijnagar and used in the construction of ^ the dam of 
the Raj Samand ; black marble from Chitor ; and serpentine of a dull 
green colour in the neighbourhood of Bakhabh Dev, which has been 
used for the church at Kherwara, 
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The only precious or semi-precious stones now worked are garnets, 
which occur in the Ariivalli schists at several places in the Bhilwara 
mila; they are, as a rule, not of vei-y good quality, and the quan'ies are 
not as rich as those in the Kishangarli State. Veins of felspar, or 
rather adularia^ of a delicate pearly lustre traverse the granite near 
Banera, and agate jasper has heen noticed in the same locality. The 
following have also been found; — crystals of amethyst of no great value; 
carbuncles ; Lydian stone or touchstone, enclosed in calcareous rock in 
the valley of Udaipur and in other parts; and rock-ciystal, abundant 
in the range running west of the capital. 
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i«t jjdt nntt'fj f,ir nnv ]>nrticulaf mnnnCjf'l.tnoJ*. Co.-irso cotton 
cloth known nv ^v;o \mvoM fhronoljont (ho end v.-orn hj* the 
]n*;i‘:nt)!rv. At tio-cnpitJil the j^riiiiMiinl iimnnkiolnri''; jiro t^old and silver 
i ndnokh ry. dyed 'iiid *-l nnpod cluth*: and umslins, ivory ntnl woodon 
I'ansj;!*''!. and sv.•olli^, daiTircr.-- 'Uid knives. ( ’ol t*m carjxM « and rii"s an* 
mad*; in tin* Ccnlnd j.-dk lihihvar.t is noted for lU'* oscollenct* and 
dnr.diility of in* tinned nlc.isils which an: largely cxjiorted Sjiiall 
charm*' of ^xoM or silver, artislif.illy <lecnrnt<*d with cohmsed onmnel, 
are »nad<- at NVitlidwata and *<>1*1 !*i the pilgtiins who visit the shvitu* 
then*; ant! tin* at Ilakhnhh l>ev nnda* toys anti images 

of th<' K'rpenlitn* lonnd in shat ivighhoinhuod. Among other 
inafinfaotnre-' may h* mensionerl a Httk* pa]v-r nt rthasunda ; .soap 
at I'daipnr ionl liinndar ; onnj»o*A«ler at t.*hit*vr, Kt'k^u an*l I’nrt 
atid /. T'^yX's f,r hnithern jar * {or ifh' and oil :ii several plaets. 

A v'ttion gimnnij faolory wasesSahlish<-d hy tin* n.n'haral nhilwhra 
ill I’SNti; is, r.ji.s worb d ssi ii loss, ninl was sold in the Mr»ftissil Company 
of I’omh.ay for I’s dO.OrtO in 1HS7. A pre-s vjjs nthh il .shortly .'*fi<*r- 
wards, .and in IMss tin* entir** pr.’jterty was honght husd; hy the Ikirh.'ir 
nhif'h is now tin- own- r. fn in<H>, In.t'SO h;d**s of eotttin .‘inii HNO »if 
nool were jiresst d, < h-d*' n'pre.seniing dDD Ihs. In IhOl . only 10 OKI 

hale.'! of co'toM and IM) of wo<i} wer<* pr< S'i‘d..nn'l in H'05 tin* mit-tiirn 
fell t*»o.:l!s7 hah ' of e-tHon only. 'I he .avenig * y< ;ir!y oul-tiiin may he 
put at nt)i>nt l‘2,0''ii* hale*, of eoti-in atnl wo*j 1 or, .say. il.l'lO tons. 
Jsiiring th" wothing sonn* hcndivd hninh, ll■f<'.t\v heloiigdiig 

th*‘ in ighhmirln'od. are etuplov* d daily, and t)i>-ir wag**.*, vary from 
two to tivc a'lnas. 

ttj sli'* tsade of M' Wjlr in <ild< n 'l.tys, v-ty Hid*' is Iniown. When 
(':)j}!airi ’loii arrived .as l*oii(i'Vi! Ag<*nt in I^lh. then* was no wealth. 
For*'i:rn miTclcinf*. mi<I haT'.k* jshr.dahamhun'd 'lie connf ly: money \sa.s 
svtice, and v.v.!iS •if ihith sn.d vn »lil had incr*’ased the intej-.-.si. on in.-ms 
1.0 a ruin<>n.s (*?- |efii. Tin* fh'.st sliing dnm* w.'js- to invite niereh.'inis to 
estnhlisli eonneef ioie* in tin* chief town.s, »snd with this end in view, 
prccl.'nnntions, the s tijmhiliiMi.s in which wer** gmirantec d hy the Agcn;, 
v.er<* disti'ihnlefl in «*V(ry coimnmcinl cifv its northern Indi.a. 'J'lie 
jv.snit wa*; af! lo'id lax-n hiresten; hi"Uic)i h.'snks w<'r«* eveiy where 
forrni.d, and jneJ'<J.'tnis)<* .'igent.s .seith’d in every town. he .shackles 
which i)i,innd o.^ternal commerce were iiL once removed, and the duty 
on gO'jd.s in tum.sit was levied only at frnnti‘:r .•stations* insio.'id of at a 
large numher of inh-nnethatc ]'o;,f.s. l»y this fiyf't'*m the tnnisit ami 
cnstoins'diiiies hecann* the most e<‘)tain part of tlii* revomie, Jtnd in 
u fe.w Vf-aiv; c.voeosled in !»tnoijnl what Inul ever been known. ^ 'Use 
chief comi«erci«s! mart, Uhilnam, which Hhowed not. a vestige of 
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humaBity, rapidly rose from ruin, and in a few months contained 1,200 
houses, half of which were occupied by foreign merchants ; and by 
1822 the number of houses had increased to 2,700. Bales of goods, 
the produce of the most distant lands, were piled up in streets lately 
overgrown with grass, and a weekly fair was established for home 
manufactures. According to Tod, the commercial dutie.s yielded 
less than a lakh in 1819 and Ks. 2,17,000 in 1822. 

Since those days not a little has been done to encourage trade. By 
the agreement of 1879 the Maharana ceased to levy transit-duty on 
salt; in the following year, customs-duties wore abolished on articles 
classed under sixty-two heads, and retained on ten articles only, 
namely opium, cloth, cotton, tobacco, iron, infihua, sugar, timber, 
g&nja, .and silk ; while on the 22nd February 1 887, in commemoration 
of Her Ifite Majesty’s jubilee, the Mahrirana- issued a proclamation 
abolishing transit-dues within his State on all articles except opium. 
The ordinary customs revenue is reported to be about Bs. .5,15,000 
a year. 

The chief exports are cotton, wool, opium, gh-T, oil-seeds, sheep and 
goats, cooking utensils and, in good years, cereals. The trade is chiefly 
with Bomba 5 '’, 0.awnpore, Ajmer, Boawar, and several places in Gujariii. 
The main imports are salt from Sarabh.ar, and tobacco, sugar, piece- 
goods, cocoanuts, metals, oil, rice .and groceries from Bombay', Gniarut, 
the United Provinces and the Punjab. 

The principal centres of trade are Ud.aipur, Bhilwara, Chifor and 
Sanwav, and the trading classes arc mostly Mahfijans and Bohifis, 
though there are a few Brahmans. 

For internal trade the Kajputana-Malwa .and Udaipur-Chitor 
Kailw.ays are largely used, but when this is impracticable, goods are 
conveyed in bullock-carts or on camels, bullocks or donkeys. The 
mechanism of internal trade is simple. Markets .are Iield at con\'enicnt 
local centres once or twice a week, and are attended by the population 
of the neighbourhood; the gre.ater part of the trade consists of 
agricultural produce. 

The bulk of the exports and imports is c.arried by rail, but no 
statistics of the external rail-borne trade is available. In the south- 
west the roads from Udaipur to Kherwar-a and from Kotra to Rohora 
railway station in iSirohi are used to a small extent. 



CHAPTER Via 


Communications. 

TJio Ajmor-Khandwa branch of the' Rajputilna-Malwa Railway 
traverses the eastern half of the State from nortli to south, and has a 
length within Mewur limits of about eighty-two miles with ten stations, 
nainelj’^ Rupaheli, Sareri, Lambia, Rlundal, Ehllwava, Hamirgarh, 

Gangrar, Clmnderia, Chitor and Shambhiipura. The line is the 
property of Government, is on the metre gauge (3'3g"), and was 
opened for traffic in 1881 ; it was w'orked on behalf ol' Government by 
the Bomba}’, Baroda and Central India Railway Company from 1885 
to the end of 1905, when the lease expired. 

Fron) Chitor railway station another metre gauge line, the property Tho Udaipur- 
of theDarbur,and known as the Udaipnr-Chitoi' Railway, runs for a little editor lino, 
over sixty-seven miles to Udaijiur, having the following ion stations — 

Chitor, Ghnsunda, Pandoli, Kapilsan, Karcra, Sanwar, Maoli, Khemli, 

Bebari and Udaipur. The lino wa,s opened for traffic as far as Dobari 
on the 1st August 1895, and was w'orked by the B'lmbuy, Baroda and 
Central India Railway till tho end of 1897, wlicn the Daibar assumed 
inanagemout. In 1898, tlic Mahamna decided on an extension from 
Bebari to the capital, a distance of about 63 niilc.s, and the \vork was 
completed by the 25th August 1899. The capital expenditure to 
the end of 1905 was Rs. 20,67,464, and in the year last mentioned 
the gross working expenses amounted to Rs. 1,04,375, and the not 
revenue to Rs, 1,03,551. The pcTcentago of net rovenue on capital has 
varied from 3'3y in 1896 lo 9’37 in 1900, and averages about 4’96. 

Some further particulars regarding the Udaipin -Chitor Railway will be 
found in Table No. X in Volume II. B. 

The above are tho only railways in the State, and the mileage 
has increased from 82 in 1881 and 1891 to 149 in 1901 and at the 
present time. There are thus about 85 sqmirc miles of country per 
mile of railway. The average cost of construcLiou per mile in the 
case of that portion of the Rajpiituna-Malwa. line lying within Mewar 
is not known, but in that of the Udaipur-Chitor Railway ivas nearly 

Rs. 31,000. . , 

The proposed Baxan-Ajmer-Marvrar line will run for nearly eighty- Projootod 
four miles through the north-eastern portion of the State jiast Jahaz- railways, 
pur^ the estimated cost of this length is about Rs. 43,35,000 of which 
Rs. 4,43,000 are for, earthwork. Part of the earthwork was constructed 
during the famine of 1899-1900, and the actual expenditure was 
Rs. 2,26,212, hut the work was valued by the Chief Engineer at 
Rs. 1,50,492. Another line that has been talked of is a branch from 
Maoli station on the Udaipur-Chitor Railway to the famous shrine at 
Nathdwara about fourteen miles to the north-ivest, but it is doubtful 
if it would pay. 
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The railway has conferred many benefits on the peoi)le, and its 
value is most noticeable during periods of famine. By facilitating the 
rapid movement of grain, it prevents local failures from causing great 
distress, and it has had the effect of levelling .and steadying prices, and 
stimulating trade generally. 

The length of metalled roads increased from 129 miles in 1891 to 
142 in 1901, while that of nnmetalled roads fell from 270 to 257 
miles during the same period. Tlius, the total mileage was the .*iame 
in each of the above years, and no additions have been made since 
1901. With the exception of the portion of the Nnsirfibrid-Nlmach 
road situated in Mewar, all the roads were consl.ruRtcd and are 
maintained by the Darbfir, and the cost of raaintensincc in 1904-0.5 
was about Rs. 12,400. 

One of the ejirlicst ro.ads u'as that constniclcd during the minority 
of Maharana Shambhu Singh (18(51-65); it ran from Udaipur cast for 
about forty miles to Mangnm-ur, was metalled tbroughout, and is 
said to have cost Rs, 2,77,000. In 1870-71 .an extension of twenty -two 
miles, mostly iu Toiik territor}', as far as Nltnbaher.a was carricil out 
but was not metalled. On the opening of the raihra}'' between Naslrfi- 
bad and Nimach in 1881, this road boc.ame an important feeder but 
Was soon superseded by the Udaipur-Chitor road, and the first, forty 
miles to Mang<arwfvr .alone exist now. 

Another early road was that connecting Nn-slrfibad .and Nimach, of 
which eighty-two miles lie within theUdaipur Stal c. 'I’hc l.att or .section 
was constructed between 1860 and 1875 at a total cost of Us, 2,77,748, 
of which the Darbfir contributed two-thirds and llie Government of 
India the rest. It has since been maintained by Government .as a 
fair-weather communic.ation onl}', .and as tlie Rryputrina-Malwfi. Kail- 
way runs parallel and close to it, it is not much used. 

A useful road is that from Udaipur to Kherwara, fifty miles 
in length .and partially metalled ; it was constructed between l'8C>9 and 
1878 and is kept in ver]^ fair condition. It was subsequently extenrlecl 
to Kotra (forty-eight miles) and thence to Rohera station on tlic Etij- 
putana-Malwfi Railway (thirty-four miles, of which twenty-two are in 
Mewar), but none of this portion is metalled. 

The Udaipur-Chitor road took the place of the Udaipur-Nimbfdior.a 
road alre.ady described. The first forty miles of the Latter Avere ut ilisod, 
and the remaining thirty were constructed suhsequent to ISS 1 and were 
metalled throughout. This wms an important communication before 
the Udaipur-Chitor Raihvay was opened in 1895, but as it has nob 
been repaired since then, it Avill soon have to be classed as nnmetalled. 

Another road deserving of mention is th.-ib from the c.apital past 
Eklingji to Nuthdwura, and thence north-Avest to the pass in the 
Aravallis leading down to Desuri in the Jodhpur State. (Jf the total 
length of sixty-eight miles, only the first thirteen arc metalled, while 
the last thirty-eight are in bad repair. 

A complete list of existing roads Avill bo found in Tabic No. XI 
in Volume II. B. from which it.will be seen that the remaining roads 
are for the most part in or near the capital, 
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The couiitry-cnrts are of the usual patf eni, two-wlieeled, springlcss 
and dra^\'n a pair of oxen. Tho^e used for carrying hcn'i-y stones 
are Iricnll}' callod redu. At the capital clduis and iongas arc available 
for ihe conveyance of passcngeis. 

There are no ferries of importance, but the Chnmbal is crossed at 
Bhainsrorgjirli and Kuvakhcra b\- means of circular boats made of 
hides and bamboos, and termed hhclds. The same style of boat is used 
on the Jai Samancl lake. 

^J’he number of Iihperial po.st offices has increased from five in 
18CS and eighteen in 1888 to thirty-six at the present time. A list 
of existing post offices is given in Table No. XII in Volume II. B. 

The State has also a local postal system of its own, called Brdhmani 
dab ; it was .started in the time of Maharanu Sarup Singh, and is 
managed by a contractor to whom the Darbar pays Es. 1,920 a year. 
Official correspondcnco is carried free, but the public are charged half 
mi anna in the local currenc}' per letter irrespective of weiglit while, 
in tlic case of parcels, they pay according to distance to be carried and 
weight. There are upwards of forty local post offices, and the con- 
tractor is said to employ sixty runners. 

In addition to telegraph offices at the twenty railway stations, 
there are four combined post and telegraph offices, namely at the 
capital, Bhiiwura, Chitor and Nathdwfira. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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As alreody stated, the countr}’’ enjoys a fairly repfular rainfall, is 
traversed by considerable rivers, possesses numerous tanks and 
wells, and is never subjected to the extreme drotights of western 
Eajputfina. 

The first famine of which there is any record is that of 1 6(12, when 
the principal relief work was the dam of the Rfij Samand at Kankroli. 
The Mewar chronicles contain .an cloqtient account, of the distress that 
prevailed. Wo are told that, though Asfirh (June-Jiily) was over, 
“ not a drop of rain fell from the heavens ; and, in like manner, the 
months of Stlwan and Bluldon passed away. For want of water the 
world was in despair, and people went mad with hunger. Things 
unknown as food were eaten. The husbant! abandoned the wife, the 
wife the husband ; parents sold ilieir children ; time increased the evil ; 
it spread far and wide. Even the insects died, Ihej' had nothing to 
feed on. Thousands of all ages became victims to hunger. Those 
who procured food to-day ate twice what nature required. The 
wind was from the west, n pestilential vapour. The constellations 
were always visible at night, nor was there a cloud in the sky by day, 
and thunder and lightning were unknown. Such portents filled 
mankind with dread. Rivers, lakes and fountains Avere dried up. iVfen 
of wealth meted out the portions of food ; the minislem of religion 
forgot their duties. There was no longer distinction of caste, aud the 
Sudra and Brahman were undistingui.shnblc. Strength, wisdom, cast e, 
tribe, all Avere abandoned, and food alone Avas ilic object. All was 
lost in hunger. Fruits, flowei-s, every vegetable thing, even trees Avero 
stripped of their bark, to appease tho craA'ings of hunger; nay, 
ate man ! Cities Avere depopulated. The seed of families Avas lost, the 
fishes AA'ere e.xtinct, and the hope of all e.xtinguished.*' 

The year 1764 must haA'e been one of seA'^ero famine, for Tod Avrites 
that flour and tamarinds Avere equal in value, and were sold at the rate 
of a rupee for one pound and a half. 

In 1812-13 grain failed and Avas not to bo purchased, but there was 
plenty of grass and tho hei-ds Avere saved ; and the State Avas seriously 
affected in 1833-34. 

The_ rainfall in 1868 AA%as partial and deficient; tho autumn crops, 
except in the south, Avere poor, and as there Avns no store of grain in the 
country, the markets Avere seriously disturbed. In September and 
October an actual scaraity of food Avns felt, but by advancing more 
than a lakh of rupees to dealers for the purchase of grain, by suspen- 
ding duties and by opening the State granaries, the Darbar was able 
to tide over the crisis, and in a short time to flood the markets Avith an 
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abundance of food. Prices, however, remained high, wheat selling at 
eight seers for the rupee. The spring crops, at one time promising, 
were injured by rain in February and March 1869, and the harvest was 
a poor one, which again disturbed the markets, wheat rising to six seers. 
Poor-houses were opened at the capital and at Bhilwara, Ohitor and 
Kumbhalgarh, and boiled Indian corn was gratuitously given to all 
applicants. The Darbar spent nearly two lakhs on relief works and 
subscribed Rs. 25,000 to the charitable grain club formed at Udaipur, 
while its loss in customs and mapa (town) dues alone was about two 
lakhs. In 1869 the rainfall was again below the average, and the 
State, though not actually afflicted with famine, underwent a season of 
great scarcity. The dire distress in the neighbouring territories, and 
the exodus consequent thereon threw a famine-stricken multitude into 
Mewar, and the capital was overrun with thousands of poor wretches, 
who were not onlj' starving but perishing from disease engendered by 
want. The Maharana instituted large measures of relief that fully 
met the crisis and gained him a great name in the country. The 
expenditure on cooked food at the capital and in the districts was 
Es. 80,000, and it was estimated that nearly two million persons were 
fed in addition to the poor who ordinarily receive sadda oarat or food 
in charity. Relief works cost nearly Rs. 1,80,000, and are said to have 
given employment to more than 420,000 persons. Owing to the scar- 
city of grass, the loss of cattle was great ; cholera and fever claimed 
many victims ; and prices were kept down to seven seers of wheat, and 
eight and a half of barley and Indian com per nipee. 

In 1888 the rain ceased in August, and relief works, started in the 
Hilly Tracts, gave employment to many starving Bhils. 

In 1899 the rainfall was very scanty, less than ten inches being 
received at the capital and only four inches in some parts ; moreover, 
there was little or no rain after June. The autumn crops failed and 
fodder was. exceedingly scarce. Relief works and poor-houses were 
started in September, but were at first confined to the klialsCL area, or 
about onc-fourth ' of the State, and even here the Darbar’s efforts to 
relieve distress were seriously hampered by the incapacity of its offi- 
cials. In the Hilly Tracts the famine was very acute, and the situation 
had become desperate by November 1899 when the Banias refused to 
make advances and the hhumat chieftains would not come to terms wdth 
the Darbar regarding loans. Elsewhere the relief measures were, save 
in the estates of a few nobles, very unsatisfactory as the jdgirddrs 
generally failed to realiss their responsibilities and were throughout 
indifferent, if not obstructive. . . , 

The greatest difficulty was experienced in conveying gram to places 
remote from the railway, as most of the cattle had been removed or had 
died and the price of camel-hire was almost prohibitive. Again, when 
the famine was at its height in May 1900, cholera broke out with gre^ 
severity and caused heavy mortality, particularly at the capital wmch 
was crowded with Bhils in search of relief and which mst five 
per cent, of its population within a fortnight, at Kherwara which was 
decimated, and at the relief work near Lambia. 
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In the whole State lAore than 34 million units* wore relieved, 
namely about 27^ million on works and 6A million gratuitously, 
and the total expenditure is reported to have been nearly twenty-five 
lakhs of rupees. The only large work of any importance was the earth- 
work of the Baran-Ajmer-Murwar Bailway; it was carried out on the 
lines of the Famine Code for Native Stales, whereas on other works no 
system of task and classification was ordinarily attempted. The jiriccs 
of food grains were fairly stead}' and avexaged nearly nine seers in the 
case of wheat, ten in that Q{jowdr and ton and a half in t-linf. of maize; 
they reached their highest point in Xovembor 1899 and July 1900, 
namely between six and seven seers per rupee. 

In the words of the official report on the famine — “No adminis- 
tration was subjected to more severe and searching criticism, both 
official and public, than that of the Mcwrir Darbar. There was 
unquestionably a large amount of mortality and suffering xvhich 
should have been .avoided. The D.arhfir was sincere m its desire to save 
life and relieve distress, but was unable to shape its relief policy on the 
lines which the Political authorities considered most suitable for the 
emergency; and its strained relations with the leading, fop nv/rZrs, and 
the inefficicnc}' of the subordinate officials l.-irgcly contributed to bring 
about this result. Over the khdha area the relief was, on the whole, 
adequate, though not administored according t« the Code, but there was 
a large amount of unrelieved suffering in ihejucflr villages and among 
the Minus and Bhils of the hilly countiy." It xvas estimated that from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent, of the Bhils died, and the diflicnlly of 
saving these wild people, many of whom preferred starvation to 
working for famine wages, was enormous. 

The deficient rainfixll in 1901, coupled with a plague of rats, caused 
scarcity over about 750 squax-e miles of Mewur, and famine, thougli not 
intense, in the Hilly Tracts. Nearly three million units were relieved 
on works and gratuitously at a cost of about two lakhs. 

The chief steps taken to secure protection from the extreme effects 
of famine and drought have been the opening up of the country by 
raihvays and roads, and the construcl.ion of irrig.ation works, but 
much remains to be done. As remarked in Chapter IV, little or no 
use has yet been made of the large rivers which travei\cc the State, 
and quantities of water are .allowed to go to waste yearly; the 
formation of a speci.al Irrigation department is a step in the right 
direction, and it is to bo hoped that the Darbar will, as its funds 
permit, put in hand some of the projects suggested by »Sir Swintoix 
Jacob and Mr. Manners Smith, and thus xxiakc Mexvur still more 
secure. 


* A " unit” moans ono person relieved for one day. 
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Ad:ministration. 


The administration is carried on by the Maharanilj assisted by 
two ministerial officers who, with a staff of clerks, form what is called 
the Mahalima hhas or chief executive department in the State. All 
power, even in tnatters of routine, is, however, retained by the Maharana 
in his own hands,' and this, while throwing an immense' amount of 
work upon His Highness, entails considerable delay in the disposal of 
business. Subordinate to the Mahaicnuc klids are a number of depart- 
ments with a separate officer at the head of each. Among these may 
bo mentioned the Revenue under the JUdkim Mdl; the Treasury in 
charge of a Daroga; the Customs under a {Superintendent ; the Nijsen 
sahhd or Jangi fauj, i.e. the regular army, under a Rajput Sardar, 
who is sometimes called the Commander-in-Chief ; the Public Works 
under the State Engineer; the Railway under a European Manager; 
the newly formed Irrigation department, also under European supervi- 
sion ; and the Mint. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into eleven zilas 
and six parganas, a list of which is given in Table No. VII in Volume 
II. B. An official styled Hakim is in charge of each of these seventeen 
divisions or districts, and all the Hakims arc for revenue purposes 
under the Hakim Mdl except those of the Magi-a zila and the Bagor, 
Khamnor, Kurabhalgarh and Saira parganas, who deal directly with 
the Mahalcma hhds. The only difference between zilas and jjarganas is 
that the former are larger and are .split up into two or more sub- 
divisions, with a naib-hdkim in immediate charge of each, while the 
latter, with one exception (Kumbhalgarh), have no such official as a 
QUiib-hakim. 

Political relations between the Darbar and the Government of 
India are conducted through the lie.sidont and the Governor General’s 
Agent for Bfijiiulaua. In the south-w'c.st of the State the Resident 
is assisted by the Commandant and second in command of the Mewar 
Bhil Corps, who are respectively Political Superintendent and Assistant 
Political Superintendent of the Hilly Tracts, and as such are in 
political charge of various bhumid and Girasia chieftains, namely the 
Raos of Jawus, Madi'i and Para, and the Thakurs ofChani and Thana 
in the case of the former, and the Raos of Jura and Oghna and 
the Rannii of Panarwa in that of the latter.- 

Mention may here be made of the tract known as Mewai’-Merwara, 
The District of Merwara was subdued between 1819 and 1821 by a 
British force nominally aided by Udaipur and Jodhpur troops, and 
both these States put forward claims to share in the conquered territory. 
Three pa/rganas (Todgarh, Dewair and Saroth') were allotted to Udai« 
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pur, two to Jodhpur, and the remaining four were retained by the 
British Government. For about two years the Udaipur pdrgaitias 
were administered by Captain Tod in the name of the Maharana, but 
in May 1823 they were transferred to the British Government for a 
period of ten years, and at that time consisted of seventy-six villages. 
The Mahargpna was required to pay nothing towards the expenses of 
management beyond a sum of Chitori Ks. 15,000 (Government 
Rs. 12,000) yearty as his contribution to the cost of a local corps (the 
Merwara Battalion), which had been raised to presoive order; and as he 
profited largely by this arrangement, he readily agreed to its contin- 
uance for a further period of eight years, and engaged to pay Chitori 
Rs. 5,000 a year towards the cost of the administration in addition to 
the Rs. 15,000 for the local co^s. 

This engagement expired in May 1841 and was not renewed, but 
the Maharana expressed his readiness to allow his villages to remain 
under British management for such time as suited the convenience of 
Government. So matters continued till 1883 when firesh arrangements 
were concluded. These wei-e briefly that the British Government 
should continue to administer Mewar-Merwara, and should accept the 
revenues thereof in full discharge of the Udaipur State's contributions 
towards the cost of management of the tract and the exijensos of the 
Me war Bliil Corps and of the Merwara Battalion, and that no demand 
should be made upon the Uarbar for arrears of payment, which at that 
time amounted to upwards of Rs. 76,000. The Maharfina was also 
given a distinct assurance that his rights of sovereignty over Blewar- 
Menvara were nowise prejudiced by this arrangement, and it was 
further stipulated that should the receipts from the tract in any year 
exceed Rs. 66,000, which sura represents the contributions payable by 
the Darbar for the cost of the administration and the expenses of the 
two local corps, the surplus money should bo paid in full to the Udai- 
pur State. This ai-rangement is still in force, and the number of 
Mewar-Merwara villages is now reported to be ninety-four, namely 
sixty-one in the Todgarh taliml and thirty-three in the Bciiwar ialisll; 
in addition the Darbar has a balf-sharo in nine other villages in the 
taliail last mentioned. 



CHAPTER XI 


Legislation and Justice. 

In the administration of justice the courts of the State are guided Legislation, 
generally by the Codes of British India, Hindu law and local custom. 

In 1872-73 the Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes were 
adopted and promulgated as the law of the land, and criminal cases 
are usually disposed of in accordance therewith, but death sentences 
are rarely passed. It may be of interest to mention that execution 
by hanging was carried out for the first time by order of the Darbar 
in 1878, and that prior to that year a criminal sentenced to death 
was always blown away from a gun. The only local laws in force ace 
a series of regulations dealing with Stamps, Registration and the 
execution of decrees, and a code of rules for the better administration 
of the State (No. I of 1880) ; the last named, though nominally still 
in force, has been generally overlooked. In the Stamps regulations of 
1873 it was ordered that five per cent, of the total amount claimed by 
a plaintiff should be affixed in stamps to his petition, whereas the 
previous custom was to levy in cash a fee of ten per cent, of the 
value of the suit fi:om the plaintiff and of five per cent, from the 
defendant. 

The courts in the State may be-‘gi?&«^di%pnder three^ classes, Various 
namely (i) those deriving their authority from the Darbar; (ii) those courts, 
established by the Governor General in Council; and (iii) others 
or interstatal ; and they will be dealt with in this order. 

Of the local or State courts, the lowest Bxe those of the naih- Local or 
JidJcims, thirty-five in number ; their powers are neither defined nor S***® courtc. 
formally recognised by the Darbar, but as Assistants to the Hoikims, 
these officials are permitted to relieve the latter of part of their work 
by trying petty cases, both civil and criminal, occurring within their 
respective charges. . ... 

At the capital and its suburbs the Police Superintendent decides 
civil suits not exceeding Rs. 50 in value, and in criminal cases^ can 
sentence to one month’s imprisonment, Rs. 61 fine 'and twelve stripes ; 
there is no appeal against his decisions but they can be revised by the 
Mahendraj Sabha. 

The Hakims of eilas can dispose of civil suits not exceedmg 
Rs. 6,000 in value, and pass a sentence of imprisonment up to a term 
of one year and fine up to Rs. 500 ; their orders in suits not exceed- 
ing Rs. 50 in value are final. The powers of Hakims of parganas are 
identical with those just described except that a sentence of more 
than six months’ imprisonment cannot be awarded. _ 

Appeals against the decisions of Hakims (except in the case of the 
'Magra zilob) and cases beyond their powers are heard by one of two .e . .. 
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courts at the capital, namely either the Civil Court {Salcim DXfivani) or 
the Criminal Court (HaJcim Faiijda/ri). The Judge of the former de- 
cides suits not exceeding Es. 10,000 in value, while the FdujdS/r can 
sentence to three years’ imprisonment, Ks. 1,000 fine and twelve stripes. 

The highest court is the Mahendraj Sabha or Judicial Council, 
consisting (at the present time) of eight members Tivith His Highness 
as President. When attended by members only, it is called the Ijlds 
ma/nvuM and, besides disposing of appeals against the orders of the 
two courts last described and of the Hdkitn of the Magra zila, it can 
itself decide suits not exceeding Rs. 15^000 in value and pass a 
sentence of seven years’ imprisonment, Rs. 5,000 fine and twenty-four 
stripes, but all its decisions are subject to the confirmation of the 
Maharana. This same tribunal, when presided over by His Highness, 
is called the Ijlds kd/mil ; it deals with all serious and important cases, 
and is the final Court of Appeal. 

The above is a list of courts in the khdlsa area. The Darbar claims 
full jurisdiction in all the jdg\r estates save those of fourteen of the 
first class nobles to whom limited powers were granted in 1 878-79. The 
names of the fourteen estates are Amet, Asind, Radnor, Bancra, Ban 
Sadri,Bed]a, Begun, Bijolia, Delwfira, Kachola, Kanor, Kurilbar, Parsoli 
and Sardargavh. In accordance wi th the ru I es of procedure (bilamban- 
di) drawn up in 1878, these jagvi'ddrs cnn try all cases in which both 
parties are their subjects, and the Darbar exercises no interference 
beyond the hearing of appeals; but the occuiTence of cases of murder, 
soli, dacoity, highway robbery attended with homicide or threats of 
death, traffic in children, and uttering of base coin has to be reported ; 
and the proceedings of the jdg%rddr in connection therewith have to be 
submitted for the Maharana’s approval. The rules also define the 
procedure in cases in which one of the parties is a klidlsn. subject or a 
residrat of some other estate, and deal with other details. Similar 
jurisdiction was offered to, and declined by, the remaining first class 
nobles in 1878-79, and the result is that neither they nor any of the 
minor jdgvrd&rs have any defined powers at all. 

It is believed, however, that all jdgvrddrs of the first class and 
even some of the second, such as Daria wad, have always exercised 
civil and criminal powers within the limits of their estates. The 
object of the kalamhandi was to regulate these powers and bring the 
procedure injdglr courts into line with that of the State courts which 
had just been constituted, and not to confer any fresh powers ; and the 
fact that certain nobles refused at the time to accept the kalamhandi 
does not necessarily imply that they ceased to have anj' judicial poAvers 
Avhatsoever, but only that their poAvers have neA'er been defined. 

In the Hilly Tracts the bhUmid and Giraeia chieftains exercise 
full authority Avithin the limits of their respective estates, except in 
cases of heinous crime. These latter are investigated by them, and 
the file and decision are then fonA'arded through the Political Superin- 
tendent and Resident to the Darbar for confirmation. 

Turning now to courts established by the Governor General in 
Council, mention may first be made of those having jurisdiction in 
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that portion of the State which is occupied by the Rajputana-Malwa 
Bailway. Numerous British enactments have been extended to these 
lands, and all the civil suits are disposed of by the Cantonment 
Magistrate of Nasirabud, who has the powers of a Court of Small 
Causes and a District Court. Criminal cases arc decided either by 
ail Assistant Superin toudent or the Assistant Inspector General of 
the Bailway Police, (wlio have respectively second and first class 
magisterial powem), or by the Cantonment Magistrate of Nasmabad 
(a District Magistrate), while the Commissioner of Ajmer is the 
Sessions Judge, and the Governor General’s Agent the High Court, 

In the cantonments of Kherwara and Kotra the Commandant of 
the Wewur Bhil Corps e.veicises, as Political Superintendent of the 
Hilly Tracts, the powers of a magistrate of the fii'st class ; and through* 
out the territory the Besident, being a European British subject, is, 
like all Political officers accredited to Native States, a Justice of the 
Peace and, for certain purposes, a District Magistrate and a Sessions 
J udge. 

There remain the intorstatal courts, namely the Mewar Court 
of Vakils and the Border Courts. 

The former was established about 1844; with the special object of 
securing justice to travellers and others, who suffered injury in terri- 
tories beyond the jurisiliction of thoii* OAvn chiefs, and it takes cognis- 
ance only of ofieiices against person and projjerty which cannot be dealt 
with b}'’^ any one State. It is under the supervision of the Besident 
and is composed of the Vakils in attendance on him ; it’ is simply a 
court of equity, awarding both punishment to offenders and redress 
to the injured, and though far from peifect, is well-adapted to the 
requirements of the country. Appeals against its decisions lie to the 
Upper Court of Vakils at Abu, and sentences exceeding five years’ 
imprisonment or awards for compensation exceeding Bs. 5,000 require 
the confirmation of the Upper Court. T’hc average number of cases 
decided ycarl} by the Mewar Court of Vakils during the decade end- 
ing 1900-01 was thiricen, and nineteen were disposed of in 1904-06. 

Border Courts ai'o somewhat similar to, though rougher than, the 
Courts of Vakils, but are inieiuled only for a very rude state of 
society where tribal quarrels, atlrays in the jungle, the lifting of 
women and cattle, and all the blood feuds and I’cpi’isals thus generated 
have to be adjusted. They were esUiblished with the special object 
of Tiroviding a tribunal by which speedy justice might be ffispensed 
to the Bhils and Giriisias inhabiting the wild country in the south 
and soutli-wcst, and are hold on tlie borders of Mewar and Banswara, 
Dungarpur, Jodhpur, Partabgarh and Sirolii and the St^es under 
the Mahi Kfintha Agency. The courts usually consist of the British 
officers in political charge of the States concerned, and after hearing 
the evidence, they either dismis.s tlie case or award compensation to 
the complainant. There is little or no attempt at the direct punish- 
ment of offenders. No appeal lies against decisions in which both 
officers concur ; but when they differ, the cases are referred to the 
Governor Genex’ars Agent, whose ordom are final, 
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Finance. 

Of the tevenue of the State in olden days very little is Icno^vn. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, when Mewar under the famous 
Sangiam Singh reached the summit of its prosperity, the yearly income 
is supposed to have been ten crores of rupees or ten million sterling, 
but this was more probably the revenue of practically the whole of 
Eajputaua east and south-east of the Aravallis. About two hundred 
years later, the State had a revenue of upwards of a million sterling, 
towards which the lead and zinc mines of Jawar and Dariba contribu- 
ted three lakhs (£30,000), yet in less than half a century Mewar had 
been almost annihilated and had lost some of its fairest districts, with 
the result that just before the treaty with the British Government was 
concluded the annual revenue of the Jehdlsa or crown lands is said to 
have been no more than half a lakh of rupees. 

Such was the state of affairs when Captain Tod assumed manage- 
tnent, but under his guidance the MMsa revenue increased from about 
Rs. 4A1>000 in 1819 to nearly Bs. 8,80,000 in 1821, and the estimate 
for 1822, when he left the country, was between eleven and twelve 
lakhs. In 1837 when the Mabarana was seeking a reduction of his 
tnhute, his minister handed in a statement in which the annual 
receipts were shown ^ about 9^ lakhs and the disbursements at more 
than llj lakhs, and in forwarding this document to Government, the 
Political Agent remarked that the accounts had been made up for the 
occasion. Again, in 1843, the revenue was reported to he ly‘7 lakhs, 
'the expenditure 16'o, and the debts 29 lakhs, but after the tribute 
had been reduced in 1846, the finances were better managed and 
expenditure was krat within income. During the minority of 
Mabarana Shamhhu Singh the State was so economically and success- 
fully administered by the Political Agent that by November 1865 all 
the debts had been liquidated, and the treasury contained thirty lakhs 
in the local currency (about 22^ lakhs British) or " upwards of a year’s 
revenue.” 

Subsequently, the revenue increased steadily till it exceeded 
twenty-seven lakhs (British currency) in the year ending July 1888, 
^d for the four or five years preceding the great famine of 1899-1900, 
it is said to have averaged about twenty-eight lakhs, but it has since 
declined, and the ordinaiy receipts in a normal year are now estimated 
at between 26 and 26^ lakhs. The chief sources of revenue are, in 
Imperial currency land revenue 13*6 lakhs j customs (including 
^yments made by Government under the salt agreement of 1879) 
7’2 lakhs ; the Udaipur-Chitor Railway more than 2 lakhs ; tribute 
from jagf/rdan'B 1*3 lakhs ; and court-fees and fines Rs. 38,000. The 
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ordinary expenditure is believed to be about Ea. 50,000 less than the 
income, and the main items are : — army including police 7^ lakhs ; 
privy purse and palace 4 lakhs; civil and judicial staff 3’2 lakhs; 
tribute to Government 2 -.lakhs; Public Works department 1‘8 lakhs; 
stables, elephants, camels, etc. 1*3 lakhs; charity about 1*2 lakhs; 
and the Udaipur-Chitor Railway about a lakh. 

The above figures, it must be remembered, represent only the 
fiscal receipts and disbursements, that is to say the kliaZsa, revenue and 
expenditure, and they have no claim to absolute accuracy. Less is 
known of the finances of this State than perhaps of any other in Raj* 
putana ; there has been no direct interference in its affairs for many 
years, and such knowledge as we have of its revenue and expenditure 
is derived from the statements received annually firom the Darbax, 
which, however, contain no details whatever. There is little or no 
information regarding the income of the numerous jagvrda/r8 and 
muajid&rs, but it has recently been estimated at about fifty lakhs, 
and consequently the gross annual revenue of the Udaipur State may 
be said to be about seventy-six lakhs of Imperial rupees. 

So far as is known, the State is free from debt, but a sum of about 
Rs. 1,80,000 (being the balance of a loan made by Government during 
the famines of 1899-1900 and 1901-02) is due from the bhumid chief- 
tains of the Hilly Tracts, and the Darbar has made itself responsible 
for its repayment. 

Five different kinds of local silver coins are current in Mewar, 
namely Chitori, Udaipuri, Bhilari, Sarup Shahi and Chandori, but the 
first three are no longer minted The rate of exchange with the 
British rupee fluctuates almost daily and depends generally on the 
export and import trade. At the present time (June 1906), in ex- 
change for one hundred British rupees one would get approximately 
121 Sarup Shahi, or 127 (Jhitori, or 129 Udaipuri, or 145 Bhilari, or 
257 Chandori. 

The Sai-up Shahi coins consist of the rupee, eight-anna, four-anna, 
two-anna and one-anna pieces, and are named after Maharana Sarup 
Singh. On either side are inscriptions in • Hindi, namely on the 
obverse Gliitrakuta Udaya'pwr — Gkitralmta being the Sanskrit form 
of the modern Chitor — and on the reverse Dost-i- London, the friend of 
London. The Sarup Shahi is now the standard currency of the 
State, and the rupee is said to contain 135 grains of silver. 

The Chandori coins are named after Chand Kunwar Bai, sister of 
Maharana Bhim Singh. It is said that Bhim Singh gave away so 
much in charity that his sister persuaded him to issue these coins 
of less value than the Chitori and Udaipuri, hoping thereby to 
/ diminish the expenditure. The original Chandori coins bore a Persian 
inscription on either side and were current till about 1842 when 
Maharana Sarup Singh called them in and, melting them down, issued 
new ones, bearing a number of symbols which have no signification. 
The present Chandori coins are of the pattern just described, and the 
rupee contains only 97i^ grains’ of silver ; they are still used mainly 
for charitable purposes, weddings, etc. 
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The State has also its gold mohurs, inscribed like the Sarup Shahi 
coins above mentioned, and copper pieces (locally called dhingla) 
of which sixteen go to the anna. 

Mints were formerly worked at Bhilwara, Chitor and Udaipur, 
but the two former are now closed. The gold and silver coins are 
struck at Udaipur, and the copper pieces at Umarda, a village seven 
miles to the. east. 

A full account of the coins issued by the rulers of Mewar will 
be found in Webb’s Currencies of the Hindu States of Roq- 
•puta/na. 



CHAPTER Xlir. 


Land Revenue and Tenures. 

The principal tenures in the State are ja^gir, hlvWin, soLsan and 
kliMsa, and it has been estimated that if the territory be divided into 
13 J parts, seven would be jS{iw or bhUm, three sdsan and the rest 
khalsa. 

Originally the word jdgtr was applied only to lands held on con- 
dition of military service, but it has since obtained a wider applica- 
tion, and grants of land, whether in recognition of service of a civil or 
political nature or as marks of the peraonal favour of the chief, have 
all been enrolled a.'&jdg’ur. Hence the jagirdars may be divided into 
two classes, namely (i) Rajputs and (ii) others, such as Mahajans, 
KSyasths, etc. 

The Rajputs, with a few exceptions, pay a fixed annual tribute, 
called chluii'Q/nd because it was supposed to be one-sixth of the yearly 
income of their estates, and have to serve wth their contingents for 
a certain period every year. All pay nazarana on the succession of 
a new Maharfina and on certain other occasions, while most of them 
pay a fee called leaid on themselves succeeding to their estates. On 
the death of a Rajput jagirddr, his estate immediately becomes 
khalsa (i.c., reverts to the Darbtir) and so remains until his son or 
successor is recognised by the Maharfina, rvhen it is again conferred 
and a fresh patla or lease is given. Lastly, an estate is not liable to 
confiscation save for some grave political offence. 

From jdg^da/rs other than ^ijputs, the tribute above mentioned 
is not exacted, but they have to serve their chief when called on, 
and pay nazoA'di/na etc.; and if a jdgzrdas' (Rajput or otherwise) have 
no son, he can adopt only rvith the sanction of the Darbur. 

Mention may here be made of the first class nobles, all of whom 
hold on the jagir tenure. Though still generally termed the Solah (16), 
they now number 22*", and they enjoy rights and privileges which do 
not prevail to the same extent in any other part of Rajputana. In 
dcarhS/r they take rank above the heir apparent in consequence of the 
latter having attended the court of the emperor Jahangir ; and when 
one of them enters the Mnharana’s dajrhm, the entire assemblage, in- 
cluding His Highness, rises to' receive him, and the ceremonial is 
most intricate. 

Those holding on the hhum tenure may be classed in two groups, 
namely the petty chieftains of the Kherwiira and Kotra districts (or 
hkv/mdta), who pay a small tribute to the Darbar and are liable to be 
’called on for local service, and the hhH/mids of other parts of Mewar, 
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who pay a Dominal quit-rcnti (JihU/m hcwcw’) and parforna such services 
as watch and ward of their village, guaming the roads, escorting 
treasure etc. The hhu'rmas last mentioned are all Rajputs ; they ^ay 
no fee on succession and, so long as they do not neglect their duties, 
hold for ever. 

Land is granted on the sascti/L or mudii tenure to Brahmans, 
Gosains and other priestly castes, as well as to Oharans and Bhats. The 
holders neither pay tribute nor (save in the case of what are called 
chdhu'd'fia lands) perform service, hut tniscellancoits taxes arc some- 
times recovered from them. liastly, no land held on any of the three 
tenures above described — ^dgzr, ilium, and sdscin — can be sold, 
though mortgages are not uncommon. 

The tenure in the Jchdlsa or crown lands is vyotw^i, and the ryot 
or cultivator is generally undisturbed in his possession so long as he 
pays the land revenue {iliog or hdsil). Two varieties of this^ tenure 
exist, namely paTcJcd or hdpoti, and kachcJia, The former ^yes the 
occupier rights of mortgage and sjile, .and an indestructible title to 
the land so long as he pays the assessment upon it. Even if ejected 
for non-payment or driven away by misfortune and losses, he ma}' 
at any time reappear and claim the inheritance of his ancestors by 
paying the revenue in arrears ns well as that of those years in which 
the land remained uncultivated during his absence. Under the 
Jcaehohd tenure, the occupier is little better than a tenant at will ; 
the land is simply leased for cultivation and can be resumed at any 
time. 

In former days the land revenue was usually realised in kind, 
and the share of the State varied in every district, in nearly 
every village, for almost every crop, and for particular castes. The 
agriculturist by profession always surrendered the larcrest share, while 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Mahajans, and sometimes Nais, Tolis and others 
were favoured. The amount appropriated by the Durbar ordinarily, 
ranged from one-fourth to one-half of the produce — ^tho l.atter being 
most common — and it was realised in one of the two following ways, 
namely by an actual division of the produce, called baiai, or by 
division based on a conjectural estim.ate of the crop on the ground, 
known as Icanhiit. In addition, an impost called serdna was frequently 
exacted ; it was originally one seer per maund on the Darbar's share, 
but in some villages was ns high as ten seers. Again, a money-cess 
called beww was often 'levied, the amount being limited only by the 
forbearance of the revenue officials or the cnpability of the village to 
pay. Both these cesses appear to .have been rough attempts at 
equalisation or enhancement of demand, for where the State share w.as 
one-fourth or one-third, they were heavy, while where it was one-half, 
serdna was often not taken at all. 

Cash rates were applied to valuable crops such as sugar-cane, 
cotton, hemp and vegetables in the Icltarif, and poppy and tobacco in . 
the ra6»‘, and, like rates in kind, varied greatly. 

In a system like the above, a regular settlement had no place. 
The State revenue was entirely dependent on the crops grown, the 
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amount of land under cultivation, and the chances of the seasons. A ^ 
remedy was from time ,to time attempted by a resort to the system of 
farming entire districts for fixed armial sums, but the lessees were 
mostly Darbar officials, rarely men of wealth and responsibility, and 
. the ryot was more than ever liable to oppression and exaction. The 
farmer was not slow to take advantage of his opportunities, and the 
leases generally ended in his mthdrawal or removal, the deterioration 
of the district, and the accrual* of arrears. In some parts summary 
settlements were effected for short terms with the heads of villages, but 
they either failed or were not renewed. 

The advantage of a regular settlement was continually discussed, 
and at last in 1871-72 an effort was made to carry one through. The 
cultivated, area of the villages was roughly measured, and the soils 
classified in accordance with the current usage of the people. An 
average of the actual collections in each village for the previous ten 
years was in most cases adopted as the ja/nul or revenue demand, and 
summary rates were fixed lor each class of soil in accordance with its 
estimated value. The arrangement was introduced in various districts 
for terms ranging from three to ten yearn, but on the deparbm-e of the 
minister, Mehta l*anna Lai, in 1874-75 the plan at once collapsed and, 
from the follo^ving year, matters reverted to their old course. 

In 1878, however, the late Maharana decided to have a regular 
settlement, and the services of Mr. A. Wingate of the Bombay Oivil 
Service were secured in 18711. Preliminary operations were completed 
by 1884, and the settlement was introduced for a term of twenty 
years between 1885 and 1893 in the following districts which comprise 
all the level and best cultivated portions of the State, namely the zilas 
of Bhilwara, Chitor, Chhoti Sadri, Jahazpur, Kapasan, Mandalgarh, 
Rasmi and Sahran, the ^arganas of Hurx’a and Rajnagar, and two 
tahsils of the Girwa zila. The revenue was assessed according to the 
class and value of the soil, and the rates varied from 1^ annas per 
acre of the worst land to Rs. 15 per acre of the best irrigated land. 
The following are the highest and lowest rates* per acre for the four 
classes of soil; — Icdli irrigated Rs. 16 and Rs. 3, unirrigated Rs. 6 and 
annas six ; hlvu/ri irrigated Rs. 12 and R. 1-8, unirrigated Rs. 4-8 and 
three annas; irrigated Rs. 9 and annas nine, unirrigated fifteen 
annas and l-^- annas; rdti irrigated Rs. 7-8 and R. 1-14, unirrigated 
Rs. 2-4 and annas. 

Those rates are on the whole lower than those formerly prevailing, 
and have been paid without difficulty. Up to the famine of 1899-1900 
waste land was being constantly brought under cultivation, but since 
then not only has all progress m this respect been arrested but much 
of the land previously occupied has been thrown out of cultivation, 
and the land revenue has been reduced by about ten per cent. For 
this reason and also because in some districts the period of twenty 
years has expired, a revision of Mr. Wingate’s settlement is urgently 
required, and it is hoped that it will bo taken in hand shortly. 

In the districts not settled the land revenue is realised either 
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according to the batai system already described or according to the 
h^Juyri system. The latter is applied to poppy, cotton and sugar- 
cane and is a money rate per hlgha, varying with the crop sown and 
the nature of the soil. The rates per acre work out thus : poppy Ks. 3 
to Bs. 12; cotton R. 1-2 to Rs. 7-8; and sugar-cane Rs. G-12 to 
Rs. 22-8 — all in British currency. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Miscellaneous Revenue. 

The ojjium revenue of the State is derived from export and Opium, 
transit-duties. During the ten years ending 1890 the average annual 
revenue is said to have exceeded three lakhs, but subsequently, 
in consequence of the general depression in the opium trade and the 
fall in the price of the drug, the area under poppy cultivation 
decreased, and the ye-arlj' revenue at the present time is about two 
lakhs. The export duty levied by the Darbar is Rs. 60 in the local 
currency (or British Rs. 48), and the transit-duty is local Rs. 25 (or 
British Rs. 20) per chest of 140 lbs. Opium which is not fit to be 
packed in chests, and which is called aukhat or dry opium, is 
exported chiefly to Jodhpur, and the duty charged is Rs. 2 (local) per 
seer. Under rules issued by the -Darbar in 1901-02, no opium can 
bo exported from, imported into, or conveyed within the State without 
a pass or permit, but a private individual is allowed to possess and 
carry up to ten tolas for hond fide personal use. 

No opium cau pass into British territories for export or consump- 
tion without payment of duty to the British Government, and the 
duty is at present Bs. 600 per chest for export by sea and Rs. 700 if 
intended for consumption in India. For the weighment of the opium, 
the levy of this duty, and the issue of the necessary passes, a dep6t 
was maintained at Udaipur from June 1869 to November 1883, when 
it was transferred to Chitor where it still exists. The greatest 
number of chests that have passed through the scales in any one year 
Avas 9,87.3 in 187.5-76, and the smallest number 1,907 in 1902-03. 

The yearly average for the decade ending 1890-91 was 5,502 chests, 
namely .5,371 for export, 87 for consumption in India, and 44 free of 
duty; while the annual average for the succeeding ten years was 3,845 
chests, namely 3,602 for export, 171 for consumption in India, and 72 
free of duty. The duty realised yearly by the Government of Ladia 
during these two periods averaged 35’4 and 21*8 lakhs respectively. 

In the year 1905-06, 2,480 chests Avore Aveighed at the Chitor scales 
(2,405 for export, 38J for consumption in India, and 36J duty-fi.*ee) 
and the duty paid on them amounted to Rs. 14,70,250. 

The only revenue which the Darbar derives from salt is what it Balt, 
receives from the Government of India. Formerly a certain amount of 
earth-salt, IcnoAvn as Jeha/ri, used to be made in parts of the State, 
but by the agreement of 1879 the manufacture of salt was prohibited 
throughout McAvar, and transit-duty on that commodity was abolished. 

As compensation for loss of revenue and for charges incurred in pre- 
venting the reopening of the suppressed Avorks, the Darbar receives 
annually from Government a sum of Rs. 2,04,150 (of which about 
Rs. 2,700 are handed over to certain jaglrdd/ra and others) and 1,000 
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maunds of salt, free of all charges, for the use of the Maharano. The 
salt consumed in the State is imported from the well-known sources 
of Sambhar and Fachbhadra. 

The excise revenue is. derived from country liquor and drugs, and 
consists of duty and license-fees for preparation or vend ; it is said to 
amount to about Es. 16,000 a year. 

Country liquor is prepared by distillation from the mahua flower, 
molasses, and other forms of unrefined sugar. At the capital a duty 
of Es. 2-9 is lened on every 3 maunds 5 seers of mahua flowers 
made into liquor, and no country liquor can be manufactured or sold 
without a license from the Darbar. In the districts the right of 
manufacture and sale is leased for a year or term of years to a con- 
tractor, from whom a fixed sum is recovered by instalments. Tliere 
is little or no demand for foreign liquor which, moreover, is sold only 
at the capital and by a single firm. No license-fee has so far been 
exacted, and the number of bottles imported yearly is said to vary 
between fifteen and twenty-five dozen. 

The drugs in use are those derived from thcjicmp plant, such ns 
ga/iyia and hha/ng, and they can only be sold by holders of licenses. 
The fees at the capital vary from 1?. 1-9 to Es. 17-13 monthly. The 
duty on ga/nja is half a seer per maund or one-foiirth of a seer per 
bundle of 25 lbs., while that on hha'ng is two seers per maund. A 
small tax called jidva/ncu is also levied on these drugs. 

Judicial stamps were first introduced in the State in 1873; the 
revenue fluctuates with the nature of the seasons, which encourage or 
discourage litigation, according as they are good or bad, and is 
reported to be about Es. 25,000 (British currency) in an ordinary 
yGcir* ^ 
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Public Works. 

Tbe Public Works department consists of an Engineer, two sur- 
veyors and five overseci*s. Of the latter, one has his hoadi^uartors at 
the capital, another at the Jai Samand lake, and the remaining three 
are in local charge of works in the Ohitor, Jahiizpur and Sahran zilas. 
The duties of the department are to look after all Slate buildings, 
roads, irrigation tanks and canals, to prepare plans and estimates of 
new works, and to carry them out when sanctioned by the Maharana; 
but, as already stated in Chapter IV, the charge of most^ of the 
tanks and canals has been recently transferred to the new Irrigation 
department, to whom a yearly allotment of Rs, 75,000 has been 
promised. 

During the ten years ending 1890-91 the average annual 
expenditure was nearly 3^ lakhs, and during the succeeding decade 
a little more than three lakhs. Of these sums, about Rs, 70,000 
wei'o spent on irrigation works and the balance on roads and 
buildings. Expenditure in connection with the railway has been 
excluded as it docs not concern the department. From 1901-02 
to 1903-04 the allotment was reduced by about half a lakh, and 
in 1904-06 the actual outlay was only Rs. 1,57,070, of which more 
than fifty-eight per cent, was spent on repairs, thirty-three per cent, 
on original works, including the completion of the electric light, 
installation at the palace, and eight per cent, on establishment. 

Among the more important works carried out by the department 
during the last twenty years may be mentioned the Fateh Sugar 
which, with its fine embankment called the Connaught bandh, cost 
about 4-8 lakhs ; the additions to the palace ; the Victoria Hall, a 
museum for the indigenous products of Mewar which, with libraiy 
and reading-room, cost about a lakh ; the Lansdownc Hnspital 
(Rs. 48,000); the Walter Hospital for women (Rs, 20,000); and 
the Central jail. 


* The Jni Samana, Piohola and Fateh Sugar arc sUll under the Public Works 
dopartmont. 
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The militaiy force maintained by the State numbers 6,015 of all 
ranks, namely 2,549 regulars and .3,466 irregulars. 

The regular troops consist of IjloO infantry. 560 cavalry and 239 
gunners, and they are quartered at the following places: Chitor, 
Jahazpur, Kumbhalgarh, Mandaigarh and Sarfira. The infantry and 
cavalry are armed with muzzle-loading smooth-bore musltets and 
carbines obtained many years ago from Government, and though not 
unacquainted with drill, are of no real military value. The State 
owns 128 guns of various calibres, and of these fihy-six are said to bo 
serviceable. Among them is an ingenious imitation of a mountain 
battery, consisting of six small guns (of local manufixeture) which are 
carried on ponies, and are served by thirty-one gunners. The battery 
is located at Sarara, the headquarters of the Magra cila, and the 
guns answer their purpose in that they arc portable and sufficient to 
overawe any unruly Bhil hamlets. 

The irregular troops comprise 3,000 infantry and 466 cavalry; 
they are chiefly employed on police duties in the districts, and are 
described as an undisciplined, ill-paid and variously armed force. 
The total cost of the regular and irregular troops is about 6J lakhs a 
year. 

In addition, the usual contingent of horsemen and foot-soldiery is . 
supplied by the j&glrdars in nccoi’dance with the sit'niuls or agree- 
ments by which they_ hold, but the number that attend is not known. 
The majority of t-he jdglrdars are supposed to serve for three months 
every year with one horseman and two foot-soldiers for every 
Rs. 1.000 of revenue, bxxt there is no uniformity. These feudal 
quotas are inferior even to the irregular troops above described and, 
like^them, are employed on police duties or as messengers or for 
driving game. 

The State maintains no Imperial Service troops, but has, since 
1822, contributed Rs. 12,000 yearly towards the cost of the Merwfim 
Battalion (which is mentioned in Chapter and which is now called 
the 44th Merwara Infantry) and, since 1841, Rs. 50,000 yearly towards 
the cost of the Me war Bhil Corps. 

The la,tter regiment consists of eight companies (seven of Bhils, 
all belonging to the Hilly Tracts, and one chiefly of Hindustanis) and 
has a total strength of 718 of all ranks, namely six British’ and 
sixteen Native officers, eighty non-commissioned officers, and 616 men 
It has Its headquarters at Khenvara, txvo companies at Kotra, and 
small detachments at Udaipur and usually at Dungarpur. The’ corps” 

• See also Vol. 1. A., Chapter XVm, Sujputam District Gazetteer (1904). 
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wns raised between 1840 and ^ with the object of weaning a seini- 
snvago i-ace from its predatory Iiabits, giving ‘it honourable cm])loy- 
inciit', atjd assisting the Durbar in preserving order. The uniform of 
the Bhil sepoy of l.hoso early days was a scanty loin-cloth (he would 
wear no other); his arms a how and arrows ; and his distrust and 
sus]iieion were .such that ho would serve for daily pay onl}’, deserting 
if that were withheld. Much good 1ms been efiected by the enter- 
lainmcnt of those hill-men. Through the influence of those in the 
service and of the numerous pensioners, the entire Bhil population of 
these parts has been lca\*onod with the germs of civilisation ; forays 
into Gujarat nnd the ncighhourhig Slates arc less fretjuent than they 
used to he, and there is greater security of life and property. 

In 1 844- the corjis n-as cunploj'ed at Dungarpur in suppressing an 
attempt by the ox-jdahariiwal ol that. .State to sot up an nsurjicr, and 
in 1848 a detachment assisted in dislodging and c.'cnelling sundry 
gangs of Mina outlaws of Jodhpur mid .Sirohi that had talcen refiigo 
in Uie Aruvallis, whence they issued .and plundered in the plains. 
Tliroiighoiit the Mutiny of 1857 the regiment remained staunch. At 
that time a .smiadroii of Bengal Cav.alry was stationed at Khorwfira 
and left in a body for Jsimacli after endeavouring to pcisuiulc the 
Bliils to join it. ^J'hc: J3hils followed them uji, killed evciy man and 
brought back their horses and acconlrcments. A detachment subse- 
quently operated against Tuntia I opi’s adherents in Bfinswura and 
Bnriuhgarh, and gained the Mutiny medal. I'hc regiment received 
its colours in 1802, nnd was placed under the Commander-in-Chief in 
India from the 15tli I'cbnmry 1897, having, prior to that date, been 
directly under the Foreign Jleparlment of the Government of India 
and the Governor Genemfs Agent in Bajpntnnn. During the famines 
of 1899-1900 nnd 1901-02 the coqis did cscollont work in the Hilly 
Tracis by limiting down dneoils, patrolling the conutrj’, nnd keeping 
order generally. 
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Police and Jails. 

The police force proper numbers 537 of all ranks, including 
thirfcy-six mounted men, and is located at the capital and in the 
adjoining Girwa district. It is armed with swords and batons, and is 
under a Superintendent who is directly responsible to the Mahafuna 
khds. In the rest of the teiritory, police duties are performed by 
the irregular cavalry and inlantry ol the State and the contingents 
furnished by tliQ jdgi'cdu/i's. The men are neither drilled nor trained 
in any way, and are indifferently armed with country"madc match- 
locks and bayonets or swords. There is no one central authority; the 
foi-ce located in each district is under the immediate orders of the 
Hdkliih thereof, and the result is a want of cohesion and of community 
of iutovests which makes the detection of crime and the protection of 
the people a very difficult mattei*. 

hlo reliable information is available regarding the working of the 
police, but the large amount of unreported ‘and undetected crime, the 
numerous complaints of oppression, and the constant lailmp to arrest 
oflendera or recover stolen property show that the force is far from 
efficient, even at the capital, aud urgently needs reform. 

The only tribes classed as crhnuial are the Baoris and Moghias 
who numbered 1,400 at the last census, namely Baoris 44y .and 
Moghias 952. Up to about twenty years ago they gave great trouble, 
and were described as professional dacoits, possessing both arms and 
camels, and maturing their plans aud organising them expeditions 
with a skill which commanded success. The Darbar has from time to 
time endeavoured to control and reclaim them by taking away their 
arms and camels, giving them land, bulloclts, seed, agi’icultiunl 
implements aud iakdvi advances, and by registering them aud req lim- 
ing them to attend a daily roll-call in their villages; and tiicse 
measures appear to have been fairly successful. At tlie present time 
there are said to be 282 males on the register, and they possess about 
1,564 acres of land (for which they pay the ordinary land revenue) 
and 650 head of cattle. They reside in different villages with other 
cultivators and not in separate settlements, and a special ofiScer is 
appointed to supervise them. 

Police duties on the Udaipim-Ohitor Railway are performed by 
thirty-two men drafted from the City police above mentioned, while 
for the Rajputana-Mulwa Railway the Government of India maintains 
a separate force, which belongs to the Bombay establishment and is 
under the orders of the Inspector-General of Police of that Presi- 
dency. 

The State possesses one Central jail (at the capital) and small 
prisons or lockups at the headquarters of each district. 
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The Central jail T^as opened in May 1887, when it took the place 
of two small forts outside the city walls which had till then been used 
as prisons. It was placed under the superintendence of the 
Residency Surgeon in 1888, was considerably enlarged in 1899-1900, 
and now has accommodation for 458 prisoners (405 males and 53 
females). The daily average strength has varied from 402 in 1897 
to 671 ill 1902, while in 1905' it was 451. Similarly, the death-rate 
per mille of average strength has varied from 22 in 1899_to no less 
than 437 in 1900, when 203 prisoners succumbed, chiefly from 
dysentery, diarrhoea and general debility caused by the famine; the 
death-rate in 1905 was 20 per mille. The principal industries carried 
on are. the manufacture of carpets, rug^, blankets, dusters, rope, and 
a coarse cloth known as goji, and the profits on these manufactures 
are about Rs. 2,000 yearly. The cost of maintenance of the Central 
jail in 1905 was Rs. 25,262, or about Rs. 54 per prisoner. Further 
details will be found in Table No. XIII in Vol. II. J3. 

Of the jails in the districts nothing is known except that, exclud- 
ing those at Chitor and Jahazpur, they are mere lockups for persons 
under trial or sentenced to short terms of imprisonment, and are 
occasionally overcrowded and genemlly insanihiry. An old building 
in Chitor fort is used as an ovei*flow-jail when the Central prison is full, 
and is under the charge of the ffdki'nx, while at Jahazpur there is a 
suitable building for the accommodation of Mewnr prisoners sentenced 
by the Court of Vakils at Deoli. 
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At the last census d0,854 peraons, or four per cent, of the people 
(namely 7 ‘5 per cent, of the males and 0*2 per cent, of the females), 
were returned as able to read and write. Thus, in the litemcy of its 
population Mewar stood sixth among the twenty States and chiefships 
of Rajputana in 1901. Taking the population by religions, we find 
that the Jains come firat with nearly 23 per cent. (43*6 males and 
0*5 females) literate; next the Musnlmfins with 7*9 per cent. (13*5 
males and 1*6 females) ; and then the Hindus with 2*9 per cent. (5*4 
males and 0*15 females). The Animists are practically all illiterate, 
and the remaining religions are so sparsely represented that they have 
been left out of account. 

Some forty odd years ago the only schools in the State were of 
the indigenous tj'pe, such as Hindu pa/Zis/mZfM and JMusalman mak- 
tabs, in which reading, writing and a little simple arithmetic were 
taught, generally in the open air. The first State school of Avhich wc 
have any knowledge was opened at the capital in January 18G3 
during the minority of Mahamna Shambhu Singh, and was called after 
him the Shambhuratna pathskala. For two years instruction wh.s 
given only in Hindi, Urdu, Persian and Sanskrit, but in 1865 English 
began to be taught, and the number on the rolls in that year was 513. 
In 1877 a special class for the sons of Thukui-s was started, but w'a-s so 
poorly attended that it was abolished in 1882. In 1885 the institution 
became a high school, affiliated to the Allahabad University, and has 
since been called the Mahurilna’s high school ; it has up to date passed 
fifty students for the Entrance and sixty-four for the Middle exami- 
nation of that University, in addition to six students for the Pragi/a 
(Sanskrit) examination of the Punjab University. The number on 
the rolls in 1906-06 u'as 389, and the cost of maintenance about 
Rs. 9,500. 

The next oldest school is one for girls, w'hich was established at 
the capital in 1866 and still exists. It was attended by 51 pupils in 
1867, S2 in 1881, 72 in 1891, 109 in 1901, and 114 in 1905-00. The 
girls are taught needlework and a little Hindi, histoiy, geography 
and arithmetic, and the yearly expenditure is about Rs. 650. 

In the districts the Uarbarpaid no attention to education prior to 
1872-73 when schools wore opened at Bhilwura and Chitor; these 
were followed by a school at Eotra in 1876 and by special institutions 
for BMls at Jawar and Rakhabh Dev in 1883, and at Bara Pul and 
Paduna in 1884. On the death of Mahiiranu Sajjan Singh at the 
end of 1884, a sum of two lakhs (local currency) was set aside w’ith the 
object of establishing^ schools and dispensaries in the districts, and 
the number of educational institutions increased fi:om sixteen in 1886 
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to twenty “five in 1891, thii’ty-four in 1894 and thirty-seven in 1899. 

■There have been no additions since. 

Besides the high and girls’ schools already described, the Darbar 
maintains three primary vernacular schools at the capital. Two of 
them, called respectively Brahmpuri and Kushal Pul, were opened in 
1880, and the third some years later. 

The above is a brief account of the State schools in Mewar, and 
it will be seen that their number rose from seven in 1881 to twenty- 
nine in 1891 and forty-two in 1901 and at the present time. Of these 
institutions, five, including one for girls, are at the capital and the 
rest in the districts. The number of students borne on the rolls Was 
about 2,100 in 1891, 3,200 in 1901 and 2,72G on the 1st April 1906. 

Between 1884 and 1894 the schools were administered by a Management, 
special committee, which took considei-ablo interest in its w'ork and expenditure, 
did much to encourage education, but this arrangement ceased in 
July 1894 when the management was taken over by the Mahahma 
khas, and there has been but little progress since. The total State 
expenditure on education is about Rs. 24,000 yearly, of which rather 
more than one-half is derived finm a ccss of one anna in the rupee 
levied from the agriculturists of the districts under settlement. 

Elsewhere a small fee of one anna per student monthly is charged, 
but the children of the poor get then* education free. 

The United Free Church of Scotland Mission maintains seven Private 

primaiy schools, mostly at the capital or in the vicinity, which are s'***®®'*- 

attended by about 212 boys and 140 fprls. The branch of the Church 
Missionary Society at Kherwura has three boys schools in the Hilly 
Tracts, and they are attended by about 62 pupils; there are regimen- 
tal schools at Kherwura and Kotra ; and lastly, numerous private 
schools exist both at the capital and in the districts, but send in no 


returns to the Darbar. , , . , u i ^ 

The only secondary schools in the State are the high school ^^^h® 
capital and an anglo-vernacular middle school at Bhilwara. The 
number on the rolls on the 1st April 1906 was 436, and the daily 
average attendance during 1905-06 was 283. Thus only 0'5 per cent, 
of the boys of school-going age (calculated at fifteen per cenk of the 
total male population) arc receiving sccondaiy instrucrion. Ihe cost 
of these two institutions in 1905-06 was about Rs. 10,400. 

Including the six Mission and two regimental schools, but omit- 
ting all the other private institutions (of wdiich nothing is known), the 
State possesses forty-seven primary schools for boys, and they niny n® 
divided into upper (9) and lower (38). English is taught only at the 
school at Chitor. The number of boys on the rolls oi these schools 
on the 1st April 1906 was about 2,700, and the daily average atten- 
dance during 1905-06 was 1,998. Thus it may be said that, excluding 
the students in all private schools except riiose maintained by 
missionary enterprise or by the Mewar Bhil Corps, about 3 4 per 
cent, of the boys of school-going age are under primary instruction. 

The five institutions for female education are 
of them are kept up by the United Free Church of Scotland Mission 
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•at a coat of abotif Rs.' 1,000 a year, The ntraiber on ‘the rolls of the 
five schools is 254, and the daily average attendance in 1905-06 was 
187. The percentage of girls under instruction to those of school- 
going age is consequentlj’^ about 0‘05. Female education has made 
little headway as social customs in regard to child marriages and the 
seclusion of women of the well-to-do classes hinder its gi’owth. 

Special There are no special schools in the State. A normal .school for 

scboolE. male teachers was started at the capital in 1885 but was closed in 
1891. The need for a good school of this kind is very gi-eat as the 
qualifications of the present teachers ai'e inferior. 

Newqapers. The only newspaper in the State is a -weekly publication in Hindi, 
called the Sajjan Kwtti Sudhakar, of which only forty-seven copies 
are printed. It contains local news of no importance and extincts 
from English and vernacular papers. 
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Medical. . 

The oldest medical institutions are of course the regimeiital History, 
hospitals of the Mowar Bhil Corps at Kherwara and Kotra, and they 
date from the time wlicn the corps was raised.. The firat State dis- 
pensary appears to have been opened at the capital in 1862, and 
accommodation for in-j)atients was provided in 1864, in which year 
also a branch dispensary was established at the same place. In 
1869-70 a small hospital was opened at Kherwara for the civil popula- 
tion, and was maintained partly from a monthly grant of Rs. 40 from 
the Darbar and partly from private subscriptions. In 1877 the 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission established a dispensary at 
Udaipur city, and thus in 1881 there were seven medical institutions 
in the State, including the hospital attached to the jail. 

In the course of the next ten years the main and branch dis- 
pensaries and the Mission hospital at the capital were closed, and the 
Sajjan Hospital, the Walter Hospital for females, and the Shepherd 
Mission Hospital tooh their places. Several medical institutions were 
opened in the districts, and by the end of 3891 the State possessed 
eighteen hospitals and dispensaries, including the two regimental 
hospitals and the disfjensar}' attached to the Rcsidenc)’^ which were 
maintained by the Goveniment of India. 

In 1894 the Snj[jan Hospital w’ns replaced by the Lansdowne 
Hospital, and the establishment of a dispensary at Mandalgarh in the 
same year, and of another for railway employees at the capital in 
1900 raised the total number of medical institutions in Mewar to 
twenty in 1901. There have been no additions since. Of these 
twenty institutions, thirteen are maintained solely by the Darbar, 
three by the Government of India, tivo partly by Government and 
partly by private subscription, one by the Mission, and one by the 
Maharaj Gosain of Nuthdwura. Agsun, fourteen are hospitals, having 
accommodation for 274 in-patients (213 males and 61 females), while 
the rest are dispensaries. In 1901 more than 200,000 cases^ were 
treated, and about 7,700 operations w'ere performed ; the similar 
figures for 1905 wore 148,579 and 6,003 respectively. Further details 
will be found in Tables Nos. XVI and XVII in Vol. II. B. 

The institutions maintained by the State, both at the capital Mnnogomont 
and in the districts, os well as the dispensary at Nathdwara and the 
small hospital attached to the Residency, have for many years been 
under the charge of the Residency Surgeon, and the hospitals at 
Kherwara and Kotra are managed by the Medical Officer of the 
Mewar Bhil Corps. Tho Darbar spends from Rs. 22,000 to Rs. 25,000 
3 'eai’ly on its hospitals and dispensaries, of which sum about two- 
thirds represent the pay of the establishment, including allowances to 
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the Residency Surgeon for supervision, while another one-fifth or 
one-sixth is the cost of medicines. 

The following is a brief account of the three more notable institu- 
tions, all of which are at the capital ; — 

The Lansdowne Hospital, as already stated, took the place of the 
old Sajjan Hospital which was inferior both in accommodation and 
ventilation. It was erected in commemoration of Lord Lansdowne’s 
visit to TJd.'iipur in November 1891 ; the foundation-stone was laid 
on the .5th March 1892. and the hospital was opened on the 3rd July 
1894. It is a fine building, constructed on modern scientific principles, 
and one of the best hospitals in Rajputana ; it has accommodation for 
forty-eight male and twelve female in-patients, and in 1905, 27,7.50 
cases (601 being those of in-patients) were treated, and 1,361 opera- 
tions were performed. 

The "Walter Female Hospital takes its name from the late Colonel 
C. K. M. Walter, who was for many years the^Resident here and was 
subsequently the Governor General’s Agent in Raiputana. The foun- 
dation-stone w.as laid by the Countess’ of Dufferin on the 10th No- 
vember 188-5, and the hospital was formally opened by the Maharana 
on the 24th May 1888. It has accommodation for twenty-four in- 
patients, rind in 1905, 2,015 cases (104 being those of in-patients) were 
treated, and 58 operations performed. This hospital has in the past 
been indifferently managed on more than one occasion, but' is now in 
excellent hands, and much good work is being done. i 

Medical Mission work began in November 1877 when a dispen- 
sary Avas opened near the Dhci/n tnci/ndi or grain market, but as the 
accommodation was insufficient, it was moved in 1879 to a different 
quarter of the city, known as the Bhatiya/na cliav/tlvu. Here work 
was carried on with increasing success, but was much hampered by 
the insanitary condition of the neighbourhood, and in 1883 the stu- 
dents of the Missionary Society in connection with the United Rres- 
b^djerian Divinity Hall in Edinburgh resolved to collect funds, 
throughout the Church generally, for the purpose of erecting a suit- 
able hospital. The sura so collected amounted to between £1,700 
and £1,800, and the present Maharana granted a site in the DlvoLw 
‘uno/ndi bazar free of rent to the Mission. The hospital was opened 
by His Highness on the 28th December 1 886 and, at his special re- 
quest, was called the Shepherd Mission Hospital after the Rev. Dr. 
James Shepherd who has been the head of the Ddaipur branch of the 
Mission since its establishment in 1877. The building, Avhich cost 
Rs. 21,000, has a fine frontage to the bazar, and consists of an admin- 
istrative block with surgical Avards and operating room behind. 
It ^ has accommodation for sixty-four in-patients and deservedly 
enjoys the confidence of the public. In 1905, 46,392 persona were 
treated, including 249 in-patients, and 1,143 operations were perform- 
ed ; the cost of maintenance in the above year was about Rs. 2,700. 

The State possesses a small lunatic asyltim, constructed in 
1899-1900 outside the city in the suburb called Brahmpol. Eight 
insane persons were admitted in 1901 and only one in 1906. Little 
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or no attempt is made to cure the patients who are merely detained, 
fed and medically treated when suffering from ordinary disease. As 
-observed in Chapter III, the census of 1901 showed only nineteen 
insane persons throughout the State. 

The Bhils are said to have inoculated ffom time immemorial un- 
der the name of Jca/iiai, the operation being done with a needle and 
a grain of dust dipped into the pock of a smallpox case. The prac- 
tice is, however, disappearing with the spread of vaccination. 

An attempt to introduce vaccination in 18G0-61 failed as the 
vaccinatom absconded, but a start was made in 1806 when 487 
persons were vaccinated, 308 of them successfully. Up to 1873 
operations were confined to the capital and suburbs but were then 
extended to Kherwara, and in 1881 a staff of* three men successfully 
vaccinated 3,163 persons, or about two per thousand of the popu- 
lation, at a cost of Bs. 362 or an average of nearly twenty-two pies 
per successful case. In 1886-87 four Bhils were instructed in vacci- 
nation, and their services were appreciated by the people who, it was 
reported, were beginning to recognise the superiority of this pre- 
caution against smallpox over that usually followed by themselves, 
namely inoculation. About this time also, additional v.iccinators 
were entertained for work in the districts generally, and in 1890-91 
a staff of twenty men' under a ' native Superintendent successfully 
vaccinated 13,663 persons, or more than seven per thousand of the 
population, at a cost of Bs. 2,086 or twenty-nine pies per successful 
case. Considerable progi'ess was made during the next decade, and 
in 1898-99 as many as 23,623 persons, or nearly thirteen per thousand 
of the population, were successfully vaccinated. In subsequent years 
less actual work has been done though, oudng to the greatly reduced 
population, more than sixteen per thousand of the people were suc- 
cessfully vaccinated in 1903-04. 

In 1905-06 a staff o^ nineteen men successfully vaccinated 19,364 
persons, or nineteen per thousand of the inhabitants, at a cost of 
Bs. 2,014, or an average of twenty pies per case. The department 
is under the superintendence of the Kesidency Surgeon. Vaccination 
is nowhere compulsory and is on the whole popular. 

The system of selling quinine in pice packets at post offices was 
introduced in January 1896. These packets were at first supplied to 
postmasters by the Kesidency Surgeon, but since 1902 have been 
obtained direct from the Aligarh jail in the United Provinces. In 
1900-01, when malarial fever of an exceptionally severe t 3 q)e pre- 
vailed, 18,120 packets of 5-graia doses were sold. Four years later 
the packets were made up into 7-grain doses, and in 1906-06 only 
2,206 were disposed of. 
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Surveys. 

The State was topographicalli' suiveyed by the Survey of India 
between 1873 and 1881, and the area as calculated in the Surveyor 
General’s Office by planimeter from the standai’d topogi-aphical sheets, 
is 12,690'71 square miles, excluding the two pa/rganas of Gangapur 
(26‘04 square miles) and Nandwas (36*25 square miles), w^hich belong 
respectively to Sindhia and Holkar. 

Between 1879 and 1883 a cadastral survey was earned out "with 
the plane-table in the greater portion of the lehalsa lands or those 
paying revenue direct to the Darbar. The area so surveyed rvas 
3,088,822 btghas, or 1,649,073 acres, or about 2,577 square miles, the 
local higha being nearly 2,584 square yards, or rather more than one- 
half (*5338) of an acre. The settlement was introduced in an area of 
about 2,000 square miles. 

In this revenue survey outside agency was employed as there were 
no trained men in the State. In the course of the operations, however, 
some twenty local men were taught to survey, but unfortunately 
they were not, it is believed, given employment by the Darbar, and 
practically no attempt has been made to keep the maps and records 
up to date. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


Miscellaneous. 

Amet. — An estate in the north-west of Mewar, consisting of 
twenty-six villages. The population fell from 16,506 in 1891 to 
8,616 in 1901, or by nearly 48 per cent. The principal castes are 
Mahajans (1,410), Rajputs (1,122), Jfits (679), and Brahmans (661). 
The annual income is about Rs. 28,000, and a tribute of local 
Rs. 3,415 (or about Imperial Rs. 2,700) is paid to the Darbar. 

The estate is held by one of the first class nobles who has the title 
of Rawat, and belongs to the *Chondawnt sept of the Sesodia Raj- 
puts. The family claims descent from Singha or Singhji, a grandson 
of Chonda and consequently a great-grandson of Rana Lalcha (1382- 
97). Singha's eldest son, Jagaji, was killed at Bagor in the time of 
Rana Sanga (1508-27), and was followed by the gallant Pattil who 
was slain at the Rum Pol gate of the Chitor fort fighting against 
Akbar in tl567. Patta is always mentioned as holding the estate 
of Kelwa, but his son, Karan Singh, received Amet from Rana Pratap 
Singh I. The subsequent Rawats have been: Man Singh Ij Madho 
Singh; Govardhnn; Dnle Singh; Prithwi Singh I; Man Singh II; 
Fateh Singh; Pratap Singh; Salim Singh; Prithwi Singh II; Chhatar 
Singh; and Sheonath Singh. The Inst named is the present Rawat; 
he was born in 1869, succeeded to the estate in 1874, and was educa- 
ted at the Mayo College at Ajmer. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of Amet, 
situated on the right bank of the Chandrabhaga river, a tributary of 
the Banas, in 25“ 18' N. and 73“ 56' E. about fifty miles north by 
north-east of Udaipur city. The town lies in a fine valley, nearly 
surrounded by hills, and is walled. Population (1901) 3,297. 

Aslnd. — An estate in the north of Mewar comprising sevrenty-two 
villages. The population fell from 21,416 in 1891 to 12,528 in 1901, 
or bv more than 41 per cent. The principal castes are Gujars (1,837), 
Kurahars (1,137), Bmhmans (971), Mahajans (898), and Rajputs 
(894). The annual income is about Rs. 80,000, and a tribute of local 
Rs. 1,300 (or about Imperial Rs. 1,000) is paid to the Darbar. 

The estate is held by one of the first class nobles who has the title 
of Rawat and belongs to the Chondawat sept of the Sesodia Rajputs. 
The founder of this particular family was Thakur AjTt Singh, the 
younger son of Rawat Arjun Sipgh of Kurabar. He received a grant 
of the Gorkhya estate of fourteen villages from Maharana Bhim Singh, 
on Avhose behalf he signed the treaty of 1818 with the British Govern- 
ment. He was succeeded b}’’ his adopted son, Dule Singh of Satola, 
who was given the title of Rawat, several additional villages including ' 


\.Seo pages 10 and 30 supra, 


t See pages 19-20 supra. 
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Asind, and a place among the drst class nobles. The subsequent 
Bavrate have been Khuman Singh, Arjun Singh, and Banjit Singh. 
The last named is the present Rawat, was bom in 1884, was adopted 
from the Kurabar family, succeeded to the estate in 1896, and was 
educated at the Mayo College at Ajmer. 

The principal place in Asind is the small town of the same name, 
situated on the left bank of the Khari river, a tributary of the Banos, 
in 26°' 44' N. and 74“ 19' E. about ninety miles north-east of 
Udaipur city. Population (1901) 2,237. On the opposite bank of 
the river are some temples built by Sawai Bhoj, the oldest son of Bagh 
Rao who is said to have been a descendant of the great Prithwi Rfy 
Ohauhan, the last Hindu king of Delhi (1193). The twenty-four sons 
of Bagh Rao were called Baghrfiwats, and were famed for their gener- 
osity and courage ; they were all killed in a fight with the Pariliuv 
Rajputs in the thirteenth century. Deoji, a son born to Sawai Bhoj 
by a_ Ghjar female, is said to have been well-versed in m 3 fsteries and 
magic, besides being very strong; and his deeds form the general 
topic of the songs among the people of those parts. The temples 
enjoy a small jaglr for expanses, and the land is cultivated by 
Bhopas, a cla.ss of mendicants who greatly revere Deoji and Sawai 
Bhoj. 

BadnOP.— An estate in the north of Mewur, close to the border of 
the British District of Menvflra, and comprising 117 villages. The 
population fell from 27,519 in 1891 to 15,242 in 1901, or by 41 per 
wnt. At the last census eighty-six per cent, of the inhabitants were 
Hindus, and the principal castes were Giijars (8,078), Jfits (1,2C4) 
Mahajans (993), and Bnils (867). The annual income is about Es, 
70,0()0, and a tribute of local Rs. 4,084 (or about Imperial Rs. 3,300) 
IS paid to the Darbar. ^ 

The estate is held by one of the first class nobles who is termed 
Thakur and belongs to the Mertia sept of the Raihor Rajputs. The 
family claims descent from Duda, the fourth son of Rao Jodha who 
founded Jodhpur city in 1459. The Mewur branch of this family left 
Jodhpur in the sixteenth century, and the first and most distinguished 
of the Thakurs of Badnor was the valiant Jai Mai who, ns ‘alrendv 
mentioned, was killed during Akbar’s siege of Chitor in 1567 His 
wn and successor, Mukand Das, also fell in a battle .against Akbar near 
RQmbhalmrh. The subsequent Thakurs have been: Manman Das: 
Sanwal Das fought on several occasions against Aurangzeb’s 

Jaswant Singh; Jogi Das; Jai Mai II; 
Jai Smgh, Sultan Singh; Akhai Singh (wounded in action with Mildho 
Rao Sindhia in the time of Rana Ari Singh II); Gai Singh: Jet 
Singh; Pratap Singh; Kesri Singh; and Govind Singh. 
The last named is the present Thakur, who was born in 1871 :md 
succeeded his grandfather in 1889. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
le, situated in 25“ 60' N. and 74“ 17' E. about ninety-six miles 


name. 


•See pages 19-20 eupm. 
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north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 2,056. The town 
contains a branch post office and a vernacular school, the latter main- 
tained by the Thakur. To the north on the edge of a pond stands a 
temple to Devi, built by Rana Kpmbha (1433-68), and a little beyond 
it in the same direction are the remains of an old fort called Bairat- 
garh. In the jungle in the vicinity tigers and bears are occasionally 
found. 

Bng'OP. — A pcirgana of the State, situated somewhat in the north 
and consisting of twenty-seven villages. Population : 12,568 in 1891, 
and 7,482 in 1901, or a decrease of 40 per cent. At the last census 
nearly ninety per cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus, sind the 
principal castes were Jats (1,081), Bmhmans (903), and Mahaians 
(672). The parpana yields a land revenue of about lls. 18,700 a 
y^car, and is administered by a Hakim. 

Bagor Avas first given in jagw to Nath Singh, the second son of 
Rana Sangram Singh II (1710-34), and was held by his descendants 
till 1875, when it was confiscated and made khalsa. The four 
immediate predecessors of the present chief of Udaipur, namely 
Maharanus Sardar Singh, Sarup Singh, Shambhu Singh, and Sajjan 
Singh, were all of the Bagor hou.se. The last Maharaj of Bagor was 
Sohau Singh, avIio gave trouble in 1875 and was removed to Benares 
{vide page 28 sihpra) ; he died a few years ago. 

'Die headgnartem of the pargama arc at the small town of the 
same name Avliioh is situated on the loft bank of the Kothaii river, a 
tributary of the Bauus, in 25" 22' N. and 74" 23' E, about seventy 
miles north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 2,353. 

Banera. — An estate in the north of McAvur, consisting of one 
tOAvn (Banera) and 111 villages. The population fell from 36,804 in 
1891 to 22,800 in 1901, or by 38 per cent. The principal castes are 
Jats (2,575), Gujars (2,351), Brahmans (1,498), Chamars (1,469), Gadris 
(1,331), Rajputs (1,219), Mulis (1,210), and Chakars (1,111). The 
annual income is about Rs. 88,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 6,124 (or 
about Imperial Rs. 4,900) is paid to the Darbiir. 

Banera has formed part of McAvilr from very ancient times. 
Akbar took it about 1567, and it is described in the Ain-i-Ahhari 
as one of the twenty-six mahdls of the sa/rkdr of Chitor in the Sabah of 
Ajmer, liaAdug an area of 58,038 blghas and yielding an annual revenue 
of 3,296,200 dams (Rs. 82,405). During the succeeding hundred years 
it frequently changed hands, but about 1681 Bhim Singh; a younger sou 
of Bnna Raj Singh I, proceeded to the court of Aurangzeb and, for 
services rendered in the Deccan, received not only the estate in jdgir 
but the titles of Raja and of a commander of 6,000 (Panj kasdri). 
His successors were Ajab Singh ; Suraj Mai ; Sultan Singh (appointed 
governor of a small district in the Deccan by Bahadur Shah) ; Sardur 
Singh Avho built a fort on a liill close to Banera toAvn in 1750 and, on 
being ousted therefrom by Raja Uracd Singh of Shahpura, sought 
shelter at Udaipur Avhere he died ; Rai Singh who recovered the fort 
with the assistance of Rana Rfij Singh II, Avbose feudatory he then be- 
came; Hanur Singh; Bhim Singh II; Udoi Singh; Sangrilm Singh; 
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Govind Siogh; and Akhai Singh. The last named is the present 
-Raja; he was bom in 1868 and succeeded his lather in 1005. The 
Rajas of Ranera enjoy certain privileges not possessed by the other 
nobles of the State. Of these the chief is the light on succession to 
. have a sword sent to them with all hononr at Banera, on receipt of which 
they proceed to Udaipur to be installed. On the death of Raja 
Sangram Singh, Govind Singh was placed in possession of the estate 
by the inhabitants without the consent of the Darbur, and in 1855 the 
British Government interposed to support the authority of the 
Maharana, but the submission of the Raja and his subjects obviated 
the necessity for sending a force to Banera. As a penalty for his 
contumacy, Govind Singh was compelled to proceed to Udaipur with- 
out receiving the sword of honour, and to ask for pardon, which was 
granted on payment of a fine and on execution of a written promise 
that no succession to the estate should be considered valid without the 
previous consent of the Darbar. 

Banera Town. — The chief town of the estate of the same name, 
situated in 25“ 30* N. and 74“ 41* E. about ninety miles north-east of 
Udaipur city and five miles east of Mandal station on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway. Population (1901 ) 4,261. The town is walled and 
possesses a branch post office, while on a hill to the west, 1,903 
feet above sea-level and included within the nimparts, stand the 
fort and palace, the latter being one of the most imposing edifices in 
the State. Jo the south-west is a picturcsouc tank of considctablc 
size. 


^ BSnsi.— An estate in the south-east of Mewur, consisting of fifty- 

population decreased from 8,821 in 1891 

SL-i .o principal castes arc 

Bnils (2,^6), Brahmans (3/3), and Jamviis — a low class of Hindus — 
(325). The annual income is about Rs. 24,000, and a tribute of 

local Rs. 202 (or about Imperial Rs. 160) is paid to the Darbar. The 

country is well-wouded and used to contam much valuable timber, 
but no attention is paid to forest conservancy, and the Bhils and 
otbCT wild tribes carry on their malpractices almost unchecked. 

The estate 13 held by one of the fii-st class nobles who is termed 
^wat and belongs to the Sbaktawat sept of the Sesodia Rajputs. 

the sept takes its name, was the 
aZ? (1637-72), and from his younger son, 

° descent. The first RTiwat of Bansi 

received the estate from Ranu 
+« i ^ J' ^'^9), and he was follo>,ved by Ganga Das who is said 

liO lld.V6 TYlP.lin SOVO-Pol <i • ^ . 


succeeded to the 

it! 91° 9 / 1 ' M * village of Bansi which is situated 

forty-seven miles south-east of 
•Udaipur city, and possesses a branch post office 
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BarT Sadri. — ^An estate in the south-east of Mewar, comprising 
ninety-one villages. The population fell from 16,499 in 1891 to 
10,599 in 1901, or by nearly 36 per cent. The piincipal castes are 
Bhils (2,018), Kajputs (1,051), JMahajans (1,051), Chamars (632), 
Dhakars (593), and Brahmans (578). The annual income is about 
Es. 48,000, and a tribute of local Es. 1,024 (or about Imperial Ks. 820) 
is paid to the Darbar. 

The estate is held by the senior noble of Mewar who is a Eajput 
of the J hala clan and is styled the Eaj of Sadri. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, in the time of Kuna Eai Mai, one J hala Ajja 
came to Mewar from Hahvad in Kathiawar, accompanied by his 
brother. Sajja, and entered the service of the Eana. In 1527 he 
fought oil the side of Sangram Singh I against the emperor Babar in the 
famous battle at Kliunua in Bharatpur territury, and when the Eana 
was wounded and w'as being carried oft' the field, Ajja took his place 
on his elephant and thus drew on himself the brunt of the battle. He 
did not survive the day, but his son received the fief of Sadri, the title 
of Eaj, the seat of honour next to the Eana in public assemblage, and 
the right of carrying the ensigns of Mewar and of beating his kettle- 
drums as far as the gate of the palace ; and these privileges are still 
enjoyed by his successors. 

The names of the latter are Singha (killed at Chitor m 1534 
fighting against Bahadur Bhah of Gujarat) ; Asa ; Surthan Singh I 
w'ho met his death during Akbar’s siege of Chitor in 1567 ; Bida 
(slain in the battle of Haldighat in 1576, while fighting for Eana 
Pratap Singh 1); Deda; Har Das ; Eai Singh I; Surthan Singh 11; 
Chandra Singh ; Kirat Singh I ; Eai Suigh H ; Surthan Singh III ; 
Chandan Singh ; Kirat Singh II ; Sheo Singh ; Kai Singh III ; and 
Dule Singh. Q'he last named is the present Eaj, was born in 1884 
and succeeded by adoption in 1897. 

The principal place in the estate is the small tow'n of the same 
name, situated in 24° 25' N. and 74“ 29' E. about fifty miles east 
by south-east of Udaipur city. It is surrounded by a stone wall 
much out of repair, and possesses a branch post office and a 
conspicuously situated palace. On a hill to the south is a small fort, 
now almost in ruins. In 1901 the town contained 4,063 inhab- 
itants. . 

Bedla.— An estate situated partly near Udaipur city but chiefly 
in the vicinity of Chitor, and containing 111 villages. Population : 
23,923 in 1891 and 12,866 in 1901, or a decrease of 46 per cent. At 
the last census ninety per cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus, and 
the principal castes were Jats (1,489), Brahmans (1,242), Eajputs 
(915), Mahajans (876), Gujars (852), and Dangis (669). The annual 
income is about Ks. 64,000, and a tribute of local Ks. 5,102 (or about 
Imperial Ks. 4,100) is paid to tho Darbar. 

The estate is held by the second senior noble of Mew^ who is a 
Chauhan Eajput and bears the title of Kao. The family 
descent from the famous Prithwi Eaj, the last Hindu king of Delhi, 
and is said to have migtated to Chitor at the end of the twelfth cen* 
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tury. The firsb member of whom there is any mention is' Sangram 
Singh, and he was succeeded by Pratap Singh I ; Baluji who received 
Bedla for his residence from Bana Amar Singh I j Bam Chandra I, 
who on several occasions accompanied the lieii’ apparent of Mewar to 
the courts of Jahangir and Shah Jahan ; Sabal Singh and Sultan 
Singh, both of whom fought in the Eanfi’s army against Aurangzeb ; 
Bakht ,Singh I ; Ram Chandra II ; Pratap Singh II ; Kesri Singh ; 
Bakht Singh II; Takht Singh; Karan Singh; and Nahar Singh. 
Of these, Bakht Singh II was noted for his ability and honesty, and 
for his loyalty alike to his own chief and the Supreme Government. 
He brought some of the European residents of Nimach from Dungla 
to Udaipur during the Mutiny of 1857 by the order of Mahaiiina 
Sarup Singh, and for these services received a sword of honour. At 
the Imperial Assemblage of 1877 he was cretited a Rao Bahadur and, 
a year later, a C.I.E. Karan Singh was a member of the Mahondraj 
Sabha and received the title of Rao Bahadur from the British Govern- 
ment in 1896. The present Rao is Nahar Singh, ^yho was born in 
1895, succeeded his father in 1900, and is being educated at the 
Mayo College. 

The prmcipal place in the estate is the small town of Bedla which 
is situated in 24“ 38' N. and 73“ 42' E., about four miles north of 
Udaipur city and on the left bank of the Ahar I’iver. Population 
(1901) 1,222. Included in this estate and about seven miles noi*th of 
Ohitor on the right bank of the Berach river is the village of Nagari, 
one of the most ancient places in Rajputana. It was once a large and 
important^ city, and its old name is' said to have been Mudhyamika. 
Several coins and a fragmentary inscription of a period anterior to the 
Christian era have been discovered here ; the inscription is now in the 
Victoria Hall at Udaipur. There are also a couple of Buddhist siiipas 
or topes, and an enclosure of huge cut blocks of stone Avhich was 
originally a Buddhist building of some kind, but Avas used by Akbar 
for his elephants, and is consequently called Hathi-ka-hara. To the 
north of Nagari is a hollow tOAver or pyramidal column called Akbar’s 
lamp and built by him Avhen besieging Chitor. Akbar is said to have 
used it as a lamp by burning cotton-seeds soaked in oil and placed in 
a large cup attached to the apex. 

Begun. — An estate in the east of MeAA’ar consisting of one toAvn 
(Begun) and 127 villages. The population decreased from 30,835 in 
1891 to 12,505 in 1901, or by more than 59 per cent. At the last 
census more than eighty-four per cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus, . 
and the principal castes were Dhakars (4,021V Brahmans (1,228), 
Mahajans (6/2), Chakars (631), and Balais (535). The annual income 
M about 48,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 6,532 (or about Imperial 
Ks. 5,200) is paid to the jpoxbar. 

, The estate is held by one of the first class nobles of MeAvar who 
IS termed RaAvat Sawai and belongs to the Chondawat sept of the 
Sesocha Rajputs. The first to receive the estate was Govind Das, who 
w^ the son of Eawat Khengaiji of Salumbar and is said to have been 
kifind in an engagement Avith Mirza Bbahrukh, one of Akbar’s generals, 
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near J&w'ad (now 'in the Nitnnch district of Gwalior). His successors 
w'crc Megh Singh I, who, defeated the imperial army under Mahuhat 
Khan at Untula ; TJaj Singh ; Mahfi Singh I ; Kushiil Singh ; Bhopal 
Singh ; Allaji ; Aniip Singh I ; Hari Singh ; Devi Singh ; Megh 
Singh II; Malia Singh II; Kishor Singh; Megh Singh III; and 
Anup Singli 11. 

It would seem that the estate was mortgaged to Sindhia for 
the payment of a war-exaction at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy' and that ho declined to give it up, although the debt had been 
liquidated twice over. Mahil Singh II appealed to the Political 
Agent for aid in recovering his patrimony and at length, becoming 
tired of the endless delays, took the law into his own hands and drove 
out the Marut hus. It was necessary for form’s sake to punish this act, 
and accordingly Begun was resumed by the Darbar, but, as Sindhia 
^Y^ts unable to substantiate his claim to the place, it was shortly after 
resl-ored to the Biiwat by Captain Tod in 1822. A couple of years 
later, Slaha Singh gave up the estate to his son, Kishor Singh, and 
became a religious mendicant at the shrines of Nathdwura and Kan- 
la-oli,but when Kishor Singh was, for some unknown reason, murdered 
in cold blood by a Brfihman in 1839, he resumed management and 
lived till 186G, when ho was succeeded by Megh Singh III. The 
present Enwat Sawai (Anup Singh) was boni in 1889 and succeeded 
his father in 1905. Included in the estate is the village of Menal, 
formerly called iMahanrd or the great chasm. It possesses a mounstcry 
and Sivaitc temple constructed, according to the inscriptions they 
bear, in 1169 by Bliav Bmhm, Sadhu; also a palace and temple 
bnilt a year earlier by the wife of the famous Prithwl Kaj Cbauhan 
w'bose name Avas Suhav Devi o.htts Euthi Tiiini (the testy queen). 
fH. Goupcns, ProgrcJts Rcp<yrl of the Archccolofjical Sm'vey of 
Westevn Indict for the year ending 30th June 190o]. 

Begrun Town. — The headquarters of the estate of the .':amc name, 
situated in 24“ 59' N. and 75“ 1' E.. about ninety miles ca.st by north- 
east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 3,625. The town is 1,383 
feet above the sea and po.«sesscs a picturesque palace, a fairly strong 


fort and a bnanch post office. 

Bhainsrorg-arh.— 'An estate in the extreme east of Mewur, con- 
sisting of 127 villages and held by one of the fimt class nobles who is 
termed Rfovat and belongs to the Chondiiwnt sept of the Scsodia 
Sts. Population i-WOO in 1891. and 12,270 in 1901, or a 
decrease since 1 891 of 48 per cent. At the last census eighty per cent, 
of the inhabitants were Hindus, and (ho jirincipal castes were Dhfikars 
0.612), Bhils (1,509), Mahajans (1,369), Bnllimans (1.250). Clmmfirs 
(934). and Gosnins (703). The annual income is about Rs. 80,000, and 
a tribute of local R.s. 7.502 (or about Imperial Rs. 6,000) is paid to the 

estate was granted by Rena Jngat Singh TI to Lfd Singh, 
the second .son of Rawat Kesri Singh of Salumbar, in 1741 and has 
since been held by Mfm Singh; Raghnnfith Singh ; Amar Singh ; 
Bhim Singh ; Pratfip Singh ; and Indar Singh. The last named is the 
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present Rawat; he was horn in 1876 and succeeded His father in 

1897. . 

The principal place in Bhainsrorgarh is the village of the same 
name which is picturesquely situated at the confluence of the Bamani 
and Chambal rivers in 24“ 68' N. and 75“ 34' E., about 120 miles east 
by north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,594. According 
to Tod, it takes its name after a merchant called Bhainsa and a 
Banjara or carrier called Rora, and was built to protect caravans. 
Others say that the village and fort were constructed by, and named 
after, a Mahajan called Bhainsa Sah, who was probably a servant 
of the Chauhan kings who ruled over Silmbhar and Ajmer. The fort 
stands on a lofty rock and overlooks the sole passage which exists for 
many miles across the Chambal. The summit of the Rawat’s palace is 
160 feet above the river, the water level of which is 1,009 feet above 
the sea. 

The place was taken by Ala-ud-din about 1303, but was subse- 
quently recovered by the Rana and given in jdgir to a Hiira Rajput 
named Dewa or Deoraj, whose daughter was mairied to Ari Singh, the 
son of Rana Lakshman Singh. An Singh assisted his father-in-law in 
reducing the Minas and establishing his authority in the territory to 
the north, noiv called Bundi. In the fifteenth contur-y it formed part 
of the estate of Suraj Mai, a grandson of Runu. Mokal, but he was dis- 
possessed by Prithwi Raj, son of Rana Rai Mai.- Later on, it was 
given to Shakat Singh, a younger son of Runfi Udai Singh, and 
remained with his family for some three generations ; and finally in 
1741 it was included in the estate then conferred on Lul Singh. 

Barolli — At Barolli, a wld and romantic spot three miles noi th- 
east of Bhainsrorgarh, is a group of Hindu temples which Fergusson 
considered the most perfect of their age ho had met wdth in this part 
of the country and, in their own peculiar style, perhaps as beautiful as 
anything in India. These buildings are believed to belong to the 
eighth or ninth, or possibly the tenth century, but no certain date can 
be assigned. There are, it is true, a couple of inscriptions on the 
Ghateshwar temple, one of which is dated 926, but neither refer to its 
construction. The principal temple is the one just mentioned ; its 
base is nearly plain, being only ornamented with three great niches 
filled with sculptured groups of considerable merit, and all referring 
to the worship of Siva. Above this the spire (si/c/jam) rises to a height 
of fifty-eight feet from the ground, covered with the most elaborate 
detail and yet so well kept down as not to interfere with the main 
outline of the building. Instead of the astylar enclosed porch or 
tnamdoup, it has a pillared portico of great elegance, whose roof reaches 
more than half-way up the temple and is sculptured with a richness 
and complexity of design almost unrivalled, even in those days of 
patient prodigality of limour. Internally the roof is more elaborately 
carved than the exterior; it consists of a square "within the entablature 
of about 12J feet, the cornein of which are cut off by four slabs placed 
diagonally to each other, so as to reduce it to a square of about nine 
feet. This operation is again repeated, and the square becomes a 
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little loss than one-half of the original one, or about six feet, and this 
opening is closed by one slab, pierced with a quatrefoil trefoiled — to 
bon’ow a term from Gothic architecture — the whole depth of the roof 
being about three feet. It i.s one of the most elaborate as well as most 
beautiful specimens of the Hindu mode of roofing to be seen any- 
whei-e. 

Other objects of interest here are : a detached porch called the 
Singar Chaori or nuptial hall of Baja Hun; the shrines of Ganesh and 
Narad ; two pillars, one erect and the other prostrate, which probably 
supported a toi'an or trilithon; the shrine of Asht l\Iatu.; and the 
shrine, of the Tri-mUriti or Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 
Outside the enclosure in which the.se buildings are found is a reservoir 
or kWnd with a miniature temple in the middle, and surrounded bj*^ 
sm.ill shrines in one of which is a figure of Vishnu, reposing on the 
Sesh Shayya (or bed of the serpent), which Fergusson thought the 
most beautiful piece of iiui-clj^ Hindu sculpture he had ever seen. The 
big temple and nupti.al Imll are in an excellent state of preservation 
and some of the smaller shrines arc fairly so, though the figures inside 
have been genemllj' mutilated. In carving and artistic conception 
there is nothing in Rlewur to equal this group of buildings except 
perhaps the Sas Balm temple at Nugdu near Udaipur city. 

[J. Tod, Annuh and antiquities of Bayasthnn, Vol. 11, 
pages 704-13, (1832); J. Fergusson, Picturesque iHmiraiions of 
ancient architecture^ (1848), and History of Indian and eastern 
(irc/ti/ccfurc, p.agcs 449-51, (1899),] 

Bhllwfira. — A cila or di.strict of the State situated somewhat in 
the north and north-oast .and containing two towns (Bhilwai-a and Pur) 
and 205 villages. The population fell from 96,4*13 in 1891 to 66,565 in 
1901, or by nearly 31 per cent. At the last census about eighty-seven 
per cent, of the inh.abitants were Hindus, and the principal castes were 
Malifijans (0,843), Juts (0,411), Briihmans (6,151), GOjars (4,730), 
Gadris (3,503), Balais (3,02.5), Bujputs (2,850), Chalcars (2,737), 
Kumlifirs (2,529), and Jlfilis (2,463). 

The district i.s divided into two iahstls, Bhilwara and Mundal, 
each under a naih-hiildm, A revenue settlement was introduced in 
1880 for a term of twent}'^ ye.ars and is to be extended for a further 
period ; the receipts from the land average about Bs, 89,000 yearly. 
Garnets arc found at several places. 

Bhilwara Town. — The headquarters of the zila of the same name, 
situated in 25° 21' N. and 74° 39' E. about eighty miles north-east 
of Udaipur city and half a mile east of the Bhilwara station on the 
Kajputana-Walwa E.aihvay, Population increased from 8,175 in 1881 
to 10,343 in 1891 and 10, .‘146 in 1901. Nearly seventy-five per cent, 
of the inhabitants arc Hindus, and sixteen per cent. Musalmuns. 

The toum, 'Fed relates, was completely deserted at the close of the 
Pindari war in 1 818, but. in more peaceful times it rapidly rose from 
' min and in a few muntlis contained 1,200 houses, a number which 
had increased to 2,700 in 1822. Bishop Hober visited the place in 
182.5 and wrote : — " It is a large town wuthoub any splendid buildings. 
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but with a number of neat houses, four long bazars and a greater ap- 
pearance of trade, industry and moderate but Avidoly diffused wealth 
and comfort than I had seen since I left Delhi. The streets Avere full 
of hackeries laden with com and flour, the shops stored with all Icinds 
of woollen, felt, cotton and hardware goods, and the neatness of the 
workmanship in iron far surpassed what I should have expected to see. 
Here too everybody was full of Capt, Tod’s praise. The place had 
been entirely ruined by Jamshid Khun and deserted by all its inhabit- 
ants when Tod persuaded the Kantl to adopt measures for encouraging 
the owners of land to return and foreign merchants to settle ; he 
himself drew up a code of regulations for them, obtained them an 
immunity from taxes for a certain number of j^enrs and sent them 
patterns of different articles of English manufacture for their imitation 
He also gave money liberally to the beautifying of their town. In 
short, as one of the merchants Avho called on me said, ‘ It ought to 
be called Todganj, but there is no need for wc shall never forget 
him.’ Such praise as this from people avIio had no further hopes of 
seeing or receiving any benefit from him is indeed of sterling 
value." 

Bhilwara is still an important trade centre, and has long been 
noted for the excellence and durability of its tinned utensils Avhich are 
largely exported. A ginning factory nnd cotton-press, the property of 
the Darbar, give employment to about COO hands daily during the 
working season, nnd the average yearly out-turn is about 12,000 bales 
of cotton and wool. There was formerly a mint here ; it is not knowi 
Avhen it was first worked but probably in the time of Shah Alam, as 
the rupee and^ the old pai^a bear his name. The coins are called 
Bhilari, are still current in parts of the State, and Avere till quite 
recently largely m circulation in Sirohi. The mint Avns closed prior 
to 1870. The town possesses a combined post .nnd telegr.nph office, a 
travellers’ bungalow, an anglo-A’emacular middle school, a primary 
j^^chool for girls (kept up by the United Free Cliiirch Mission), nnd a 
hospital Avith accommodation for twenty in-patients. 

M&nd&l . — A iahsil of the Bhihvura zila and the headquarters 
thereof. The small tOAvn is situated in 25“ 27' N. and 74“ 35' 
E. about nine miles north-Avest of Bhihvura and four miles south 
by south-west of Mundal station on the Btliputuna-MillAA'ii UaihA'ay. 
Population (1901) 3,978. The place possesses a branch post office and 
a primary vernacular school. Immediately to the north is a fine arti- 
ficial tank, said to be of great age, and on its embankment are the 
remams of some buildings constructed by Akbar after he had taken 
Chitor in 1567. To the south is a large chhatri erected to the 
memoiy of Jag.*innath Kachwaha, the younger son of Buja Bahar Mai 
of Amber, who died here about 1610, Mnndal Avas occupied by im- 
perial troops under prince Panvez and Mahabat Khan in the time of 
Jahangir, but was restored to the Kana on his tendering his submission 
to the emperor in 1614, Subsequently it changed hands more than 
once, and at the end of the seventeenth century was given by 
Aurangzeb in to Krishna Singh, son of the Biithor Thakur of 
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Junia (in the Ajmer District), but Rana Amar Singh II resumed 
possession about 1706, Md it has since been held by his descendants. 

Pup. — A town in the Bhilwara situated in 25° 18' N. and 
74° .33' E. about seventy-two miles north-east of Udaipur city and 
seven miles south-west of Bhilwara station on the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway. Population (1901) 4,498, as compared with 6,800 in 1891. 
Pur is one of the oldest towns in Mewar and, according to tradition, 
dates from a period anterior to Vikrainadit 5 ^a. The Porwal Mahajans 
are said to take their name from the place, A little gunpowder is 
manufactured here, and garnets are found in an isolated hill about a 
mile to the east. The Darbar maintains a primary vernacular school. 

Bhindar. — ^An estate in the southern half of Mewar, consisting of 
one town (Bhindar) and 101 villages held by one of the first class 
nobles who has the title of Maharaj and is the head of the Shaktawat 
sept of the Sesodia Rajputs. The population fell from 24,899 in 1891 
to 13,097 in 1901, or by more than 47 per cent. The principal castes 
axe Mabajans (1,760), dots (1,461), Brahmans (1,389), and Minas (741). 
The annual income is about Rs. 48,000, and a tribute of local 
Rs. 4,002 (or about Imperial Rs. 3,200) is paid to the Darbar. 

The family takes its name from Shakat Singh or Shakta, the 
second son of Rana Udai Singh and the first Maharaj of Bhindar. 
His successors have been Bhanji ; Puran Mai ; Sabal, Singh ; Mohkam 
Singh I, who fought against Aurangzeb’s army and captured one of 
the imperial standards j Amar Singh; Jet Singh; Umed Singh; 
Kushal Singh ; Mohkam Singh 11 ; Zorawar Singh ; Hamir Singh ; 
Madan Singh ; Kesri Singh ; and Madho Singh. The last named is 
the present Maharaj, was born in 1893, succeeded his father in 1900, 
and is being educated at the Mayo College. In former times the 
chieftains of Bhindar coined copper money, though not with the 
sanction of the Darbar. The coins were known ns Bhindarya 'paisa, 
and are said to have been first issued by Zorawar Singh about one 
hundred years ago, 

Blrnidar Town. — The principal place in the estate of the same 
name, situated in 24° 30' N. and 74° iT E. about thirty- two miles 
east by south-east of Udaipur city. The to^vn, which is walled and 
surrounded by a ditch, contained 5,172 inhabitants in 1901 against 
6,790 in 1891. There is a branch post office here. 

Bijolia.— An estate in the east of Mewar, consisting of eighty- 
three villages held by one of the first class nobles who is a Ponwar 
Rajput and has the title of Rao Sawai. The population fell from 
14,949 in 1891 to 7,673 in 1901, or by nearly 49 per cent. The prin- 
cipal castes are Dhakars (2,118), BMls (700), Brahmans (549), and 
Mahajans (505). The annual income is about Rs. 57,000, and a tribute 
of local Rs. 3,576 (or about Imperial Rs. 2,860) is paid to the Dai’bar. 

The ancestors of this family were oiiginally Raos of Jagner near 
Bayana in the Bharatpur State. Rao Asoka migrated to Mewar in 
the time of Rana Sanga (1508-27) and received the estate. Hia 
successors were Sujan Smgh ; Mamar Singh ; Dungar Singh ; Shubh 
Karan I ; Keshava Das I, who was killed fighting for Rana Amar 
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Singh against Jahangir's army ; Indra Bhan ; Bairi Sill, the brother- 
in-law of JR.ana Raj Singh I for whom he fought against A urangzeh’s 
troop’s and was wounded; Duijan Sill; Vikramuditya ; Mundhala; 
Shubh Karan II, who was wounded in the battle of IJjjain in 17 6S) 
and received the title of Sawai ; Keshava Dfis II, in whose time 
Bijolia was occupied by the Maruthas, but he ousted them and 
regained possession ; Sheo Singh ; Govind Singh ; and Kislian Singh. 
The last named is the present Kao Sawui, was born in 1809 and 
succeeded his father in 1895. 

The principal place in the estate is the village of the sjime name, 
situated in 26'’ 10' N. and 75® 20' E., close to the Bundi border and 
about 112 miles north-cast of Udaipur city. Tlie ancient name of 
Bijolia was Vindhyavaili; it is walled and picturesquely situaied on a 
plateau which is called the Uparmfil. Among objects of antiquarian 
interest may be mentioned three Sivaiio temples, probably of the 
tenth century; a reservoir with stejis called tlic Mandukini Baori; 
five Jain temjiles dedicated to Purasiifith; the remains ol a palace; 
and two rock inscriptions. Tlic Jain temple.'*, situated on rising 
ground about a mile to the south'ea.st, were built by JlahrijaiiLola in 
the time of the Chauhan Riija Someshwar of Ajmer in 1170, and one 
of them is considered spcciall}'' sacred as containing a complete small 
model of a temple inside it. Thh'rock inscriptions arc both dated 
1170 ; one gives the genealogy of the Uhauhfuis of Ajmer' from 
Ghahuman to Someshwar (publisliod in the’ Jou^'nal of the Jicngul 
Aaiaiic Society, Vol. LV), and the other is fi Jain poem called 
Unnathsliihluir Puran (unpublished). At I'ilasma, about three 
miles from Bijolia, are lour temples, the principal of which is dedicated 
to Sarweshwar (Siva) and seems to belong to the tenth or eleventh ceii' 
tury ; also a monastery, a ku/nrl or rescrvoii-, and a ioran or triumphal 
archway — all very interesting ruins but having no inscription. 

[J, Tod, Anvals and antiquities of Jidjasfhdn, VoJ. II, pages 
743-45, (1832) ; A Cunningham, Ardiwotogical Survey of Horthci'n 
India-, Vol. VI. (1878); and 11. Cousons, Progress Jtcporl of the 
Archaeological SxM'vey of IVcsforn India for the year endinc 30th 
JnnelQOy _ 

Chhotl Sadri. — A sUa or district in the south-east, containing 
one toum (Ghhoti Siidii) and 209 villages. It is divided into two 
tahsUs, Ghhoti Sadri and Kuraj, each under a naiblidkim, Popula' 
tion : 48,060 in 1891, and 31,662 in 1901, or a decrease of 34 per cent, 
during the last decade. The priucijinl castes are Ulirifis (4,382), 
Chamars (2,420), Brahmans (2,399), Rajputs (1,893), and Hlaliajaiis 
(1,862). The district is the must fertile el the State, the soil being for 
the most pai't black cotton; it is traversca by the Jakam river and 
possesses numerous wells. A revenue settlement was introduced in 
1893 for a term ol twenty years, and the average annual recei2Jts from 
the land are nearly a lakh of rupees. 

Chhotl Sadri Town, — Thu headquarters of the zila of the same 
name, situated in 24® 23' N. and 74® 43' E. abi>ut sixty-six luiles cast 
by south-east of Udaipur city. The population fell Irom 6,368 in 189 1 
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to 5j050 in 1901, l''he town is Tvailed and possesses a branch post 
office, a vernacular primary school and a dispensary. 

Cliitor. — A zila or district m the eastern ccnti'al portion of Mewar, 
containing one town (Chitor) and 440 villages, and divided into the 
tliree iaiisils of Chitor, Jianera and Nagaoli, each of which is under a 
naib-Iidkim. Population: 1,34,067 in 1891 and 66,004 in 1901, or a 
decrease of nearly 51 per cent. The principal castes are Prahmans 
(6,890), Jats (6,586), Jllahajans (5,382), Rajputs (3,601), Dhakars 
(3,579), Gujars (3,087), and Gadris (2,879). 'I’he distinct is traversed 
by the Berach river (a tributary of the Banas) and contains a good 
deal of black soil, but near the hills the ground is red and stony. A 
revenue settlement was introduced between 1886 and 1888 for a term 
of twenty years, and the yearly land revenue is said to average about 
Es. 1,03,000. 

Chitor Town. — The headquarters of the zila of the same name, 
situated in 24° 53' N. and 74° 39' E. about two miles eo.st of Chitor 
station, a junction for the Udaipur-Chitor and Eajputana-Malwa 
Eailways, and sixty-seven miles east by north-cast of Udaipur city. 
Close to the station are the Governracut opium scales (see page 75 
supra), and at the station itself is a combined post and telegraph office. 
The town lies at the foot of the western slope of the hill on which 
stands the celebrated fort, and in 1901 contained 7,593 inhabitants 
(including those Imng in the fort) as compared with 9,364 in 1891. 
Between it and the ruihvay station is the Gambhir river, spanned by 
a gi'ny limestone bridge of ten arches said to have been built in the 
fourteenth century. The town possesses a branch jiost office, an anglo- 
vernaculur primary school and a hospital with accommodation for 
twelve in-patients. There was formerly a mint here from which gold, 
silver and copper coins were issued, but it was closed some years ago. 
The emperor Akbar, after sacking the place in 1567, struck some 
rupees hero and stamped on them the letters GA which are said to 
refer to the proverb (r'ao tnCvrya ra pap, which had its origin in the 
• slaughter at Chitor. 

The famous foi’t stands on a long naiTow hill lying almost exactly 
north and south and about five hundred feet above the surrounding 
plain. Its length is about 3^ miles and its greatest breadth half a mile, 
and it covers an area of some 690 acres. It is diflioult to ascertain the 
date when it was built, but tradition ascribes it to Bhlin, the second of 
the Puudavas. 

The story runs that the Pandavas, having become masters of the 
whole of India, were travelling about in search of wealth to enable 
them to perform the ceremony of the Rajdsuya saciifice, and Bhim 
found his way to this spot. At that time a Jogi named Nii'bhai Nath 
was living at Gao Mukh on the hill, and a Jati at Kukreshwar. Bhim 
asked the Jogi for the philosopher’s stone in his possession, and the 
latter agreed to give it to him provided he built a fort in the course of 
the night. The tenns being acceiited, Bhim, partly by his own extra- 
ordinary skill and partly with the assistance of the gods, carved the 
outliiie of tho hill into the I'urra of n rampnrt, and only a small portion 
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on the southern side remained to be completed when the Jogi request- 
ed the Jaii to crow like a cock (a sign of the break of day) so that 
Bhim might give up the attempt and lose the wager. The Jati com- ■ 
plied, and Bhim, thinking it was dawn, dashed his foot against the 
ground, thereby opening a reservoir of water still called Bhim-lat. . 
Another reservoir was formed where he rested his knee and is no^v 
known as Bhim-godi; the pond where the Jati crowed is called 
Kukreshwar kund, and the spbt where Bhim placed the Mahadeo 
lingam which he kept fastened to his arm is now marked by the 
Nilkanth Mahadeo temple. 

Subsequently the place became the capital of a branch of the 
Mauryas or Mori Rajputs and was called Chitrakot after Chitrang, the 
chief of this house, whose tank and ruined palace are still to be, seen 
in the southern portion of the hill. 

As mentioned in Chapter 11, the fort was taken from Man Singh _ 
Mauiya by Bapa Rawal in 734, and it was the capital of the Mewar 
State till 1567 when the seat of government was transfeired to Udai- 
pur city. Chitor has been three times taken and sacked by the ^ 
Musalman kings and emperoin, namely (1) in 1303 by Ala-ud-din j 
Khilji, who handed it over to his son Khizr Khan and called it Khizr- 
abad after him j (2) in 1634 by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat; and (3) in 
1567 by Akbar. 

Passing through the town, we come to the old tank called the 
Jhali Bao, built by the wife of Rana Udai Singh, and here the ascent 
begins. The first gate is the Fatal Pol, in front of which is a small 
square platform to the memory of Bagh Singh, the ancestor of the 
chiefs of Partabgarh, who was mlled in 1634 during Bahadur Shah's 
siege. The second gate is called the Bhairon Pol after Bhairon Das 
Solanki, who also fell in 1534. A little further on are the chhatris 
marking the spots where the famous Jai Mai of Badnor and his clans- 
man Kalla were killed in 1667 ; the rough memorial-stones are kept 
coloured red by the people and venerated as if marking the shrine of 
some deity. The third gate or Hannman Pol has circular bastions, . 
and is called after the temple of Hanuman which is close by. The re- 
maining fom' gates are the Ganesh, Jorla, Lachhman and Ram Pol, 
and opposite the latter is a Jain monastery, now used as a guard-room 
and containing an inscription of the year 1481 which records the visit 
of some Jain mgnitary. Passing through the Ram Pol, we come to 
the platform where the heroic Patta, the ancestor of the Rawats of 
Amet, met his death in 1567, 

There are now two roads, one to the left or north and the 
other to the south. The first object of interest by the latter route is 
the small hut beautiful temple built in the sixteenth century by the 
usurper Banbir and dedicated to Tulja Bhawani, the tutelary goddess 
of the scribes. To the south is a large bastion-Uke structure with 
vaulted chambers called the Naulakha Bhandar, or nine-lakh treasury, 
and a hall of massive pillars called the Nan Kotha; and between these 
buildings is the graceful and richly carved little temple known as 
Singpr Ohaori which contains several inscriptions, one of which tells us 
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that it was constructed in 1448 by Bbandari Bela, son of Rana. 
Enmbha's treasurer, and dedicated to Santinatb. This temple, though 
smalb is one of the most attractive on the hill. Opposite is the 
Darbar-ta-mahal, or palace of the Ranas, which must have been a 
spacious and lofty building but is now in ruins with only traces of 
three gates and some hlue enamelling on its walls. Close by is an 
old Jam temple called the Sat-bis Deori; it has a courtyard full of cells 
suiTounding a central shriue and porch, and the domed ceiling of the 
latter is elaborately carved. Proceeding south, we 6nd the temple 
known as Kumbh Shyam built by Rana Kumbha about 1450 and 
dedicated to the black god Krishna, generally worshipped as an 
incarnation of Vishnu, while on its southern -threshold is a shrine 
to Shamnath, which is generally ascribed to Miran Bai, Avife of Bhoj 
Raj who was the eldest son of Rana Sanga. 

We now come to the most prominent monument on the hill, 
the Jai Stamhh or pillar of victory, constructed between 1442 and 
1449 by Rana Kumbha to commemorate his success over the combined 
armies of the Idngs of Mulwa, and Gujarat. This tower is more than 
120 feet in height and about 30 feet in diameter at the base ; a stair- 
case, passes up through its nine storeys, Avinding alternately through 
a central Avell and a gallery formed round it. The Avhole, from base- 
ment to summit, is covered with the most elaborate ornament, either in 
figures belonging to the Hindu pantheon, each carefully named, or in 
architectural scrolls and foliage, all in perfect subordination 'to the 
general design. Tod thought that the only thing in India to compare 
Avith it Avas the Kutb Minar at" Delhi Avhich, though much higher, Avas 
of very inferior character, Avhile Fergusson considered it to be in 
infinitely better taste as an architectural object than the pillar of Trajan 
at Rome, though possibly inferior in sculpture. 

To the south-west is the MahasaiH or necropolis Avhere the earliej’ 
Ranus and their AA'ives Avere cremated, and Mokalji’s temple dedicated 
to Mahadeo SamiddhesliAvar and repaired by Rana Mokal in 1428. 
It has a big image of Mahadeo and contains tAVO inscriptions, one 
dated 1150 and referring to Solanki Kumar Pal Avho came to Ohitor from 
Gujarat in that year after his conquest over Anaji (or Arno), the 
Chauhan king of Ajmer, and the other dated 1428 and giving an 
account of the six immediate predecessors of Rana Mokal. A little 
further on and adjacent to the rampart are the Gao Mulch springs and 
reservoir, fed from the Hathi kund above, Avhile in the neighbourhood 
is the temple dedicated to Kali-ka-Devi (the bloodthirsty consort of 
Siva), the oldest building standing in the fort and originally a temple 
to the sun. Still continuing south, we find the palace of Rana Ratan 
Singh and his Rani, Padmam,(the latter of whom is said to have been 
the cause of the first siege by Ala-ud-din); the remains of the palace of 
Chitrang Mauiya on a hill ImoAvn as the Raj Tila ; and a ruined temple 
attributed to the Mauryas. At the extreme southern end of the fort 
is a small round hill knoAvn as Chitoria, connected Avith the main hill 
by a saddleback about 160 yai-ds long hut 150 feet below the wall of 
the fort. 
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Turning now to ‘ the north, one passes the Bhim-lat reservoir, 
already mentioned as having its origin in an angry kick from the foot 
of Bhim Pandava j the ancient temple of Nilkanth (the blue-throated) 
Mahadeo ; the Suraj Pol or sun-gate facing the east ; the platform 
erected to the memory of Rawat Sain Das of Salumbar, who was killed 
here daring Akbar's siege ; and the Jain tower or Em:tti Stambh, 
meaning the tower of fame. 

The building last mentioned was erected by aBagherwal Mahajan 
named Jija in the twelfth or thirteenth century, and dedicated to 
Adinath, the first of the Jain ivtilumlcars. It has recently been re- 
paired under the general direction of the Government of India as it was 
in a dangerous and tottering condition. The height of the tower is 
about eighty feet, and a central staircase winds up a square shaft 
through six storeys to a small open pavilion of veiy elegant design, the 
roof of which rests on twelve pillars. It is adorned with sculpture and 
mouldings from base to summit, the figure of Adinath being repeated 
some hundreds of times. 

The circuit of the fort may be completed by passing the reservoir 
and palace constructed by Eana Batan Singh who was killed in 1303 ; 
the palace is now commonly called after Hingal Ahariya of the Dungar- 
pur family. Other objects of interest in this direction are the temple 
dedicated to Annapurna (the Indian Ceres) in the fourteenth century; 
the Kukreshwar reservoir and temple, both probably built with the 
fort, and the Lakhota Bari or gate at the northern extremity. A few 
Buddhist votive sftlTJas have been found on the hill and are now 
regarded by the people as lingaim. 

[J. Tod, Annals and antiquities of Bdjasthcm, Vol. I, 1829 ; 
J, Fergusson, Picturesque ilhisirations of ancient architecture, 
1848, and History of Indian and eastern architecture, 1899 ; 
A. Cunningham, Arokoeological Survey of Northern India, Vol. 
XXIII, 1887 ; J. P. Stratton, Ghitor and the Metvar family, 
AUahabad, 1896 ; and H. Coiisens, Progress Reports of the Archceolo- 
gical Survey of Western India for the years ending 30th June 
1905, and the months July 1905 to March 1906, both inclusive.] 

Delwara. — ^An estate in the west of Mewar, situated among the 
eastern ranges of the Aravalli hills and consisting of eighty-six 
villages held by one of the first class nobles who has the title of Baj 
Bana and is a Jhala Eajput. The population fell from 30,099 in 
1891 to 16,255 in 1901, or by nearly 46 per cent. The principal 
castes are Bajputs (3,340), Bhils (1,861), Dangis (1,830), and Mahajans 
(1,058). The annual income is about Bs. 72,000, and a tribute 
of local Es. 6,124 (or about Imperial Bs. 4,900) is paid to the 
Darbar. 

The family is descended from Sajja who came from Halwad in 
Kathia^vax at the beginning of the sixteenth centuri' with his brother 
Ajija (see Bari Sadri). Sajja received the estate of Delwara and was 
killed in 1534 when Chitor was besieged by Bahadur Shah. His 
successors were : Jet Singh I, the father-in-law of Bana Udai Singh ; 
Man Singh I, who was killed at the battle of Haldighat in 1676; 
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Kalyan Singh I, famous in the battles between Rana"Amav Singh T 
and Jahangir; Raghu Dev I, killed while fighting for.Rana Ra] 
• Singh I against Aurangzeb; Jet Singh 11; Saija II; Man Singh II.; 
Kalyan Singh II ; Raghu Dev II ; Sajja HI ; Kalyan Singh III ; 
Bairi Sal ; Fateh Singh ; Zalim Singh ; and Man Singh lit. The last 
named is the present Raj Rana, was bom in 1892, succeeded his 
father in 1900, and is being educated at the Mayo College. 

The principal place in the estate is the Small town of the same 
name situated ih 24“ 4iT IT. and 73“ 44' E,, fourteen miles almost 
due north of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 2,411. Tradition 
ascribes the foundation of the town to Devaditya, a son of Bhogaditya 
who was one of the earliest chiefs of Mewar. There are three temples, 
all, of the sixteenth century and called the Jain-ki-bassi. Of these, 
the first is a large handsome building dedicated to Parasnath, having 
two large 'mandapa in the centre, one on each side, and a chapel 
constr-ucted of stones belonging to some more ancient building and 
containing several very old images. In the same enclosure is a small 
shrine with 126 images which were dug up a few years ago in the 
neighbourhood. The second temple is a much more ornamental one, 
dedicated to Rakhabhnath with one large central mandap; the 
oldest part is evidently a shrine on the north, beautifully carved and 
originally sacred to Vishnu. The third temple is a smaller and quite 
plain one, also to Rakhabhnath. Close bv and on a hill to the south, 
overlooking the town, is the Raj Rana’s picturesque palace, while on a 
conical peak about 1,000 feet above the town and a great landmark 
for miles around is a temple dedicated to the goddess Rathasen or 
Rashtrasena. There is a branch post office in the town. 

Deog'arh. — An estate in the north-west of Mewar, consisting of 
one town and 181 villages held by one of the first class nobles who 
has the title of Rawat and belongs to the Chondawat sept of the 
Sesodia Rajputs. The population fell from 56,531 in 1891 to 25,146 
in 1901, or -by more than 55 per cent. The principal castes are 
Mahajans (4,029), Rajputs (2,172), Balais (1,831), Brahmans (1,575), 
Gujars (1,368), Jats (i;242), and Mers (1,154). The annual income is 
about Rs. 1,20,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 7,142 (or about Imperial 
Rs. 5,700) is paid to the Darbar. 

The family claims descent from Sanga, the second son of 
Singba who was a grandson of Chonda (see Amet). After Sanga 
cameDudaji; Isri Das, who was killed in 1611 fighting against the 
imperial army under Abdullah ; Hamir Singh ; Gokal Das I ; Dwarka 
Das, who received • Deogarh in 1692 from Rana Jai Singh II ; 
Sangrara Singh; Jaswant Singh; Anup Singh ; Gokal Das II ; Nahar 
Singh ; Ranjit Singh ; Kishan Singh ; and Bijai Singh. The last 
named i.s the present l^wat, was bom in 1891, succeeded by adoption 
in 1 900, and is being educated at the Mayo College. 

Deog’arh Town. — ^The principal place in the e-state of the same 
name, situated in 25“ 32' N. and 73“ 55' E. about sixty-eight miles 
north by north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 5,384, The 
town is walled and contains a fine palace ' with a fort on each 
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side of it, a brdlich post office and a dhtwnisMla for travellers. The 
place was originally inhabited by people called Baids who followed 
thagl as a profession, and a quarts of the town is still called after 
them. Three miles to the east in the village of Anjna is a monastery 
of the Natha sect of devotees, who are the gv/rUa of the Rawat of 
Deogarh; a religious fair is held here annually. 

Devastban. — A zila or district situated in about the centre of 
Mewar and containing 102 villages. It is divided into six tahslls — 
Ban-ka-khera, Borsana, Dhaneria, Kailaspuri (or Eklingji), Karbor 
and Pallana — each of which is under a naib-hdkini. The population 
decreased from 41,696 in 1891 to 23,622 in 1901, or by more than 43 
per cent. The principal castes are Rajputs (3,917), Bhils (2,666), 
Mahajans (1,982), Jats (1,658), Balais (1,374), and Qujars (1,359). 
This is one of the districts in which a revenue settlement was not 
introduced; the most interesting places in the zila are Eklingji and 
Nagda. 

Eklingji (or Kailaapui/ri). — A. small village situated in a narrow 
defile twelve miles to the north of Udaipur city. Here Bap5 
Kawal had the good fortune to meet the sage Harita, with whose 
permission he built a temple to Mahadeo (worshipped here under the 
epithet of Ekling i.e. with one lingam or phallus), and by. whose 
favour, tradition adds, he captured Chitor. Subsequently Bapa became, 
an ascetic (Sanyasi) and died here in the eighth century; a small 
shrine in the hamlet of Batata, about a mile to the north of Eklingji, 
marks the spot where his remains are said to have been interred. 
The temple erected by Bapa was destroyed bj' the Muhammadans, 
but was rebuilt by Eana Rai Mai as recorded in a fine inscription 
dated 1488. It is of unusual design having a double-storeyed porch 
and sanctuary, the former covered by a flat pyramidal roof composed 
of many hundred circular knobs, and the latter i;oofed by a lofty 
tower of more than ordinary elaboration. Inside the temple is a four- 
faced image of Mahadeo made of black marble. Since Bapa’s time 
the chief of Mewar has been Dlwan or vice-regent of Eklingji and as 
such, when he visits the temple, supersedes the high priest in his 
duties and performs the ceremonies. A picturesque lake lies in the 
vicinity, and numerous other temples stand close by, that dedicated to 
Vishnu and built by Miran Bai, the wife of Bhoj Raj son of Rana 
Sanga, being of great elegance. 

Nfigdu (or Nagahridai ). — One of the most ancient places in 
Mewar and quite close to Eklingji. It is saicl^to have been founded 
in the seventh century by Nagaditya, an ancesW of Bapa, and it was 
for some time the capital of' the Gahlots but is now in ruins. The 
principal' temples are the Sas Bahu pair, supposed to belong to the 
eleventh century and dedicated to Vishnu. They are most beauti- 
fully carved and adorned with artistic figures and sculpture in the 
very best taste; indeed the one to the south has been described as a 
perfect gem of its kind and unsurpassed by any old building in Mewar, 
not excepting the Ghateehwar temple at Barolli, The Join temple 
known as Adbudji's (or correctly adbhut, meaning wonderful or 
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curious) is remarkable only for tiie great size of the images it con-* 
tains, the largest, that of Santinath, being feet by 4 feet. Other 
objects of interest are two small temples to Vishnu on the causeway 
across an arm of the lake, one of which is well-carved and has a beau- 
tiful little toran in front; and the temple known as Khuman RawaVs, 
which is curious as having two .mandaps or porches. Khuman was 
one oi Eapa’s successor's on the gaddi of Chitor, but there appear to 
have 'been three of this name in the eighth and ninth centuries, and it 
is not known which of them is referred to. [B. Cousens, Progress 
Reponrt of ike Archaeological Survey of Wesiem India for the year 
ending 30th June 1905.J 

Girwa. — A cila or district situated in about the ccnti'e of the 
State and containing one towm (Udaipnr city) and 489 ^’illageB. It 
is divided into five taltsils — Girwa, Iiasaria, Maoli, Nai and Dntala — 
each of which (except Nai) is under a naib-hdldni. The population 
fell from 182,031 in 1891 to 124,267 in 1901, or by more than 31 per 
cent. The principal castes are Brahmans (13,628), Mahajans (12,660), 
Bhils (11,6U7), Bangis (9,479), Rajputs (9,220), Minns (6,955), and 
Gadris (6,340). A revenue settlement was introduced in two of the 
five takslLs (Maoli and TJntrila) in 1888 for a period of twenty years, and 
the land revenue of the entire zilais said to average about a lakh a year. 

Udaipur City. — The capital of the Mewar or Udaipur State and 
the headquarters of the Girwa sila, called after Rnna Udai Singh who 
founded it in or about 1559. It lies in 24^^ 35' N. and 73° 42' E., 
near the terminus of the Udaipur-Chitor Railway, 697 miles north of 
Bombay. The city is the fifth largest in Rajputfina and in 1901 had 
a population of 45,976 as compared with 38,214 in 1881 and 46,G93 
, in 1891. At the last census more than sixty-throe jicr cent, of the 
inhabitants were Hindus, twenty per cent, Muaalnians and nearly 
ten jier cent. Jains; and the principal castes were Brahmans (6,033), 
Mahajans (5,939), I^jputs (3,156), and Sheikhs (2,953). Christians 
numbered 160 of ivhom 124 were natives, and of the latter 78 were 
Presbyterians. The United Free Church Mission has had a branch 
here since 1877, and maintains an excellent hospital and three schools 
for boys and girls. 

The j)icturesquc situation of Udaipur forms its principal charm. 
The city stands on the slope of a low ridge, the summit of which 
is crowJied by the Mahurana’s palace, and to the north and west the 
houses extend to the bank of a beautiful piece of water known as the 
Pichola lake. The view from the embankment across to the dark 
background of wooded hills, which close in round the western sides of 
this lake and supply the w'atex', is as fine as anything in India, The 
city pro2jer is surrounded by a wall with circular bastions at inten'als, 
except on the west tvhero it rests on the lake ; and the wall is further 
protected by a ditch. The joriucijial gates ai’c the Chand Pol at the 
north-west corner, the Hathi Pol on the north, the Delhi gate on the 
north-cast, the Suraj Pol on the, east and the itishan Pol on the south,, 
all remarkable in their way as sjieoimons of architectural fortification. 
Among temples may he mentioned the JagauiiaOh Rayi-ka-mandir, 
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built by Jagat Singh I in 1652 and possessing a fine^ porch, a lofty 
sanctuary and a large brazen image of the eagle or vehicle of Vishnu ; 
ar\A the Jagat Saroman built by Maharana Sarup Singh just outside 
the palace about 1848. 

The manufacture*? of Udaipur are unimportant, and consist mainly 
of gold and silver embroidery, dyed and stamped cloths and muslins, 
ivory arid wooden bangles, and swords, daggers and knives. The 
Central jail has accommodation for 458 prisoners and is well inana.ged. 
The city possesses eight schools (besides several private institutions; • 
regarding which there is no information), namely an anglo-vernacular 
high school (see page 82 supra), five vernacular primary schools 
for boys and two schools for girls. Of these, three are maintained by 
the Mission and the rest by the Darbar. In the matter of medical 
institutions the place is well-supplied, having the Lansdowne Hos- 
pital, the Walter Hospital for females and the Shepherd Mission 
Hospital, all within the city walls, besides small hospitals attached 
to the Residency and the jail respectively and a dispensary near the 
railway station. A short account of the three large hospitals will be 
found in Chapter XIX. 

The palace is an imposing pile of buildings running north and 
south and covering a space of about 1,500 feet long by 800 feet 
at the widest part. Fergusson has described it as “ the largest in 
Eajputana, and in outline and size a good deal resembling Windsor ; 
but its details are bad, and when closely examined, it will not bear 
comparison with many other residences of Rajput princes.” But 
though the palace has been added to by almost every chief since 
1571, when the oldest portion, the Rai angan or royal courtyard, is 
said to have been built, the want of plan and the mixture of architec- 
ture do not spoil the general effect, and this veiy diversity is itself 
attractive. The following are some of the principal apartments : the 
Bari mahal commenced about 1704, and having an upper storey of' 
marble fancifully wrought into corbelled windows and trellised screens, 
enclosing an open court laid out with shrubs and furnished with a 
number of handsome doors inlaid with ivory ; the Dil-kusha mahal, 
built by Rana Karan Singh II about 1620 and decorated with mirror 
work on painted and gilt background ; an adjacent pavilion dating 
£:om 1711 and covered with blue and gold porcelain of Chinese make, 
mixed up with some quaint Hutch porcelain tiles ; the Chini-ki-chittre- 
sali, built by Sangram Singh II in 1716' and consisting of a court and 
pavilion with finely inlaid mirror work of floral patterns on a plaster 
ground, one small room being decorated entirely with Dutch tiles, 
while the walls of another are faced with dark blue and gold tiles of 
Chinese porcelain; the Chhoti chittre.-sali with its brilliant glass 
mosaics of peacocks; the Pitam Niwas or hall of delight, decorated 
with mirrors and porceloin; the Manak mahal or palace of rubies, a 
curious compartment with a series of glazed niches iiJllod with English 
china figures and vases of Bohemian glass; and the Chandra mahal or 
moon-palace on the top of the building, and giving a fine view of the 
city and surrounding country. To the south of the above apartments. 
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which form the mwrdana or male portion of the palace, is a plain and 
lofty building accommodating the zamoAxa., and beyond again are the 
heii’ apparent’s house of the seventeenth century and the “ classical 
villa” called the Shambhu Kiwas, built about thirty or forty yeai-s 
ago and rather out of keeping with its surroundings. 

The Pichola lake is said to have been constructed by a Banjara 
at the end of the fourteenth oenttny, and the enibanlnnent was raised 
by Rana Udai Singh in 1560. The lake is about 2^ miles long by 
14- broad, has an area of over one square mile and a capacity of 418 
million cubic feet of water. In the middle stand the two island- 
palaces, the Jagmandir and the Jagniwas, the former built by 
liana Jagat Singh I (1628-52) and the latter by Jagat Singh 11 
(1734-51). 

The Jagmandir is noted as the asylum of prince Khurram, after- 
wards the emperor Shah Jahan, while in revolt against his lather, 
Jahangir. Apartments were first assigned him in the Kana's palace, 
but as his followers little respected Rajput prejudices, the island be- 
came his home till shortly before his lather’s death. 11 ere also several 
European families were lodged and hospitably entertained by Maha- 
rana Sarup Singh during th^ Mutiny. The little palace built for 
prince Khtnram consists of a round tower of yellow sandstone lined 
inside with marble slabs, three storeys m height and crowned by a 
handsome dome. The upper apartment is ciinular, about twenty- 
one feet m diameter, and I’ergusson thought it the prettiest room he 
knew in India. •' Its floor is inlaid with black and white marbles ; 
the walls are ornamented with niches and decorated with arabesques 
of different coloured stones (in the same style as the Taj at Agra, 
though the patterns are Hindu) and the dome is exquisitely beautiful 
in form.” Other objects of interest on this island are the little mosque 
dedicated to the Muhammadan saint Madar j a room built ol twelve 
enormous slabs of marble j and the throne sculptured fi:om a single 
block of serpentine. 

The Jagniwas is about 800 feet fi.’om the shore and consists of a 
collection ot small apartments, coui’ts and gardens. The latter are 
filled with orange, mango and other finit-trees, forming a perfect roof 
of evergreen foliage, broken only occasionally by a tall palm or cypress 
and varied by the broad -leafed plantain. 

, Of these two islands Eergusson has written that the only objects 
ill Europe to be compared with them ” are the Borromean islands in 
the Lago Maggiore, but I need scai’cely say their Indian rivals lose 
nothing by the comparison — ^they are as superior to them as the 
Duomo at Milan is to Buckingham Palace. Indeed, I know ot nothing 
that will bear comparison ivith them anywhere;” 

Another .fine lake connected by a small canal with, and lying to 
the north of, the Pichoia is the Fateh Sagar, constructed by and called 
after the present Maharana. - It is miles long by one. mile broad 
and its embankment, 2,8u0.feet long, is named after H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught who laid the foundation-stone in 1889. The lake 
is fed by a canal, four miles in, length, from the Ahfir river, has a 
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catchment area of nine square miles and can store 558 million cubic 
feet of water. 

Among other objects of interest are the Sajjan Niwas gardens, 
well laid out and kept up ] the Victoria Hall, a handsome building 
used as a library, reading-room and museum, in Iront of which stands 
a statue of Her late Majesty ; the fortified hill of Eklingai’h (2,469 
feet above the sea) about two miles to the south, containing an enor- 
mous piece of ordnance which is said to have been mounted in 1769 
when iSindhia laid siege to Udaipur ; the Khas Odi at the southern 
end of the Pichola lake where wild pig daily assemble to be fed ; the 
Saheli-ka-bagh or slave girls’ garden; and the Sajjangarh hill and 
palace, about 3,100 feet above the sea, close to which, on the north- 
west, is the small but beautiful lake called Bari talao. 

[The quotations from Mr. Fergusson are taken from his l^ictur- 
esque UVustratiom of ancient arcfdtectv/re, (1848)J 

Ahar.— A village in the Girwa zila, situated on the banks of a 
stream of the same name in 24° 35' N. and 73° 44' E. about 


two miles east of Udaipur city. It contains a small Mission 
school, but is chiefly noteworthy as possessing the Alahasati or gioup 
of the cenotaphs of the chiefs of Mewar since they left Cliitor. 
That of Bana nmar Singh II is the most conspicuous, but almost all 
are^ elegant structures. To the east are the remains of an ancient city 
which, according to tradition, was formded by Asaditya on the site of 
a still older place, Tambavati Nagri, where dwelt ‘the Tonwar 
ancestors of Vikramaditya before he obtained Ujjain. 'The name 
was changed first to Anandpur and afterwards to Ahar. The ruins are 
known as Dhul kot (the fort of ashes), and four inscriptions of the 
tenth century and a number of coins of a still earlier date have been 
discovered in them. Soine ancient Jain temples are still to be' 
traced, and also the remains of an old Hindu temple, the outside of 
which shows excellent carving. 

Gogfrnda,.-— An estate in the west of Mewar consisting of sevent 3 ’- 
five villages held by one of the first class nobles who is styled Kai and 
IB a Jhaia Rajput. The population in 1901 numbered 7,708 as com- 
pared with 13,972 in 1891, or a decrease of nearly 45 per cent. The 
are Mjputs (1,601), Bhils (1,357), and Mahajans 
(l,30y. The annual income is about Rs. 24,000, and a tribute of 
local Ks. 2,562 (or about Imperial Rs. 2,040) is paid to the JDarbar. 

Ihe toly is connected with those of Bari Sadri and Delwam, and 
K descended from Chhatar Sal, the son of Raj Rana Man Singh 11 of 
Uelwa^. Chhatar Sal was killed near Gogunda fighting against the 
imperial forces about 1680, and his son Kan Singh was suusequcntly 


last nained is the present Raj, was born in 1858 and succeeded on the 
death ol his brother without issue in 1901. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated m the Aravelh hills 2,757 feet above the sea in 24° 46' 
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N. and 73“ 32' TU, about sixteen miles north-west of Udaipur 
city. Population (1901) 2,463. The country around is open and un- 
dulating, and there is a good sheet of water to the south-east. The 
climate is healthy, and the people are said to be comparatively longer- 
lived than those of the neighbourhood. About fifteen miles to the 
north is the highest peak of the Aravallis, 4,315 feet above the sea, 
known as the Jurgo range. 

Hupra. — A par<jan(t of l^tewar, situated in the extreme north and 
consisting of 1G6 vill.ages. The population fell finm 53,986 in 1891 
to 35,799 in 1901, or by more than 33 per cent. The principal castes 
are Gujars (4,564), Jfits (4,402), Mahajans (3,295), and Brilhmans 
(2,776).' A revenue settlement Avas introduced in 1888 for a period 
of twenty years, and the average annual receipts fi*oin the land are 
said to be about lls. 54,000. 

The hend(|uarters of the pa^ana are at the small tOAvn of the 
same name, situated in 25“ 54f N. and 74* 42' E., three miles 
from Bari station on the Raiputuna-Mrilwa Railway. Population 
(1901) 3,082. 

Jahazpup. — A zila or district in the north-east of hTewfir, contain- 
ing one toAvn (Jahnzpnr) and 306 villages. It is divided into two 
iahsils, Jahazpur and Rupa, each of which is under a naih-li&ldm. 
The population decreased from 85,637 in 1891 to 42,150 in 1901, or by 
more than fifty per cent. According to the census tables for 1901, the 
district contained 9.122 Bhils and only three Miniis (the latter all 
females), but this is obviously a mistake, for it is Avell known that a large 
number of Minus reside here (see p.age 37 supra). Other numerous 
castes are Gujars (3,950), Brahmans (3.2G4), Dlahajans (2,993), Dhakars 
(2,667), and Rajputs (2,209). The northern portion of the cHa is included 
in the rugged tract of countiy known ns the Mlmi Rherar, which is 
under the general supervision of tho Political Agent, TTaraoti and Tonk. 

Jahuzpur vrns taken possession of by Zalim Singh, the famous regent 
of Kotah, in 1806, but Claptain Tod negotiated for its suirendorand it 
was given up in 1819 ; it was managed by the Political Agent and was 
subsequently assigned in 1821 for the liquidation of the arrears of tri- 
bute to the British Government. In 1826-27 it viclded a revenue of 
Rp. 1,1 8,000 and maintained an efficient body of 400 foot and 100 horse, 
but on being restored to tho Darbar, it was mismanaged and in 
1829-30 required Rs. 20,000 besides its revenue to cover expenses. A 
revenue settlement was introduced in 1892 for a term of twenty years, 
and the annual receipts from tho land arc said to be about Rs. 92,000. 

Jahazpur Town.— The headquarters of the cila of the same name, 
situated in 25“ 37' N. and 75“ 17' E. about twelve miles soubh-Avest of 
. the cantonment of Deoli. Population (1901) 3,399. The toAvn con- 
tains a branch post office, a small jail, a vernacular primaiy school and 
a hospital with accommodation for ten in-patients, On a hill to the 
south. stands a large and strong fort consisting of two ramparts, one 
within tho other, each having a deep ditch and numerous bastions; it 
was probably one of the many forts erected by Ranu. Kumbha to pro- 
tect the frontiers of McAvar. In the town is a group of temples dedi- 
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cated to Siva and called the fiarah Debra, while between the town and 
the fort is a tiiosque known as the Gaibi Pir after a Muhammadan 
saint named Gaibi who is said to have resided hero in Akbar’s time. 

According to tradition, Janmejaya, grandson of Yudhisthira, 
performed some sacrifice nt this place whence it came to be called 
Tajnapur, a name subsequently changed to J ajpur and Jahrwpiir; The 
town was taken by Akbar from the Sana, about 1567, and seven years 
later was given by him in jdglr to Jag Mai, a younger son of Efina 
TJdai Singh, who had gone over to the imperial court in consequence 
of some disagreement with his cider brother, Eann PratTip Singh I. 
La the eighteenth century it was held for short periods by the Eaja of 
Shahpura, and in 1806 it was seized bj^ Ziilim Singh, the minister of 
Kotah, who, at the intervention of the British Government, gave it up 
in 1819 when it was restored to the Maharana. 

Kachola. — An estate in the north-east of Mewfir, consisting of 
ninety villages held by the Biija Dhiiil] of Shahirura who belongs to the 
Eanawat sept of the Sesodia Eajputs. The population decreased from 
26,227 in 1891 to 12,515 in 1901, or by more than 52 per cent. The 
principal castes .are Jats (1,565), Gujal-s (1,270), 'Eajputs (1,048), .and 
Brahmans (1,039). The anniual income is .about Es. 50,000, and a tribute 
of local Rs. 3,000 (or about Imperial Es, 2,400) is paid to the Darbfir. 

The family is descended from RnniT Amar Singh I, whose younger 
son, Suraj Mai, received the estate as his portion. His successor 
Sujan Singh is said to have severed all connection with Mewfir and 
proceeded to the imperial court, where ho received from Shfih Jahfin 
in 1629 a grant out of the cronai lands of Ajmer of the parr/ana of 
Phulia (now called Shahpura). His estate in Me war was of conrec 
resumed by the Eana, but appe.ars to have been regranted about one 
hundred years later to one of his successors, Efijfi Umed Singh. The 
latter, according to Tod, treacherously murdered the hhumid chief of 
Amargarh and refused to attend the summons to Udaipur, and as a 
punishment was deprived of .all his lands, but ho subsequently did o-nod 
service and was killed fighting for Sana Ari Singh II ag.ainst Sin^hia 
at Uijain in 1769. The estate was restored to his son Earn Singh, and 
has been held by the subsequent Eajas of Shahpura, namely Bhim 
Singh; Amar Singh; Madho Singh; Jagat Singh; Lachhman Singh; and 
Nahar Singh. The last named is the present Efija, was born in 1855 
and succeeded in 1870. The Eajas of Shabpur.a, as jd^lrddrs of 
Kachola, have to do formal service for the Mahfirana like the other 
great nobles of Mewar, and the nature of this service was long in dis- 
pute, but it has recently been decided that they arc to send their usual 
quota of troops -for three months Qvery year to Udaipur and are them- 
selves to attend for one month at the same place ever}’’ alternate year, 
generally at the Dasahra festival. 

The estate is administered on behalf of the Raja by an oQicial 
styled Halmti who has his headquarters at the small town of Kachola, 
situated three miles east of the Banas river in 25" 24' N. and 76" 8' K, 
about a hundred miles north-east of Udaipur city and twenty south- 
east of the town of Shahpura. Population (1901) 1,146. 
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Kankpoli. — An estate consisting of twenty-one villages situated 
in different })nvfcs of Jlcwfir and held hy the Gosain of the Dwarka 
Dhlsh temple as a mno/. or free grant from the Maharana, The 
population decreased from 8,294 in 1891 to 4,995 in 1901, or by nearly 
forty per cenl.. 

Tlie pj’incip.nl place in the estate is the small town of the same 
nam c, situated in 25“ 4' N. and V 3® 53' E. about thirty-six miles north-east 
of Udaipur cit}'. It contained 3,053 inhabitants in 1901, Immodia- 
lel}’’ to the north is the lake called "Rili Samand (described at page 9 
supra), and at one end of its embankment is the temple of Dwarka 
Dhlsh, one of the seven fonns of Krishna. The image now in use 
there is said to he the identical one brought to Bajputuna in 16C9 b)' 
the descendants of Vallabliacharj'a when they left Muttra from fear of 
Aurangzeb. Bilnfi Baj Singh I invited them to Mewar in 1671 and 
set ajjarb the village of Asotiya (about a mile to the cast) for Dwarka- 
nath. When the inaugural ceremony of the Bfij Samand was 
celebrated in 1G76 the image of Dwarkanfith was moved from Asotiya 
and seated in the present temple. The Gosain of Kankroli is ft des- 
cendant of the third son of Bithnl Nath, eldest son of Vallabhricharya 
who lived in the sixteenth centur)'. 

On a hill to the north-east arc the remains of a large Jain 
temple said l.o have been built by Dayiil Sab, the minister of Bfinii 
Buj Singh I. Its sjn'rc was partly destroyed by the Marathfis and 
replaced by a round tower, but it is still a picturesque ruin. 

Kanor. — An estate in the south of Mowfir consisting of 110 
rillages held by one of the first class nobles ivho is termed Bfiwat and 
belong.s to the iSarangdevot .sept, of the Sesodia Bajputs. The popula- 
tion decreased from 10,952 in 1891 to 11,249 in 1901, or by more than 
43 per cent. The most numerous castes are Bhlls (1,748), I^Iahajans 
(1,371), Bifibrnans (1,068), and Bnjputs (931). The annual income is 
about Bs. 32,000, and a tribute of local Bs. 3,166 (or about Imperial 
B.s, 2,500) is paid to the Darbar. 

The family is de.sccndod from Sarangdeo, a son of Ajja Avho was 
the second son of Rilna Lrddiu. Sarangdeo was succeeded b}*^ Jagaji; 
Narbad: Notajx; Bhunji; Jngaunatli; Man Siugh; Naha Singh, who was 
killed in the hatt.le of Hurr.i fighting against Mowati Ram Baj; Khun 
in the time of Buna Sangram Singh II; Sfu-angdeo II, who was 
given the fief of Kiinor; Prithwl Singh; Jngat Singh; Zfdim Singh; 
Ajit Singh ; Umed Singh ; and Nah.ar Singh. The last named i.s 
the present ilawnt, ■was born in 1859 and succeeded hi.s father in 1884, 

The princijial jilaco in the estate i,s the small town of the same 
name, situated in 24“ 26' N. and 74“ 16' E. about tliirlj^-ciglit mile.s 
east by south-east of Udaipur city. It is a well-built town, 1,635 feet 
above’ the son, and in 1901 conlaincd 4,300 inhabitants. 

Kapasan. — A cito or district in tljc centre of the State consisting 
of 142 villages and divided into throe iahslh, Kapasan, Akola and 
Jilsma, each under a naih-halcrm. The population decreased from 
52,355 in 1891 in 28,371 in 1901, or by 46 per cent. The principal 
ca.sU's are Juts (5,2731, Bnlhiimus (2 820), M.'diajans (2,779), Gadris 
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(2,762), and Bliils (1,290). A revenue settlement was introduced 
in 1886 for a term of twent}’’ )'ears, and the yearly receipts from the 
land are said to be about Bs. 1,17,000. 

The headquarters of the stZa arc at the to^vn of Kapasan, 
situated in 24° 53' N. and 74° 19' E. about two miles north of Kapusnn 
station on the Udaipur-Chitor Railway and forty-five miles north-e.nst 
of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 4,591. The place possesses a 
branch post office, a vernacular primaiy school and a small hospital 
with accommodation for five in-patients. To the north is a fine 
tank. 

Khamnor, — A partfana situated in the west of the State 
consisting of fifby-fivo villages. The population fell from 34,249 in 
1891 to 20,810 in 1901, or by 39 per cent. Onc-third of the inhabi- 
tants are Rajputs, and other numerous castes are Briilnmins (2,408), 
Mahajans (2,1 66), and Bhils (2,140). The land revenue of the pn rgana 
is about Rs. 22,000 yearly, and the headquarters of the Hakim are at 
the village of Khamnor, situated close to the right bank of the Banus 
in 24“ .55' N. and 73° 43' E., about twenty-six miles nort h of Udaipur 
city. 

KhnPWara. — A bhUmat or district held on the bhUm tenure by a 
number of petty^ Ginlsia chieftains. It is situated in the south-west of 
the State, contains one town (Kherwnra cantonment) and 119 villages, 
and is said to have an area of 900 square miles. The population 
decreased from 48,163 in 1891 to 17,.558 in 1901, or by no less than 
63 per cent., but it must be romemborerl tliat in 1891 the Bhils were 
not regularly counted, their number being roughly estimated .at 
34,169. Nevertheless the district is known to have suffered terribly 
in the famine of 1899-1900, and the loss of population was un- 
doubtedly very great. At the last census about sixty-two per cent, 
of the inhabitants were Bhils and eleven per cent. Piltols. 

is held by the Raos of Jawus, Pfira and M.adri and 
Thakurs of Chani and Thuna, who enjoy between them an income 
of about Rs. 30,000 a year and psiy .a fixed sum yearly to the Dnrbar 
as tabute or quit-rent. The land revenue is collected by the Gametls 
or headmen of villages, and is genemlly t.aken in kind, the usual rate 
®hout one-fonrth of the pi^duce. The district forms part of tlic 
Hilly Tmets of Mewar and is directly under the political supervision 
of the Commandant of the Mewar Bhll Corps, snbiect to the ceneral 
c^ijtrol of the Resident. 

Cantonment. — A cantonment included in the 5th or 
Mhow division of the Western Command of the Indian Army, and 
atuated in 23° 59' N. .and 73° 36' E. about fifty miles south of 
Udaipur. It stands in a valley 1,050 feet above the sea, .and on the 
stream called the Godavari. Population (1901) 
2,289, Kherwara is the headquarters of the Mewar Bhil Corps 
^e Chapter XVI) and of the Political Superintendent of the Hilly 
^acts of Mewar. The Church Missionaxy Society has had a bmneh^ 
here since 1881 and maintains three vernacular primary schools for 
boys, one in the cantonracut and two in the district (at Kagdar and 
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Kalbai). Besides the regimental school and hospital, the place 
possesses a post office, a travellers’ bimgalow and a hospital with 
accommodation for ten in-patients, which is kept up partly by Govern- 
ment and partly from private subscriptions. There is also a church u 
(All Saints'), built of the dull green "serpentine stone found in the 
neighbourhood. 

Kotli^ia. — An estate in the west of Mewar con.sisting of eighty- 
one villages hold by one of the first class nobles who is termed Kawat 
and belongs to the Chauhan clan of Eaj])uts. The population 
decreased from 15,364 in 1891 to 8,053 in 1901, or by more than 47 
per cent. The principal castes are Rajputs (1,358), Ih'uhmaus (749), 
Balais (632), Jats (630), and Chfikars (627). The annual income is 
about Rs. 32,000, and a tribute of loc.al Rs. 1,502 (or about Imperial 
Rs. 1,200) is paid to the Darbur. 

The founder of the family was Mfiuik Chand who fought foi’ Rana 
Sanga against JJabar in 1527 ; ho is said to have attacked the latter’s 
vanguard and carried away the advanced tents which lie presented to 
llio Rana, since when the use of red teats b)’ the chiefs of Alcwur has 
been current. His successora wore Suraag Deo ; Jai Rfil ; Khaaji 
(killed at the siege of Chitor ia 1567); Tattar Singh; Dharmfmgad; 
Sahib Singh, described as a gallant soldier in the time of Runas 
Pj-alnp and Araar Singh ; Pritlnvi Raj ; Rukmfingad, who fought for 
Rana Raj Singh against Auraugzoh ; 0<lui Bhfin ; Deo Bbfin ; Budh 
Singh; l^iteh Singh; Bijai Singh; Mohkam Singh; Jodh Singh; 
Sangifim Singh; Kesri Singh; and Jawun Singh. The last named 
is the present Rfiwat, was born in 18S6 and succeedbd by adoption 
in 1888. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated on the right hank of the Banas in 24” 58' N. and 
73” 52' E., about thirty miles north by north-east of Udaipur city, 
Populatio7i (1901) 1,586. 

Kotra.— A b/ifwnat or district held on the hhCim tenure by some 
petty Girasia chieftains. It i.s .situated in the Ronlh-west of the State, 
contnin.s one town (Kotra cantonment) and 2-12 villages, and is said 
to have an area of G50 square miles. The population decreased from 
21,631 in 1891 to 17,641 in 1901, or by about eighteen per cent., but 
the figuios for 1891 arc unreliable and the decrease was probably 
greater. At the last censu.s sixty-eight pei’ cent, of the inhabitants 
wore Bhils and nine per cent, Rajputs, 

The bkumal is held by the Rao.s of Jura and Oghna and the 
Hanna of Panarwa, who enjoy between them an income of about 
Rs. 20,000 a year and paj’ a small sum aimu.ally to the Darbur as 
tribute or quit-rent. The district forms pfift of the Hilly Tracts of 
Alcwur and is directly under the political siqiorvision of the .second in 
command of the Mewar Bhil Corps, subject to the general control of 
the Political Superintendent at liherwara, whose Assistant he is. 

Kotra Cantonment.— A cantoujuent situated in a small valley 
near the confluence of the Wfikal and^ Suharmati rivers and sur- 
rounded by high, well-wooded hills which, on the east, attain an 
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elevation of over 3,000 feet above the sea. It lies in 24° 22' N. 
and 73° 11' E. about thirty-eight miles south-west of Udaipur city 
and thirty-four miles south-east of Rohera station on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway. Population (1901) 903. 

Two companies of the Mewar Bhil Cories are quartered here, and 
the officer commanding the detachment is Assistant to the Political 
Superintendent of the Hilly Tincts. Kotra contains a post office, 
a vernacular primaiy school for boys, a hospital for the detachment 
and another for the civil population. The institution last mentioned 
is maintained partly by (iovemment and partly from local funds, andi / 
has accommodation for eight in-patients. 

Kumbhalgarh. — A parga/na situated in the west of the State in 
the Aravalli hills and consisting of 165 villages. It is administered 
by a Hdldun whose headquartem are at Kelwara, while those of 
his assistant (juiih-hahim) are at Rincher. The population fell 
from 51,765 in 1891 to 28,003 in 1901, or by nearly 46 per cent. 
The principal castes are Rajputs (10,198), Bhils (3,456), Mahnjans 
(3,109), and Brahmans (2,055). The land revenue of the pargana is 
said to bo about Rs. 41,000 a yeai-, but no regular settlement has 
been introduced. 


The district takes its name from the well-known fort of Kum- 
bhalgarh or Kumbhalmer, built by Rana Kumbha between 1443 and 
1458 on the site of a still more ancient castle which tradition ascribes 
to Samprati, a Jain prince of the second century B.C. It is situated 
in 25° 9' N. and 73° 35' E., about forty miles north of Udaipur city, 
and stands on a rooky hill, 3,568 feet above sea-level, commanding a 
fine view of the wild and rugged scenery of the Aravallis and the 
sandy deserts of Marwar. It is defended by a series of walls with 
battlements and bastions built on the slope of the hill, and contains a 
number of domed buildings which are reached through several gate- 
ways along a ^rinding approach. Besides the Aret Pol or bairier, 
throAvn across the first naiTow ascent about a mile fr-om Kelwfira’ 
Mere is a second gate called the Halla Pol intermediate to the 
Hanuman Pol, the exterior gate of the fortress, between which ami 
the summit there are four more gates. A temple to Nilkanth 
Mahadeo and an altar were built with the fort ; the altar was used for 
the Agni hotm ceremony at the inauguration, and the large double- 
storeyed building in which it was situated still exists. 

At some little distance outside the fort is a fine Jain temple, 
consisting of a square sanctuary with vaulted dome and a colonnade 
of elegant iiillars all round, while in the rieinity is another Jain ' 
temple of peculiar design, having three storeys, each tier being 
decorated with massive low columns. 

According to Fii’ishta, Mahmud Khilji of Malwa visited Kumbhal- 
garh about 1458 and ascended the hill for some distance on the 
eastern face of the fort; he formed the opinion that nothing but a 
close siege for several years could effect its reduction, so ho marched 
away to Dungarpur. The place was, however, taken about 1578 by 
ohahb^ Khan, one of Akbar's generals, after a gallant resistance on 
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the part of Haiia Pratap Singh. During the Maiuthfi disturbances 
• the anned band of Sanyasis or ascetics, who formed the garrison, 
revolted, but in 1S18 Captain Tod, then Political Agent, obtained 
possession of the place by arranging for the arrears of pay due to them, 
and the fort was restored to the Maharanil. 

Kelwara. — ^The headquavtora of the Kumbhalgarh pa/rgwna 
situated in the heart of the Aravalli hills in 25° T N. and 73° 36' E,, 
about 21 miles south ol the Kumbhalgarh fort and thirty-eight miles 
north of Udaipur city. It lies at the head of the Hfithidara Nal or 
pass leading to Ghunerao in Jodhpur. Population (1901) 1,204. It 
was hero that Ranii A jai Singh found refuge when his father, Eana 
Lakshraan Singh, and his seven brothers had been killed defending 
Chitor against Ala-ud-din at the beginning of the iburteenth century. 
According to Firishta, ilahmud Khilji of Malwa took the place about 
1441, though not without heavy loss. 

Kurabar. — An estate in the south of Mewar, consisting of sixty- 
nine villages held by one of the first class nobles who is termed Rawat 
and belongs to the Chondawut sept of the Sosodia Rajputs. The 
population decreased from 25,452 in 1891 to 12,043 in 1901, or by 
fifty per cent. The principal castes are Rajputs (2,313), Dfingis 
(1,008), Mahtljans (1,545), and Minns (1,437), The annual income of 
the estate is about Rs. 40,000, and no tribute is paid to the 
Darbar, 

The family is descended from Arjim Singh, a younger son of 
Rilwat Kesri Singh of Salumbar, who received Kurfibar in jdgir from 
Ranfi Jagat Singh II in 1747. Hi.s successors have been JaAvtin 
Singh; Isri Singh; Ratan Singh; Jet Singh; and Kishor Singh. 
The lost named is the present Riiwat, Avas born in 1879 and succeeded 
his father in 1895. 

The principal place in the esfcite is the small toAvn of the same 
name, situated on the loft bank of a stream called the Godi in 24° 27' 
K. and 73° 59' E,, about tAA’enty miles south-east of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901) 1,703. 

Magra. — A cila or district in the south and south-AA'ost of the 
State, consisting of 328 villages and divided into four iahsUs, Sarara, 
Kherwfira, Kalyanpur and JaAA'ui', each of which is under a naih- 
lidlcirn. The population decreased from 93,538 in 1891 to 48,400 in 
1901, or by 48 per cent, but the figure for 1891 is unreliable as the 
Bhils Avere not regularly counted. At the last census Bhils numbered 
17,450 (or thirty-six per cent, of the population), and other numerous 
castes Averc Dangis (5,381), Rajputs (4,899), Slahrijans (3,940), and 
Brahmans (3,788), As the name implies, the country is hilly and 
rugged ; the wild tribes arc apt to give trouble, and for the purpose 
of oveiuAving them the Darbar maintains a considerable body of ^ 
troops including a mountain battery of six small locally-mado guns. 
The lead and zinc mines of JaAvar, described in Chapter VI, are 
in this district. 

The headquarters of the Ilukim are at Sarara, a small tovm 
possessing a post office and a hospital. 
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Rakhabh Dev. — A walled village in the Magra, zila, situated in 
the midst of hills in 24° 5' N. and 73° 42' E. about forty miles south 
of Udaipur city and ten miles noi-th-east of the cantonment of JK.her- 
Avora. Population (1901) 2,174. The village possesses a post office 
and a vernacula r primary school, onginallv started for the benefit of 
th e Bhils and atteSd ed. by a bout fifty boys , half of Avhom are of this 
tShel Serpentine of a dull gi’een cdlouius quamed~In the neigh- 
hourliood and worked into effigies and vessels of domestic use, winch 
are sold to the numerous pilgrims who visit the place. 

The famous Jain temple sacred to Adinath or Eakhabhnath is 
mnually visited by thousands from all parts of Rajputana and Gujarat ; 
it is difficult to determine the age of this building, but three inscrip- 
tions record deeds of pict^r and repairs in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The principal image is of black mai'ble and is in a sitting 
posture about three feet in height ; it is said to have been brought 
here from Gujarat toivards the end of the thirteenth centiny. Hindus, 
as Well as Jains, worship the dmnitj', the former regarding him 
as one of the incarnations of Vishnu and the latter as one of the 
riyenty-fom- iiriluinkars or hierarchs of Jainism. The Bhils call 
him JCalajl from the colour ot the image and have great faith in 
bim ; an oath by Kalaji is one of the most solemn a Bhil of 
these parts can take. Another name is Kesaryaji from ilic safiron 
(acscm*) with which pilgiiins besmear the idol. Every votary is 
entitled to wash off the paste applied by a previous worehipper, 
and m this way saifinn worth thousands of rupees is offered to the 
god annually. 

Mandalgarh — A. zila or district in the north-east of the State, 
conta,mmg 258 villages and divided into two talislls, Kotri and 
JJandalgarh, each under a naib-hdidm. The population decreased 
fiom 84,47-. Ill 1891 to 33,619 in 1901, or hy sixti' per cent. The 
BifUimans (4,010), Mahajans (2,916), Gujars (2,740), 
Ja s (2,5W), Rajputs (2,494), and JJhakars (2,009). Iron mines are 
s 1 1 worked at Bigod and other places. A revenue settlement 
was introduced beriveen 1889 and 1891 for a term of twenty yearn, 
receipts from the land are about Rs. 43,000. 

Inc headquarters of the zila arc at the small town of the same 

r 13' N. and 75 7' E., about a hundred miles 

north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,462. The town 
possesses a post office, a vernacular primary school and a dispensaiy. 
lo the north-west IS a fort, about half a mile in length with a low 
lampart Avail and bastions encircling the crest of the hill on Avhich it 
Bffinds, It IS strong towards the south but is assailable from the hills 

^ constructed about the 

* f twelfth century by a chief of the Balnote clan of Raj- 
puts (a branch of the Solaukis). , 

raf Musalman historians, Muzaffar Shah I of Guja- 

nmioofl Handalgarh with battering-rams and catapults and 

Zrl ^ <=0 e^ter the fort by 

that means, but all his endeavour# would have proved futile bad it 
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not been for a pestilence which broke out in the town and which in- 
duced the besieged Rai, whose name -was Durgfi, to send out deputies 
to treat for a surrender. These persons came "with shrouds on their 
shoulders and swords suspended from their necks, and at the same 
time several women and children exposed themselves almost naked on 
the works, begging for merej'. The Sultan agreed at length to raise 
the siege on payment of a large sum in gold and jew'cls." I’his is 
said to have occurred about 1396. 

The place was taken twice by M. ah mud Khilji of Mfilwa in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and subsequently .appears to have 
belonged alternately to the Rruias of Mewfir and the Muhammadan 
emperors. In or about 1650 Shah Jahun gi-anted it injuglr to hfijn 
Rup Singh of Kishangarh, who partially built a palace hero, but Rana 
Rfij Singh retook it in 1660. Twenty years later Aurangzcb captured 
the place, and in 1700 made it over to Jhnjhur Singh, the Rathor 
chief of Pisangan (in the Ajmer District) from whom it was recovered 
hy Rana Amar Singh in 1706, and it has since remained in the 
nniiitorrupted possession of his successors. [H. Cousens, Progress 
Report of the Arcliocological Survey of Western India for the year 
ending 30th June 1906.] 

Meja. — ^An estate situated in the north of Mewar, and consisting 
of sixteen villages held hy one of the first class noble.s who has the 
title of Rfiwat and belongs to the Ohondfnvat sept of the Sesodin 
Rajputs. The population decreased from 5,099 in 1891 to 3,216 
in 1901, or by nearly 37 per cent. The mo.st numerou.s castes are 
M.abujans (640), Brahmans (323), Gndris (235), and Rajputs (226). 
The annual income is about Rs. 25,000, and a tribute of locxil lls. 
3,121 (or about Imperial Rs. 2,500) is paid to the Darbar. The estate 
is of recent creation. On the death without issue of Ruwat Prithwi 
Singh II of Amet, Zalim Singh of Bcmali pnt his second son Amar 
Singh in possession of that estate, but Mahuranri Sarup Singh 
expelled Amar Singh and conferred Amet on Chhatar Singh. Malui- 
runfi Shambhu Singh, however, gave Amar Singh the estate of Meja 
and the title of Rawat, and made him of the same rank at court as 
Amet. Amar Singh died in 1890 and was succeeded by his son Raj 
Singh, the present Rfiwat, who was born in 1875. 

The chief place in the estate is the .small town of the same name 
situated in 25“ 25' N. and 74'“ 33' B., about cight}'^ miles north-cast 
of Udaipur city and six miles south-west of Mandal station on the 
Rujputana-Malwri Railway. Population (1901) 1,027. There is a 
small fort and lake, said to have been constructed hy the Purfnvat 
Scsodias. 

Nathdwara. — An estate consisting of one towm (Nfithdwfira) and 
thirty village!?, situated in different parts of Jlcwfir and held by the 
Mahfiraj Go.'’'ain as a mnafi or free gmnt from the Mahfirnnfi. The 
population decreased from 21,661 in 1891 to 15,837 in 1901, or by 
nearly 27 per cent. The principal castc.s are Brahmans (2,885), 
Mnhriian.s (1 ,5971, Rajputs (1,286), and Bhils (1,269), Besides this 
es(:il<‘, the ]\rahriraj jiOs'sses.'fes otheis in Rfirnda, Bharntpur, Bikaner, 
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Karauli, Kotah, PartaTigarh and elsewhere, and a village in the 
Ajmor District originally granted by Daulat Eao Sindhia. The 
annual income of his estates is about two lakhs, and the offerings 
received at the shrine in Nathdwilra town arc estimated at bcf.wcen 
four and five lakhs yeai-ly. The Mahilrilj Gosain is the head of the 
Vallabhachurya sectof Briihmans and is descended from the eldest son 
of Bithal Nath, who was in turn the eldest son of Vallabhachurya. 
The pi'esont Maharaj is Govaitlhan Lfilji, who was bom in 18G2 and 
succeeded h,is father Girdhaijl in 1876, on the deposition of the latter 
for contumacious conduct towards the Darbar. 

Nathdwara Town.— A walled tomi situated on the right bank of 
the Banas river in 24° 56' N. and 7.8° 49' E., al>out tliirty 'miles nortli 
by north-east of Udaipur city and fourteen miles north-west of Maoli 
station on the Udaipur-Chitor Bailwa}'. It is the chief ])lace in the 
estate of the same name, and in 1901 contained 8,501 inhabitants, 
more tlinn eighty-throe per cent, being Hindus, but in a place of pil- 
gi-image like this the population varies almost weekljf. There is a 
combined post and telegraph office, and the Hlahriraj Gosain main- 
tains a dispensary and a vernacular school. The only manufactures 
are small jewels or charms of gold or silver, very artisticjilly decorated 
with coloured enamel ; they are sold to the pilgi-ims. 

The town possesses one of the most famous Vaishnava shrine.s in 
India, in which is an imago of Krishna, popularly said to date from 
the twelfth century B.C. This imago was placed by Vnllabhrichurva 
in a small temple at Jlnttm in 1495 and was moved to Gobardhan ‘in 
1519. About 150 years latei*, when Aurangr.eb endeavoured to root 
out the worship of Krishna, the descendants of Vallabhacharva loft 
Wm Muttra District with their respective image.s and wandered about 
Kajputana till 1671, when Banri Baj Singh invited thioe of them to 
Jirewar. For Sri Nathji’s worship he set apart the village of Siar: a 
temple was in due course erected for his rece]ition, and to the south a 
toivn was built and called Nathdwara (the portal of the god") Within 
certain limits around the temple there was till fairly recent times 

sanctuary for all classes brought by crime or misfortune within the 
pale of the law. 


•11 east of Mewar, consisting of forty 

yilla^s held one of the fii-st class nobles who is teiTncd Eao and 
o ?oo '• population decreased from 8,477 in 1891 

to 3^88 in 1901, or by sixty per cent. The most numerous castes 
are Gujars (648), Dhfikara (280), .Tats (262), andEaiputs (262). The 
annual income IS about Ks. 20,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 926 (or 
about Imperial Rs. 740) is paid to the Darbar. The family is 
descended from Rao Ram Chandra II of Bedla whoso second son 
Kesn Singh received Rlrsoh from Ranu Raj Singh IT. Kesri Singh's 
successors have been Nahar Singh ; Raghunath Singh ; Rai Singh ; 

j I ; Lakshman Singh: Eatau 

Singh , and Lai Singh II The last named is the present Rao, wa.s 
bora in 189/ and succeeded in 190.8. The principal place in the 
estate is the small toivn of the same name, situated in 25° 7' N. 
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and 74“ 53' E. about eighty-four miles north-cast of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901) 831. There is a post office here. 

Rajnagap. — A pargana in tho west of the State consisting of 123 
villages. The population decreased from 39,868 in 1891 to 22,064 in 
1901, or by more than 44 per cent. The principal castes arc Brah- 
mans (4,308), Rajputs (3,680), Gujars (2,221), and Mahajans (1,737). 
A land settlement was made in 1888 for a term of twenty years, and 
the yearly land revenue of the pargana is about Rs. 25,000. The 
JBalcim has his headquarters at the small town of Rajnagar, situa- 
ted in 25“ 4' N. and 73“ 52' E. about thirty-six miles north 
by north-east of Udaipur city and a mile to the west of the 
lake called Eiij Samand, Population (1901) 2,311. The town was 
founded by and named after Buna Raj Singh in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, and possesses a vernacular primary schoo l 
for b^s. The marble quarries in the nciglTbourhood are famous. 

TRa?mi. — A aila or district in the centre of JEewfir consisting of 
one hundred villages and divided into two talisils, Rfismi and Galund, 
each under a naw-hdhim. The population decreased from 46,767 in 
1891 to 26,897 in 1901, or bj' more than 42 per cent. The principal 
castes are Jats (4,363), Bifihmans (2,682), and Mahajans (2,672). A 
land settlement, introduced in 1885 originally for a term of twenty 
years, is still in force ; the aA'cragc receipts from the land are about 
Rs. 1,12,000 yearly. The hcadquarfcoi's of the cila are at the small town 
of the same name, situated on the western slope of a hill (1,823 feet 
above tho sea) close to tho right bank of tho Banas river in 25“ 4' N. 
and 74“ 23' E. about fifteen miles north of Kapasan station on tho 
Udaipur-Ghitor Railway. Population (1901) 2,173. Tho town contains 
a vernacular -primary school and a disponsaiy. 

Four or five miles to the .south-west is the village of Kiindian 
possessing many temples and a pool called Jlatri Kiindia. The latter 
is celebrated, as it is said that the sins of Parasurama, tho would-be 
matricide, were washed away on his bathing in its -waters. A fair, 
lusting for three days, is held here in May and is largely attended 
by pilgrims who bathe in the pool. 

Sahran. — A cila or district in the north-west of tho State, con- 
sisting of 274 villages and divided into three tahs^ls Sahran, Raipur 
and Relmagifi, each under a naib-hdJcim. The population decreased 
from 99,929 in 1891 to 53,850 in 1901, or by 46 per cent. The 
principal castes are Mahajans (6,243), Jats (5,775), Brahmans (5,433), 
Gujars (4,356), and Rajputs (3,081). A land settlement was made in 
1885 for a tcim of twenty years and is still in force ; the average 
annual land revenue of the district is about a lakh of rupees. The 
headquarters of the Hakim, are at the small town of Sahran situated 
in 25“ 12' N. and 74“ 14' E. about fifty-five miles north-east of 
Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,251. The town contains a verna- 
cular primary school and a dispensary. 

Saira. — A pa/rgoma in the west of tho State among the Aravalli 
hills, containing fifty-eight villages. The population decreased from 
23,543 in 1895 to 12,989 in 1901, or by nearly 45 per cent. The 
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principal castes are Bajputs (3,528), Brahmans (1,825), Mahajans* 
(1,824), and Bhils (1,759). There has been no land settlement in this 
pa/rgouna, and the land revenue, collected mostly in kind, is said to 
average about Rs. 15,000 a year. The headquarters of the JTd/amare 
at the village of Saira, situated in 24“ 59' N. and 73“ 26' E. about 
thirty-three miles north-west of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,019. 

Salumhar. — An estate in the south of Mewfir, consisting of one 
town (Salumbar) and 237 villages held by one of the first class nobles 
who is styled Rawat and is the head of the Ghondawat sept of the 
Sesodia Rajputs, or of the branch which claims descent from Ghonda, 
the eldest son of Rana LakhO. (see in this connection pages 16 and 
36 swpra). The population decreased from 63,262 in 1891 to 31,058 
in 1901, or by more than fifty per cent. The principal castes are 
Bhils (6,399), Dangis (3,902), Mahajans (3,512), and Rajputs (3,182). 
The annual income of the estate is about Rs. 80,000, and no tribute 
is paid to the Darbar. 


The Rawats of Salumbar, as already stated, are the direct descen- 
dants of Ghonda who, at the end of the fourteenth century, surren- 
dered his right to the gadd/i of Mewar in favour of his 3 munger and 
half-brother Mokal. The successors of Ghonda have been Eaudhal; 
Ratan Singh (killed at the battle of Ehanua fighting against Babar 
in 1527) ; Sain Das (killed, along unth his son, at Ghitor during 
Akbar’s siege in 1567); Khengarji; Kishan Das; Jet Singh (slain 
at TJntala fighting for Rana Amar Singh I ngainst Jahangir); Man 
Singh; Prithwi Singh; Raghimiith Singh, in whoso time the estate 
IS said to have been resumed by the Darbar; Ratan Singh II; Kan- 
o' t to whom the estate was restored by Rana Jai 

Singh ; Jet Singh II (killed in battle with Appaji 
A • o- ’t-"xx” is said to have been poisoned by Rana 

An bmgh II at the Nahar Magra hill; Pahar Singh, who fought 
apinst die Maiuthas at Ujjain in 1769; Bhim Singh; Bhawani 
Smgh; Padam Smgh; Kesri Singh II; Jodh Singh II; and Unar 
oingn. ihe last named is the present Rawat, was born in 1864 and 
succeeded by adoption in 1901. 

n Q w*fi estate, and firom the time of Padam Singh 

Qt-i,-" 18/0 the Rawats coined money, knoivn as Padam 

or/fer^oF^ovem dhingla, but the mint was then closed by 

principal place in the estate of the same 
riv< 5 x in X? j l>ank of the SamT, a tributaiy of the Som 

Tinr A'tir v forty miles south-east of Udai- 

towm (1901) 4,692. A masonry wall surrounds the 

on the north by lofty and picturesque hills, 
onf-wnxTro °qA^™™,®'^*0'tely overlooking it, is surmounted by a fort and 
md +h«i T, ^ of the Rawat is on the edge of a lake to the west. 

There is a post oflSce here, 
twpntv-ci'v ostate iu the west of Mewar, consisting of 

Thakirr 'ind class nobles who is styled 

a Dodia Rajput. The population decreased fi’om 6,683 
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in 1891 to 3,340 in 1901, or by more than 49 per cent. The principal 
castes arc Mahajans (471), Kajputs (384), Jats (246), and Chakars 
(231). The annual income is about Es. 24,000, and a tribute of local 
Rs. 1,740 (or about Imperial Rs. 1,400) is paid to the Darbar. 

Tlie Tluikiu’s have the hereditary privilege of guarding the ]ilaha> 
rana’s ])erson in time of war, and .are descended from one Dhawal who 
came to Mewar from Gujarat in 1387 and "was subsequently killed 
while fighting agsiinst one of the Tughlnk kings at Radnor. His ten 
immediate succc.ssors .all fell in biittlo, fighting for the Rfinas, namely 
Sabjj ; jSfiihnr Singh (at Mfindalgarh, when Mahmud Khilji w.as taken 
prisoner) ; Krishna Singh (fighting for Ranfi Rai Mai against Ghiyiis- 
ud>(]in of Malw.a) ; Karan Singh (ntlChanua in 1527) ,* Bhanji (at Ohi- 
tor in 1534) ; Sfinda (at Chitor in 1567) ; Bhim Singh (at Haldighat in 
1576) ; Gopiil Diis (near the temple of Itiinapur in the Aravallisin the 
time of Raua Ain.'ir Singh 1) ; .J,ai Singh ; .and Nawal Singh. The 
subsequent Tbilkurs have been India, Rhan; Sardar Singh, who built 
the foi t of Sardargurli ; Saniunt Singh, in whose time the fort was 6ci7.ed 
by Sh.'iktawat S:uigriiin Singh ; Ror Singb ; Zorawar Singh, who was 
nfade a noble of the second class in 1848, the fort being restored at the 
same time ; Manohar Singh, who received some additional villages 
from Srahariina Shnmbhu Singh, ivas cieatcd a first class noble by 
Mahrufinfi Sajjau Singli, and senmd ns a member of the Jliihondraj 
Sabha; and Sohan Singh, the present Thukur, who was bom in 1872 
and succeeded by adoption in lt)03. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated on the right bank of the Clmndi-abhfiga river, a 
tributary of the Ramis, in 25 ‘ 14' N.nud 74" E. about fifl-y miles north 
by north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,865. The place 
is shown on most maps as Lilwa, and it was so called till about 1738 
w’hen Rana Jagat Siugh clmngc«l the name to Sardfirgarh after Thakur 
Saitlar Singh. A strong fort, .surrounded by a double wall, stands on 
a hill to the north, 1,984 feet above the sea ; and in the vicinity is a 
large tank constructed by the laic Thfikur during the famine of 1899- 
1900. 
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Dungarpur State. 




CHAPTER I 


Physical Aspects, 

The State is situated in the south of Eajputana between 23® 20' 
and 24® 1' north latitude, and 73° 22' ond 74® 23' east longitude, and 
has an aj-ea of 1,447 square miles. It is thus, in regard to size, twelfth 
among the twenty States and chiefships of the Province. 

It is bounded on the north by Udaipur; on the west by Idar; on 
the south by Lunau'ura, Kadiina and Sunth ; and on the east by 
Banswara. Its greatest breadth, cast to west, is about sixty-four 
miles, and length, north to south, about forty-five miles. 

According to some authorities, the word Dungarpur is derived 
from duifigar, meaning a hill or mountain, while otheis say that the 
State tabes its name from its capital, Dungarpur, which was so called 
after a Blnl chieftain, Dungaria, whom Eawal Bir Singh caused to 
bo assassinated in the fourteenth century. 

The countiy, though fairly open in the south and east, consists for 
the most part of rocky hills covered with a low jungle of cactus, and 
such trees as the gum-producing salar (BosweUia thv/rifera), mahuSi 
(Bassia laiifolia), her (Zisyplius jujuha.), and other varieties requir- 
ing neither ii deep soil nor much moisture. The hills attain no great 
height, the highest pesik being in the extinmo north-west, 1,811 feet 
above the sea. In the eastern half the land slopes gradually to the 
Mali! river, and much of it is veiy fertile. 

The only perennial rivers are the Mahi and the Som, but there 
are several minor streams such as the Bhfidar, Moran, Majam and 
Vatrak, 

The Mahi (the Mophis of Ptolemy and the Mais of tho Peri- 
plus) rises in the Gwalior State about 1,850 feet above sea-level 
(22® 34' N. and 76° 1' E,), and flows for about a hundred miles through 
the south-western comer of the Central India Agency, at first north, 
next west, and lastly north-west. It then enters Banswara and con- 
tinues in a northerly direction till it reaches the Udaipur frontier, 
where tho hills turn it to the south-west. For the next seventy miles 
or so, it forms the boundary between Dungarpur on the one side and 
Bilnswara, Sunth and Kadana on the other, and it then passes into 
British tenitory, eventually falling into the Gulf of Cambay (22° 14' N. 
and 72° 38' E.). Its bed in Dungamur is, os a rule, rocky and from 
three to four hundred feet broad, while the banks, which are steep and 
in places fifty feet high, are generally thickly lined with the wild 
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pepper shrub, locally called bena (Vitex trifoUa), ^vluch affords cover 
m the hot weather to tigers and other wild beasts. The river never 
actually dries up but at times ceases to bo a running stream; it is 
always fordable except in the i-ainy season when the waters rise to a 
great height. No ferr}'-boats are kept up, but rude rafts are to be 
found at most of the crossings during the monsoon ; they cannot, how- 
ever, ply when the river is at full flood. There is a celebrated temple 
dedicated to Mah^eo at Baneshwar where the Som joins the Mahi, 
and an important and largely attended fair is held here yearly in 
February or March. Both the Dungarpur and Bansw&ra Darburs 
claimed the place, but at an enquii*y held in 1864* the proprietary 
right was found to lie with Dungarpm*. 

According to legend, the Mahi is the daughter of the earth and 
of the sweat that ran from the bodji- of Indrad^’umna, the Idng of 
Ujjain. Others explain the name thus. A young Giijar woman was 
churning curds one day, and an importunate lover’ of whom she 
had tried to rid herself but who would not be denied, found her thus 
pgaged. His attentions becoming unbearable, the girl threw herself 
into the chum, was at once turned into water, and a clear stream 
floAved down the hill-side and foimed the Mahi or curd river. A more 
likely derivation, hoAvever, is from the name of the lake Avhenco it 
springs, the Mau or Mahu, as aa'cII as the Mcnda. The height of its 
banks and the fierceness of its floods; the deep raA’ines through which 
the traveller has to pass on ItiT Avay to it; and, perhaps aboA^e all, 
the bad name of the tribes u'ho dAvell about it, explain the proverb: 
"When the Mahi is crossed, there is comfort." It is interesting to 
note that this rh'er has given place to the terms Mcavus, a hill strong- 
hold, and Mewasi, a turbulent or thieving person. The latter wri Avas 
ori^ally Mahivasi, a dAveller on the Mahi, and the folloAving Sanskrit 
aloica shows the predatory character of the inhabitants from the earliest 

tune: " The nyer Mahi is one of the most excellent in the woi’ld. There 

reside only thieves; children even are thicA^es, the young men are also 
thieves, and except thieves women give birth to none i^her.” 

The Som has already been mentioned (page 8 aupva)', it floAvs 
south-east from the hills nea^r Bichabhera in MoAvar tiU it meets the 
Dungaipur border, and then generally east for about fifty miles along 
that bmder, but on receiving the Jaltam rh^er on its left bank, it 
territory and about ten miles lower doAm falls into 
the Mahi at BaneshArar. In seA’^eral places the AA’^atcr runs in a sub- 
terranean channel, suddenly disappearing and emerging again. The 
nver presents many of the same natuml features as the Mahi but it 
coume, much smaller and its banlcs are not so high. 

•Tki. ^ V 1 ^ small stream Avhich rises in the south near 

Dhambola and flows south by south-Avest till it joins the Mahi in the 
Kadana State. Its length in Dungarpur is about seventeen miles, 
aether five miles it forms the boundary with Sunth. 

J^oran nses m the hills south of the capital, Avinds through 
the centre of thy State and, after a south-easterly course of about 
forty miles, falls into the Mahi, a little to the north of Galiiikot. 
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The Mfijam and tlic Vatrak are two unimpovtant streams wliich 
flow soulili-wcst into the Main Kanth.a, where thej^ unite and eventn* 
ally joiji the Sabannati near Dholka. 

The cultivators make use of the Som and minor streams to irjigatc 
the fields which lie along tlicir banks, hut the ]\Iahi with its deep bed 
is of no assistance save as a never-failing rcseiwc of drinking water for 
men and cattle. 

There are no natural lakes, but small artificial tanks arc found 
almost evci'jnvhcre, though many of them arc in need of repair. The 
largest tank is the Geb Sugar, situated at the foot of the lull which 
overlooks the capital; it is, when full, over a mile in length and 
breadth. 

The geological formations belong to the azoic and igneous gj'oups, 
and consist of granites, gneisses, mctamorphic .schists, (jnartzitos and 
clay .slates. The first Ihvco crop up largely in the w'est .and are 
associated Avith diorites and traps, Avliilc in the centre claj'^ slates are 
abundant and arc largely interstvatified with veins of qnai'tz and, here 
and there, of pegmat-iie granite. 1’he slates and schists have a general 
strike running N. N. E. and S. S. "W., and dip at. Aurious angles often 
forming .synclinals and anticlinals. Veins of massive Avhitc milky 
quartz are common both in the granites and slates; some of them arc 
mineralised Avith pyrites and iron oxides, but as«a3s IwA^e as yet fail(>d 
to detect more valuable metals in association. The commonest 
accessoiy minorals in the rocks of those grou])a are hematite, 
tiianiferous h-on, and magnetite, the latter being specially abundant 
in the dioi’ites. 

In addition to the usual small game, panthers and hyamas arc 
fairly numerous, and sfimhar (Cervus tonimlor), jdentifiil in the 
Antri jungles before the famine, of 3899-1900, .arc now again on 
the increase. Tigers, though scarce, arc still occasitJiially found, Avhilc 
mlgai (Bosdaph'iis iragocamehis) .arc being gradually exterminated 
by the Bhils Avho value their flesh for food and their hides for shields. 
In the cold Avoather excellent cluck and snipe shooting is usually 
to ho had. 

Nearly a century ago Sir John Malcolm Avrote: "From its extensive 
and thick forests, fcvci's of a malignant natAire arc prevalent during 
the tAA'o months succeeding the rainy season, nor can the clinuatc at any 
period of the year ho (hnaned pleasant or salubrious” and, though 
the forests arc loss dense t han they AA'cro, this account is fairly accurate 
at the ju'oscut t.ime. The climate is drj'^ and hot from Aj)i-il to Juno 
and damp and relaxing during the rains, Avhile Sepl/Omher and October 
are generally very unhealthy. The cold Aveather is described as 
pleasant hut not really bracing. No reliable statistic.s relating to 
temperature exist, hut the avenage mean at the capital is reijortcd 
to he about 75“, Avith an annual range of about 25“. 

According to the Settlement Report (1905), the total amount 
of rain received at the capital during the fourteen years ending 1904. 
Avas 378 inches, or an annual average of tAventy-seven inches. This 
is much the .same as the fall at the cantonmeut of KherAvara., only 
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fifteen miles to the north-west, and the distribution is veiy similar, 
namely about 4^ inches in June, nine in July, in August, and four 
in September, leaving two inches in the remaining eight months. 
The publication entifled Rainfall Data of India gives complete 
figures only fi:om 1899, a year of dire famine, and the annual average 
works out to 22 J inches — see Table No. XX in Vol. II, B, 



GHAPTliR II. 


Histouv, 

In olden duys, the territory now comprising the Slates of 
Dnngarpur and Jiruiswara was c.alled the Bagar, the land, as a couplet 
lolls us, "of live gems, namely water, rocks, leaves, abusive language, 
and the looting of clothes." It was occupied chiefly by JBhils 
and to a .‘small extent by liajputs of the Chauhan and Paramfira 
clans, and was gradually taken from them by the Sesodias during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, it is by no means clear 
when the Sesodias made their first appearance in these parts, but 
perhap.s the following account is as probable ns anything that can 
be pre.senlod. 

Karan Singh was Kuwal of Mewilr, with his capital at Ghilor, 
towards the end of the twelfth century and had two sons, Miihup and 
Jtaliup. As his .country was being nivaged by ilokal, the Parihiir 
liana of ilandor (in Jodhjntr), he sent Alahnp lo expel the invader 
and, on bis liuliug, entrusted Iho task to Kuhu]) who speedily brought 
the i^irilmr back a pri.soncr and was thereupon dc-eliiivd heir apparent. 
Displeased at this, Affdiup left his father and, alter staying for a short 
time at Alu'ir (near Udaipur;, proceeded south uiul Uiok up his abode 
with his mother’s people, the Ghatihans of If agar; and by gradual ly 
driving back the Bhil chieftains, he and his descendants bocame masters 
of the greater part of t hat cnutitiy. In supjiort of this tmditioii wo 
know that lifdiu]), a younger .‘ion of Karan bingh of Mewar, was tlie 
first of the lluua bninch of tiiot family (sec page lo tfupra), while 
against it is the fact that in none ot the insen jii ions discovered in 
Dnngarpur does Alrdiup appear as a chief of tlie Jiug.ir; nevorlheless, 
it is quite possible that itlnhu;) mignited in the manner described^ 
and contented hiirusolf with an idio life among his maternal relations, 
and for this reason has been omitted from tlie inscriptions, 

Anotlier account is that nller Kawal llatan fcsingh of Mewar laid 
been killed during Alu-ud-dhi's .siege of Ghitor in iiJO.'!, bucli of his 
family as escaped slangliter lied to the Dagar where they .set up a 
separate principality; and if this be cowcet, it ncecssitatc.s our assum- 
ing that tlie fh-st nine chiefs of the Bugar ruled altogether for about 
jiincty years, us we know from an inscription at Desun that the tenth 
chief (Karan Singh 1) was alive in 1390. 

It may, however, be said with certuinty that tlio chiefs of Bfigar, as 
now represented by tlie Jlahriruwals of JIungaipur and Baiiswura, were 
Kttjputs of the Galliot or Sesodiu elan, that their ancestor on migmting 
to these part.s in ilie thirteenth or fourteenth century, (preferably the 
former), assumed the title of liawal and the clan appellation of Ahuriya 
(from the village of Ahfir), and that they claim descent from an elder 
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branch of the familv now ruling at Udaipur. This claim, Sir John 
Malcolm wrote in 1832, “is tacitly admitted by the highest seat being 
always left vacant when the prince of the latter country (Udaipur) 
dines but the Mewar authorities assert that such a custom was never 
in vogue, that no special respect has ever been paid to the Dungarpur 
family in consecjuence of its descent from an elder branch, and that 
Mahup was deliberately disinherited by his lather because he had 
proved himself unfitted to contend with the enemies of his country. 

Table No. XXI in Vol. U. B., the first portion of which has been 
prepared from four different inscriptions found in the State, gives 
a lafriy reliable list of the chiefs, llawal Sehdi is said to 
have extended his territory to the north-east by defeating and 
Idlling Malik Chorsi, one of the thCinadars of the kings of Delhi 
about 1279, and his son Deda, alter a well-contested light with the 
Paramaras of Galiakot, seized that town in 1308 and made it his 
residence. It was the capital of the State for half a century, and 
its nuntd castle, occupying a commanding position on the banks of 
the Main, still stands in testimony of its former importance. 

In Bawal Bir Singh’s time, the country in the vicinity of the 
present town of Dungarpur was held by a powerful and more or less 
independent Bhil chieftain, Dungaria, who aspired to marry the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy Mahajan named Sala Sah. The latter, while simulating 
consent, fixed a distant date for the wedding, and in the meantime 
arranged with Bir Singh to have the whole maniago party, including 
Dungaria, assassinated while in a state of intoxication. Tliis was 
successfully can-ieil out ; Bir Singh took possession of Dungaria’s pCd 
or village in 1358, and founded the toMOi of Dungarpur. The Bhil’s 
widows, before becoming aaiZ, ivcro about to imprecate curses on Bir 
Singh when he bogged them to desist and promised to pei-petuate their 
meniorios by buildmg temples in their honour ; these shrines still exist 
on the hill overlooking the town and are visited as sacred places hy 
Hindus. He further promised that a portion of the installation 
ceremonies of future Raivals should be performed by a descendant of 
Dungaria, i.c., that one of the latter should take blood from his finger 
and mark the tiCak on the forehead of each new chief of DCtngaipur ; 
this custom was observed till fafrly recent times. 

Of the eight immediate successors of Bir Singh, very little is 
known. An iubcription dated 1396 mentions Rawal Karan Singh I as 
then ruling, while Rawal Gcpa or Gopiuath must bo the “Ganesa 
Raja." who, according to the Tabakat-i-Akharl, fled on the approach of 
Ahmad Shfih I of Gujarat in 1433, but subsequently “ repented and 
returned to wait upon the Sultan, when ho was received as an adherent, 
and offered a befitting tribute.” Ahmad Shah’s successor, Muhammad 
Shah, is said to have “plundered and wasted the countiy of Bagar” 
and to have received the submission and ti-ibiite of- this same “Ganesa 
Raja” about 1440. Firisbta tolls ns that Mahmud Khiljz of Malwa 
marched to Dungarpur in 1458, encamping on the borders of the lake. 
“Rai Sham Das fled to Kobtahn-a whence ho sent two lakhs of tamJeas 
and twenty-one horses," 
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Wc now come to Rawal Udai Singh I, who succeeded to the gaddi 
in 1509 and was killed at the battle of Khanua (in Bharati)ur) in 
1527, fighting for his kinsman, Rfina Sanga or Sangi’am Singh, 
against tlio emperor Rfihar. Some of the Muhammadan historians 
call him Rfiwal Deo Rajfi of Bfigar. Af(.cr his death, his territory 
was divided hetwocn his two sons, Prithwi Raj and Jagmal, the 
former getting the country to the west, and the latter that to the 
oast, of tlic liver Malii. TJircc accounts ai'e given of the manner in 
which this came about. One is that Udai Singh oi-dercd it before his ' 
<lcath; the second is the jMnhaminadan version, namely that in or 
about 1531 Bahadur Shfdi of Gujarat* “gave half of Bagar to Prithwi 
Raj and the other half lo Chaga ivhile the third is to the effect that 
Jagimil was left for dead at Khanua but recovered, and on returning 
to his country was treated as an imiiostor. Ho thereupon betook 
himself to the hills north of the present town of Bunswfira and jiroceeded 
to harass his elder brother, Prithwi Raj. Finding this continual border 
warfare intolerable, the two brothem agreed to abide by the arbitra- 
tion of the Raja of Dhar who, in 1529, fixed the river Mahi as the 
boundaiy between the two States then formed. 

' ‘When the Muglial empire became fairly consolidated the Dfingar- 
pur chief opened commumcation with the court, and Rfiwal Askaran 
is mentioned as waiting upon Akbar in 1577 and being “right royally 
received.” His successors paid tribute and did military service, 
maintaining relations with the imperial governor in Gujjufit, but after 
the fall of the Mughal dynasty they became tributary to the Marathfis 
by whom they were ground down and oppressed. One of the Rawals, 
Jaswant Singh I, liad to fly for his life to a Bhil settlement, and 
Sindhia’.s troops held undisturbed possession of the capital for six 
years when, with Holkar’s aid, thej’ were c.xpcllcd and defeated at 
Galifdcot. Subscajucntly, to save Ins »State from Pindfiri and other 
frccbooter.s, the Riiwal entertained bands of Ai-abs and Sindis who, 
soon despising his authority, laid ■waste the country they v.’ere hired 
to protect. 

From thi.s state of bondage Dungarpur was rescued by the British, 
tlie treaty being dated 13th December ISIS. The State was taken 
under protection, was guamnteod against external aggressions, and the 
British Government agreed not to countenance the connections of the 
chief who might bfe disobedient but to afford him aid in bringing 
tlieni under due control. The Mahiiifiwnl on his part engaged to 
discharge all Arabs, Makmnis and Sindis, and to iiay to the British 
Government all aiToars of tribute due to DJiar or any other State, as 
well as such further sum anmmlly as the Government might fix, pro- 
vided it did not exceed tlirec-eighths of the actual revenue. By a 
separate agi'ccmcnt concluded in 1820, a sum of Salim Shahi 
Rs. 35,000 was fixed in lieu of all arroaiB (to bo paid within six yeai-s), 
and for the three years, 1819-21, the tribute was settled progressively 
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at Rs. 17,000, Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 25,000. Subsequently this was 
raised to Salim Sbahi Rs. 35,000, which sum w.as paid in British coin 
at the rate of exchange current from time to time until July 1904, 
when the local currency was converted and the tribute was fixed 
at Imperial Rs. 17,500 a year. 

As in other States inhabited by wild hill-tribes, it became neces- 
sary at an early period of the British supremacy to employ a militaiy 
force to coerce the Bhils who had been excited to rebellion by some 
of the disaffected nobles. The Bhil cliieftains, however, submitted 
to terms in 1825 before actual hostilities commenced. The Maharawal 
at this time was Jaswant Singh II, described as being "incapable as 
a ruler and addicted to the lowest and most degrading rices.” For 
his incompetency and the disturbances of the peace which he created 
he was deposed in 1825, and his adopted son, Balpat Singh, grandson 
of Sawant Singh, chief of Partabgarh, was made regent. In 1829 the 
regent put forward a proposition to be relieved from a demand. pn 
account of a police corps entertained by our Government and li'om 
which he said that Dung-irpiir derived no benefit. The object of the 
coros was partly to keep open the road betiveen Mrdwfi and Gujarat, 
and as the advantage of this to the State was too indirect to bo very 
.apparent and as it had no voice in the measure, the whole amount 
levied from it (Rs. 45,150) w^ refunded in 1832. In 1830 the Assis- 
tant Political Agent from Gujaiut moved with a detachment of British 
troops to assist the regent in bringing to subjection the Bhils and 
other plunderers inhabiting the countiy, .and the sendee was effected 
without much difficulty. 

In 1844 the succession to the Partabgarh State devolved on 
Dalpat Singh and the question arose as to whether the two principali- 
ti^, Dungaipur and Partabgarh, should be amnlg.Tmatcd, or whether 
a firesh adoption should be mside by the chief of Dungarpur, or whether 
Partabgarh should escheat to the British Government. The Thakurs 
of Dungarpur showed themselves gi’eatly averse to the two States 
being united, and^ eventually Dalpat Singh was permitted to adopt, 
as his succMsor in Dungarpur, Udai Singh, the infant son of the 
Ihakur of Sabh, and, while ruler of Partfibgiirh, to continue to be 
regent of Dungarpur duiing the boy’s minority. This decision was 
apparently not agreeable to the ex-HIaharawal, jaswant Singh, for ho 
made an attempt to recover his authority and to adopt as his successor 
Mohkam Singh, son of Himmat Singh, Thakur of Nandli; but he 
Was unsuccessful and w.'is removed to Muttra, where he was kept 
under surveillance with an allowance of Rs. 1,200 a year. - 

The arrangement under which Dalpat Singh was left in charge of 
Dungarpur while he resided at Partabgarh did not work/ so in 1862 
he was removed from all authority in the fonner State, which was put 

Udai Singh attained his majority in 1857. 

• -1 oco • j Smgh II did good service during the .Mutiny and 
in loo2 received the usual sanad guaranteeing to jiim the right of 
adoption. The m^sures taken by him to relieve his suffering subjects 
in the famine of 1869*70 were described as humane and judicious, but 
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his rnlo generally n'ns mai'kcrl by constant disputes with liis Thakurs 
and, Avhen he died on the 13th February 1898, he left the administra- 
tion in n very backward condition. 

Ho was succeeded by his grandson, Bijai Singh, the present chief. 
The latter is the son of Khumfin Singh, (son of Udai Singh II), was 
born on the 17th July 1887, and has been studying at the Mayo 
College at Ajmer since Sc])tembev 1898. During^ his minority the 
State lias been managed by a Political Officer rvith the help of a 
Kamdar and a Council, subject (till 190G) to the general control of the 
llcsident, and the principal events of this period have been the disas- 
trous famine of 1899-1000, the introduction of Imperial currency as 
the sole legal tender in 1901, the land revenue settlement of 1905-06, 
the establishment of several schools in the districts, and the organisa- 
tion of the police. 

The Maharawals of Dungai'jnrr are entitled to a salute of fifteen 
guiis. 

The archarological remains are, it is believed, unimportant. At 
Baneshwar, where the Som joins the Mabi, is a veiy sacred temple to 
Mahadco, but its dale has not been ascertoined, while Gnliakot 
possesses a ruined fort which was built by the Paramaras at least 
eight centuries ago. 
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The first enumeration of the population was taken in 3881 when 
the total number of inhabitants was returned at 153,381 or 106 to the 
square mile. As in the Udaipur State, the Bhils were not counted ; a 
rough estimate was made of the number of their huts and, by allowing 
four persona (two of either sex) to each hut, the number of Bhils 
worked out to 66,952, and this figure has been included in the total, 
above given. • • • 

At the next census (1891) there was not even a rough counting 
of the Bhil huts ; the old estimate of 1881 was taken and added to 
the actually enumerated population, giving a total of 165,400 inhabi- 
tants or an increase during the decado of nearly eight per cent. 

The last census took place on the night of the Ist March 1901, 
except in the Bhil hamlets, where it was taken during the day in the 
last fortnight of February because counting by night was found to be 
impracticable. The total number of inhabitants was 100,103 or 65,297 
leas than in 1891, and the decrease in population dming the decade 
was 39 J per cent. This decrease was most marked among the Bhils — 
more than forty-nine per cent. — ^though their actual number in 1891 
is of course not known ; but Hindus lost more than thirty-five, and 
Jains nearly eighteen per cent., the Musalmans alone remaining prac- 
tically stationary. The large reduction in population was due chiefly 
to the famine of 1899-1900 and to the epidemic of malarial fever 
which immediately followed it; also, perhaps, to some extent to 
improved methods of enumeration. 

The density per square mile in 1901 was only 69, and this low 
figure is due to the hilly nature of the country and to the well-known 
preference of the Bhils for widely scattered habitations. 

At the last census the State contained one town and 631 villages. 
The total number of occiipied houses was 27,986, and the average 
number of persons per house was 3‘6. The only town (the capital) 
contained 6,094 inhabitants, or six per cent, of the entire population 
of the State, and they were residing in 1,685 houses. Of the villages, 
only one (Sagwara) contained more than 4,000 inhabitants, while 
the rest had less than 500 inhabitants each. The rural population 
number 94,009 occupying 26,301 houses, and these figures give an 
average^ of 149 persons and forty-two houses per village. 

As in Mewar, the people are not much disposed to leave the 
country of their birth. Complete statistics are not available for 1891, 
but the Census Report shows that 91' 6 per cent, of the inhabi- 
tants^ were born in the State, whereas in 1901 the proportion 
had increased to 98'7 per cent., and another one-half per cent. 
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hailed from other States of Eujputana. Indeed, the number of 
pemous born outside the Province was only 691, and most of these 
came from the adjacent States of Bombay and Central India. 

Births and deaths are registered only at the capital, and since 
April 1901. The statistics are not yery reliable. In 1905 the num- 
ber of births and deaths registered was the same, namely 115 or a 
ratio of nearly nineteen per thousand of the population, and seventy- 
two per cent, of the deaths were ascribed to fever. 

Tlie principal diseases treated in the medical institutions are 
malarial fevers, rheumatism, dysentery, pneumonia, guinea-worm, and 
other diseases of the skin. Epidemics of cholera are not common, but 
two have occurred during the last fifteen years, namely in 1896 and 
1900. In the j'carlnst mentioned there were 1,404 cases and 630 
deaths at tlio cnpit.al duiing hlay and June. The State is one of the 
few that have not been visited by plague. 

The Census Beports show 41 persons to have been afflicted in 1901 
as compared with 124 in 1891. The number of insancs fell from 
twenty-three to six, of blind persons from ninety-one to twenty-six, 
and of Icpoi-s finm ten to one, and these results arc largely due to the 
recent famine in which the infirm were probably among the first to 
succumb. 

At the last enumeration ihoro wore three more females than males 
in the State ns a whole, and in the Sagwura sila in the oast and 
south-east fcmalc.s exceeded males by 1,047. Talcing the population 
by religion, the percentage of females to males was 91 among hfusal- 
muns, 96 among Animists, 102 among Hindus, and 106 among Jains. 
Among children under five 3 ''oavs of age, g^rls outnumbered boys by 
two, and this would seem to show that fem.ale infanticide is a 
thing of the past, though two cases were reported^ ns recently as 
1898-99. Again, the excess of females over males is most marked 
among adults of forty yearn of ago and over,^ and is perhaps duo 
to their inherently greater c,apacity for resisting the effects of 
famine. 

In 1901 about forty-three per cent, of the people were returned as 
unmarried, thirty-nine per cent, as married, and more than seventeen 
per cent, as widowed. Of the males about fift^'-two per cent, and 
of the females thirty-four per cent, were single. Furi-her, there were 
1,030 married females to 1,000 married males, and no less than 2,869 
widows to 1,000 widowers— a remarkably high figure; indeed, twenty- 
six per cent, of the females in the State wore returned ns widows ! 
Taking the population by religions, wo find that, among the males, 
forty-five per cent, of the Jains, forty-seven of the Animists, forty- 
eight of the Hindus, and fifty-one per cent, of the Musalninns were 
married or widowed, and that, among the females, the similm* per- 
centages were Animists fifty-seven, Musalmuns sixty-five, and Hindus 
and Jains seventy. Child mnm'age prevails to a small exteht among 
Hindus and Mnsalmans, and polygamy is common among the Bhils. 

Tlic lanf^age spoken by more than ninety-six per cent, of the peo- 
ple is Blull or VfigdT, both dialects based on Gujarati. About 1’7 per 
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cent, speak Grujaruti, and another one per cent. Lahhuiil, the language 
of the Labhanas or Banjavas, tho great carrying tribe. 

Of castes and tribes the following were most numorons at the last 
census : — Bhils (33,887) ; Kalbis or Patels (15,137) ; Bmbinans (0,688 ) ; 
Kajputs (6,999); and Mahajans (6,594). 

The Bhils formed more than one- third of tho population and wero 
all returned as Animists. They are found throughout the tomtoi-jS 
but are least numerous in the north-cast. A separate account of thorn 
is given in Part V. of this volume. 

Tho Kalbis or Patels formed about fifteen per cent, of the popula- 
tion, and are by far the most expert and painstaking .agriculturists in 
the State. The name Kalbi is said to mean one descended from two 
families (Jcal or hd, a family, and be, two), and, according to tradi- 
tion, the ancestors of these people wore the children of Rajputs by 
some Brahman women of Giijaifit. In the bliCilmi villages, c.\cept 
those held exclusively by the Bhils, the Kalbis possess no le.ss than 
forty-seven ]ier cent, of the whole cultivation, and their preponderance 
is most marked in the Duugarpnr and Sagwrira zilas, though they 
still head the list of 'njois in Aspur. Their one groat failing is 
cowardice; they never think of offering armed resistance, but will 
allow any party of Bliils, however insignificant in numbers, to loot 
their cattle and household goods without x'aismg a finger in self- 
defence. 

The Brahmans formed between nine and ten per cent, of tho 
population, and are priests, Iradem, agi'iculturi.sts, and lioldors of 
revenue-free lauds. As cultivators they arc lazy and unskilful but, in 
the khdlsa villages, excluding those of the Bhils, they hold twenty-six 
per cent, of the cultix’atcd area. 

Included among the Rajputs were 84 who returned themselves as 
Musalmuns; the rest belonged chiefl)’’ to tho Sesodi.a and Chauhau 
clans, and they hold land cither as jdgtrda/i'n or ordinary rijois. As 
agriculturists they are much on a par with the Brahmans and, unlike 
the Kalbis, they are certainly not afraid of raids by Bhils but are 
found living in all the most dangerous parts of the State. They hold 
sixteen per cent, of the cultivation in the purely khllsa villages, and 
are most numerous in tho Aspur c?7a. 

The Mahajans or Bniiius arc tradem, money-lendci'S and agiacul- • 
tiunste, and a few are in the service of the State. Tlio principal sub- 
divisions of this casto found in Dungarpur arc those knowix as Huinfir 
and Ponval. 

At the last census fift 5 '-six per cent, of the people Avere Hindus, 
nearly thirt 3 '-four per cent. Animists, nearly six per cent. Jains, 
and four per cent. Musalmuns. The A'arious sects of Hindus Avere 
not recorded, but there is said to be one called Maoji Avhich is 
peculiar to the State. It aa'os founded about a hundred yearn ago 
by a Brahm^ of the same name avIio lived in the village of 
Sabla, and his effigy on horseback is worshipped by Brahmans, 
Riijputs and Balais as an incaraation of Ekling Mahudeo. The 
Animists Avere all Bhils, and their belief has already (pages 37-38) 
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been defined, ■\diile of the 5,860 Jains, more than sixty-nine per 
cent, belonged to the Digambara^ thirty per cent, to the 
S%Yetanibara'‘, and one single individual to the Dhiindia"- sect. The 
Musalmans consisted of 2,565 Sunnis" and 1,706 Shiahs'. The 
Christian community numbci'ed three, all being Europeans, members 
of tlie Church of England and residing in the town of Dungarpur. 
There is no Christian Mission in the State. 

Nearly fifty-nine per cent, of the people returned some form of 
agriculture ns their princijial means of subsistence, and another 
2‘S per cent, were either partially agriculturists or general labour- 
ers, supported to some extent by work in the fields. The industrial 
population amounted to 26^ per cent., and personal and domestic 
services pro\ridcd employment for nearly four per cent. The commer- 
cial and professional classes wore spai-sely represented, forming only 
about and 2‘8 per cent, of the population respectively. 

In the matter of food, dress, dwellings, disposal of dead, nomencla- 
ture, etc., there is very little to add to what has been wiittcn in 
connection with Udaipur (pages 39-40 supra). The general stan- 
daixi of comfort is low as regards food, clothing and housing, and the 
Patels are the only people, among the masses, who have substantially- 
built houses. Very few pemons are seen weaiing blankets or warm 
clothes in the coldest weather, and the staple article of diet is maize. 

As regards nomenclature, the Bhil child is usually named when 
about .three months old, and if the parents happen to bo living near 
Hindu influence, a Brahman is called in, but in the majjorit}^ of cases 
his services are never thought of, and the ceremony is performed by the 
paternal aunt or maternal uncle of the infant. The latter ma)'^ be 
named after the day of the week on which it was bom, c.g. Dita or 
Ditya from Dibvar (Sunday); Homa or Homla from Somvar — in Bhili, 
Homvar — (Monday); Mangalaor, if a female, Mangali from Mangalvar 
(Tuesda)'); and so on; or, if bom in times of prosperity, Kupa (silver) 
or Moti (pearl); or, if in the rains, Vesat; or, as a term of affection, 
Kaura or Kauri (pet child); there is no fixed custom. The distinc- 
tively Bhil practice of branding male children on the wists and 
forearm (without which maik, on arrival at Bhag'w fin’s house after 
death, the Bhil will be punished or refused admittance) takes place 
at any time from biiiih till the child is twelve years old. 

In the names of places the common suffixes found are: — 
-pvA'a, -war, -wdra, and occasionally -goon and -pal, all meaning 
habitation. 
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The greater part of the country is hilly, and cultivation is confined 
to the iiitervciiing vallc 3 's and low ground Avliere mncli of the soil is 
of a rich alluvial nature; the eastern tract is more open, and .a 
considerable portion, especially along the Slorsin river, is of great 
fertility. 

The soils ma^^ be grouped into four classes, namel}^ llli, sirma, 
sSJfM and rdnkar. LiLi is the name given to irrigable and other first 
class land ; siritut, stands next in oixler of value and, though not irrig- 
able, receives ti'om its position and natural qualities so much moisture 
that in an ordinary j'car it is able to iwoduce a spring crop — usually 
gram — as rvell as an autumn crop. Sdkhi and rdnlcarnre the two 
inferior soils and unfortunately form iioarl}' half the cultivated area. 
The former is the better and ^delds one crop in the autumn every 
year; the latter is just worth tilling, and is usually left to the 
Bhils who are quite satisfied if it brings in a meagre crop of maize,, 
sufficient to keep them alive till the next rains come round. Tlie 
lili variety was for settlement purposes subdivided into (a) chdlii or 
land irrigated by means of wells; (b) ialdbi or land irrigated from 
tanks ; ( c) rolian or land situated within the bed of a tank, which 
only becomes cultu ruble ns the water dries up, and in a j'ear of heavy 
rainfall may never be sown at all ; and (cl) d'lgar or land irrigable by 
some means other than wells or tanks, c.g. fi-om streams. In 1903-04, 
128 of the 2ol Jchdlsd villages were survcj'cd and, tihc soil of the 
cultivated area haAung been classified as above, it was found that 
occupied 20’3 per cent., airnrn 30"5, aUkhi 43, and rdnkar G'2 per 
cent. ^ 

Agricultural operations are of the usual simiilc kind, and the 
implements are all ot a veiy primitive character. The ivdlar or 
wdl/ra system of cultivation, described at page 43, was till quite 
recently practised by the Bhils but has noiv been prohibited. 

Nearly fifty-nine per cent, of the people ivcre returned in 1901 ns 
dependent on pasture and agriculture, and the actual workers numbered 
forty per cent, of the male population of the State and between six and 
seven per cent, of the female. The prineijjal cultivator are Kalbis (or 
latels), Bhils, Brahmans and Rrqputs, and of these,' the last thi'ce, 
especially the Bhils, are indolent and unskilful. 

Agricultural statistics are available only for 1903-04 (a normal 
year) and^ 1905-06 (an indifferent one) ; and onlj' for the 128, sur- 
veyed khdlsa villages. The net area cropped in 1903-04 was 
38,207 acr^ or nearlj' sixt^' sqiiare miles, and in the remaining 123 
liiialad Bhil villages it was estimated at thii’tj^ square miles. Jagw 
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und miiafi holdings contained perhaps one hundred square miles of 
cultivation, and the total cultivated area would thus be 190 square miles 
or thirteen per cent, of the area of the State. There is so much 
hill}’’ and rocky land that cultivation, even when fully deA'eloped in 
the hiture, -will not easily expand beyond one-fifth or one-fourth of the 
1,447 square miles which comprise Dungarpur. 

A reference to Table No. XXIV. in Vol, II. B. will show that Tho two 

19p3-04 autumn or hhdrif crops were sown on an area nearly rests, 
five times as lax'gc as that occupied by spring or rabi crops. The 
smallness of tlie rohi area is due partly to insufficiency of irrigation 
and partly to the fact that the majority of the Bhils will not take 
the trouble to cultivate anything but maize or small millets. 

The principal spring ci’ops are wheat, gram and barley which, Spring crops, 
in the surveyed villages, covered respectively 36, 31 and 24 per 
cent, of the whole' rabi area; poppy was grown on 228 acres, 
chiefly in the superior villages of Sagwara, and there were a few 
acres under cumin-seed (stra), mustard (sarson), and such vege- 
tables as onions, yams, sweet potatoes, egg-plants, and radishes. 

Of autumn crops, maize is by far the most important, and in Autumn 
the surveyed villages occupied more than one-third of the culti- 
vated area, being particularly prominent in the Aspur zila. Next 
come mdl (Meusine coracana) and other minor millets such as kodra 
(PojSpalM'm scrobiculatum) and huri (Panicii/in oniliaceum), and 
then til (Sesamum indiouvi), rice, and the pulses called urd 
(PJiaseohift radiafus), mdnn (P. mmigo), and gowdr {Oyanopdft 
psoredioides). Jowd/r {Amdn'opogon sorghum) was found in 421 
acres, sugar-cane in 20S, and cotton in not more than 89 acres. The 
millets above mentioned occupied nearly twenty-six, til and rice 
' each about foui’tepn, and the various pulses ten per cent, of the 
entire hlmrlf area. Bice is a much more important crop in the 
Dungaipur zil'i (twenty-nine per cent, of the cropped area) than 
in tSagwara (sixteen per cent.) or Aspur (only seven per cent.), 
while two-thirds of the cotton were grown in Sagwara, Which dis- 
tiict seems eminently suitable for this fibre. The cultivation of 
cotton was only started a few years ago, and efforts have been 
made to popularise it but, being a new departure, the ryots will 
have little or nothing to do with it. 

Regarding the average yield of the more important crops very Average yioUl 
little is known, hut enquiries made during the recent settlement 
operations gave the following results (in cwts. per acre): maize five 
to eleven ; gram about six ; wheat and barley six to nine ; and 
I’ice and mCd from seven to twenty, mth an average of eleven. 

Since the State came under management in ISOf^ it has been Lonnst^fi^'n' 
the 'custom to advance small sums of money to the ngric^ 1 'tu^•i«;^^^ cniimi ' 
to enable them to construct or repair wells and tanks and pur- 
chase hullocks, especially in advoree seasons; thno in 1890 toen 
Bs. 8,800 were distributed, in 1901-02 Bs, 1,000, in 1903-04 
Bs. 2,000, in 1904-0.5 nearly Bs. 7,000, and in 1905-06 about 
Rs. 5,400. These sums arc insignificant, but the State is at 
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Tjresent heavily in debt. The loans are^given on the security of the 
headman, of the village, and are sometimes free of interest and at 
others bear a rate of six per cent, per annum. 

The number of plough-cattle in the surveyed villages u’as re- 
corded as 12,156, which is rather less than one pair of bulloclcs 
per holding, the average area of which was .5^ acres; and if these 
figures are reliable, it is clear that the number of plough-bullocks 
is short of requirements. The breed is rather a good one, though 
not up to the Gujamt standard. Other cattle, including .sheep 
and goats, numbered 46,760 in the sun’-eyed villages; a consider- 
able trade is done in gM, the people keeping herds of buffaloes 
for this purpose. The average prices of the various animals arc 
reported to be : sheep or goat Rs. 3 ; cow Rs. 15 ; bullock Rs. 26 ; 
pony Rs. 36; and buffalo Rs. 45. 

At the fair held at Banesbwar at the junction of the Sorh 
and Mahi rivers in February or hfarch a few cattle and ponies 
change hands, but the goods brought for sale arc chiefly cotton 
cloths, utensils, sweetmeats, glassware, etc. 

The total irrigated area of the sun’cyed villages in 1D03-04 
was 7,753 acres or twenty per cent, of the entire area cultivated, 
and ranged from twenty-eight per cent, in the Dungarpur cila 
to sixteen per cent, in Stigwara. The hilly nature of the countiy 
and the deep beds of the larger rivera prevent the pos-sibility of 
any extensive s.ystom of canals, and the means of imgation arc 
therefore reduced to wells and tanks. 

The wells of the State are said to number about 2,500, of 
which 700 are in disuse but are being gradually repaired and 
deepened. In the surveyed villages 1,299 wells were recoi’cled by 
the settlement officials, namely 1,147 masonry or paJeJea and 352 
unlined or Jcachcha, and in 1903-04 they iragated 3,229 acres or 
an average of 2§ acres each. In the purely Bhil villages wells for 
irrigation are very rarely found. The average cost of a masonry 
well is about Rs. 600 and of a kachcha one Rs. 150. Water is usu- 
ally raised by moans of the Persian wheel which is worked Iw a 
pair, or sometimes two paira, of oxen, but in shallow wells, where 
the water is within teq foot of the surface, recourac is often had 
to the cheaper form of lever lift, (dhcnlcU), already described at page 
48. Persian wheels are much used over holes dug in the bed of 
a stream close under the Irnnk, which is usually faced with stone 
to prevent the earth from slipping and filling up the hole. 

The existence of small tanks throughout the State show.s how the 
people of former days recognised the value of storing water, but 
unfortunately the dams were not made sufficiently strong or no proper 
escape outlets were provided or necessary repairs were neglected, with 
the result that, at the present time, out of 340 tanks, 134 are of no 
use while 206 hold up water. The area iri'igated from tanks in the 
surveyed villages in 1903-04 was 3,992 acres (chiefly in the Aspur sihi) 
or more than fifty-one per cent, of the total area iirigated. On the 
recommendation of the Irrigation Commission, the Government of India 
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sanctioned the preparation at its own cost Jof detailed surveys and 
ostiinatcs of several projects suggested as worth investigation, and 
work was started in December lyOl and completed in the following 
year. Subsequently Sir Swinton Jacob and Mr. Manner’s Smith toured 
in the State and coinpilod a most valuable report on the possibilities 
of irrigation in Dungai’pur ,* the question of carrying out the schemes 
recommended by them is still under considersition, financial difficulties 
as usual standing in the way. 

In the khalsa area the terms rent and revenue are synonymous ; 
the Darbar deals directly rvith the ri/ots, and there is no class of 
camtndar or middleman. Most of the jdgirild/rs pay a yearly tribute 
or quit-rent (Id/iilxi) to the Darbiir which is supposed to be one-third of 
their income but is as a rule much less, and they, as well as the 
mudfiddrs, take rent from their tenants, sometimes in cash bnt 
usuall}' in kind. 

The average monthly wages during recent years have been: agri- 
cultural labourer Rs. 3-8; horse-keeper Rs. 5-8; blacksmith Rs. 7*8; 
mason Rs. 11-4; and carpenter Rs. 14. The village serv'ants such as 
barbers, -workers in leather, and potter’s are usually remunerated in kind, 

Table No. XXV, in Vol, IX. B. shows the average retail prices 
that have prevailed at Dungarpur torvn during the last twenty-five 
years excluding lUOO, when wheat and maize averaged about 5f, 
and barley and gram six seers per rupee, and in one month (July) 
sold at five seer’s or even loss. The Settlement Report contains a 
list of the average prices at which the cultivators have, during the 
last fifteen years, been able to dispose of their produce to the grain 
merchants, and the figures give the following results -wheat ranging 
from 7 to 30 seers witlr an average of 20 ; barley, 8 to 64 seers, average 
33 ; gram, 7 to 59 seers, average 30; maize, 15 to 59 seers, average 34; 
rice (husked), 7 to 20 seers, average 15 ; and iml, 7 to 31 seers, 
average IS. In favoumble seasons prices are bound to keep low in a 
country so remote from the railway, as export is only profitable when 
stocks are short in Mcwfir, Gujarat or Malwa. 

The forest area is fairly extensive, especially in the west, but, 
although in Sir John Malcolm’s time ami as I’ecently .as 18 1 5, 
teak, blnckwood and other useful trees .aboundcil, there is now but , 
little timber of any value as the jungles have been gi-adually 
ruined b 5 ’ indiscriminate cutting and burning on the part of the 
Bhil. Mahuvb and mango trees arc still plentiful, ha-ving been 
spared for their fruits or flowers. During the last few years cer- 
tain teicts have been notified sis reserved, and guards, most of 
whom sire Bhils, have been appointed to prevent wasteful felling, 
forest fires, and xuaiar cultivation. The expenditure was Rs. 312 
in 1903-04, Rs. 1,639 in 1904-05 and Rs, 1,968 in 1906-06; no 
revenue has yet been realised. There are several large grass bws 
to* which the public have access and which, in an ordinary year, 
provide more than enough fodder for the present number of cattle. 

The only useful metals 3 'et discovered consist of iron and 
eo])per ores, and that both were extensively worked in the past is 
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proved by the heaps of slags lying about iu certain loc:ilitics, but 
the mines have been closed for many years. Copper is found about 
three or four miles east of the capital, and the ore is principally 
malachite (carbonate of copper) associated with ironstone and 
ferruginous quartz. A species of serpontino of a grcenisli-grey 
colour is quaiTicd at several places, notably at jUatugamra, five 
miles north of the capital, and being soft and easily carved, is 
used for ornamental purposes. Ciystallinc limestone is rare, but 
deposits of kankar are fairly abundant and ai-c worked for lime. 
Quartz-crystal of fiiirly good quality has been found near Aspur in 
the north-east. 

The manufactures arc uninipo)'tant and consist of drinking-cups, 
idols and eftigies of men and animals carved of the serpentine 
stone just mentioned; small bedsteads .and stools made of teak 
and fancifully coloured with lao; and brass and copper utensils, 
anklets and other ornaments worn by Bhil ^Yomen. The manufacture 
of the above articles is practically confined to the capital. 

The chief exports arc cereals, oil-seeds, f/M, oj)ium, turmeric, 
hides, and onahna flowem; and the imports salt, cloth, sugar, 
tobacco and metals. Most of the merchandise comes from, or goes 
to, Dohad and Godhi’a in the Punch Mahi'ils and Morusa in the Main 
Kantha, and, considering the physical dilficultics that have to be 
surmounted, the traders, chiefiy Mahfijans and Bolnfis, arc most 
cntei'prising. The principal centres of tnido are Dungar])ur and 
Sagwara, and fairs arc hold yearly at Baneshwar and Galifdcot. In 
fonner times the right of collecting export, import and Iransit- 
duties was farmed out to a contractor who used to sublet it for 
different localities. There ' wms no sort of control over these 
persons, no uniform tai'ift', and no system of regular passes, and 
the result was a great deal of extortion, not a little smuggling, 
and a heavy loss of revenue to the Darbrir. These irregidaritics 
ceased in 1901, when a Customs department was formed, transit- 
duty (except on opium) and the tax till then levied on goods 
being moved from one place within the State to another Avere 
abolished, and a revised tariif was drawn up. The department is 
under an efiicient Superintendent and costs about Ils. 10,000 yearlj' 
while the receipts hav^e increased from Ks. 27,000 in 1901-02 to 
Rs. 63,400 in 1903-04, Rs. 49,700 in 1004-05 and about Rs. 59,000 
in 1905-06. 

There is no railway in Dungarpur, the nearest' Stations being 
at Udaipur sixty-six miles to the north and at Id.ar- Ahmad nagar 
and Talod on the Ahmadiibud-Parrintij branch of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway to the south-Avest. No metalled 
roads exist, but the country is traA'creed by scA'cral uninctalled 
ones which wei’e mostly constioictcd by famine labour and are 
kept in very fair order. Wheeled tratfic can reach the capital 
fi'om the cantonment of KherAvam, fifteen miles to the north-AA’cst ; 
from Aspur in the north-east; hy tlireo separate routes from Idar 
^nd LtmaAA'uta in the south-west; from Godhi'a and Sunth in the 
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south vid Galifikot ; and from Bfinswum in the east. Besides these 
highways, hundreds of paths avo used by pack-bullocks and camels, 
tlio usual form of transport in those backward pails. Combined post 
and telegraph offices o.'dst at Dungarpur town and Sagwfira, while 
Galiakot has a branch post office. For the conveyance of State 
rej)orts and returns between the capital and iinjiortant places not 
served by the Imperial sy-stem, the Darbar employs ■ a few dak 
runners at a cost of about iCs. 750 a year. 

Uj) 1.0 1899 the territory was more or less free from famine, 
though there was considerable distress in 1869-70, when a sum of 
Bs. 45,000 was spent on relief works and lis. 12,000 in feeding 
the inlirm and others who wore unable to work. The famine of 
1899-1900 was due to the failure of the monsoon in 1899, only 
10^ inches of rain being received. There was, at the lieginning, 
sufficient gmin in the State, but no attempt was made to utilise 
it as the local autliorities failed to recognise that distress was im- 
minent. Tlie Bhils snfi'ered most severely, and when they could get 
nothing to cat and no means of relief were afforded, they took to 
crime, ivhcroupun the Baiiias closed their shops and removed their 
gi-ain to the ca]ntal for .safety, A schone of relief works was then 
drawn up, but arrangements remained in a more or loss chaotic 
state till JJarch 1900, when the defects were largely remediotl and 
the Bhila wore given allowances in cash and giiiiu to enable 
tiiem to undertake petty works near their ^illages. A system of 
daily pa 3 'men(s on relief works was introduced, kitchens and poor- 
houses were e.stnl)lishcd, and from April the administration was 
carefully supervised. During this famine about 854,000 units 
were relieved on works or' gratuitously' at a cost to the Daibur of 
about T52 laklis; land revenue was remitted to the e.-ctent of 
Ks. 38,000, and bullocks and seed worth nearly Ks. 57,000 (gran- 
ted by the committee of the Indian Famine Charitable Kelief 
Fund) wore distributed. It has been estimated that from twelve 
to twenty'-fivo per conb. ol' the Bhils died and, judging from the 
census of 1901, oven the latter figure would seem to have been 
below the mark. 

The lamine of 1901-02 was due almost as )nuch to a plague 
of rats as to irregular and dcftciunt rainfall. Belief works and 
puor-hoii.ses were started in November 1901 and not closed till 
fcJcptcmhcr 1902; during this period 1,578,624 units were relieved 
on ivories and 117,603 graluitou.sly, and tlic total c.vpcnditure was 
about 1-7 lakhs, including Bs. 10,500 granted by the hoard of manage- 
ment of the Indian Peoples’ Famine Belief Trust 
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In consequence of the present Maharfiwal being u minor, the 
administration has, since 1898, been carried on by a Political 
Officer assisted by a Kamdar and a Council. The Political Officer 
was styled Assistant to the Resident in Mewur until 190C, Avhen 
it was decided to sever Dfmgarpiir, Banswfira and Partubgarh 
from the charge knoum. as the Mewar Residency, and to place them 
under a separate Political Agent inimcdiatel}'’ subordinate to the 
Governor General’s Agent in Rajpulana, This arrangement has 
since been carried out, and the new charge is called the Southern 
RajpuLana States Agency. The hoarlquartcrs are, for the time being, 
at the town of Banswara. 

The Council consists at present of four members including the 
Political Agent and KCnnddr, and a responsible official is in charge 
of each of the various departments, such as the Revenue, Judicial, 
Customs, Police, Public Works, etc. 

For revenue puqioscs the State is divided into three* districts 
or stias — Dungaqiur, Aspur and Sflg^vflra — each under an official 
termed ziladdv, who is directly suboitlinatc to the Revenue Super- 
intendent and who also exercises mihor civil and criminal powera. 

In the administration of justice the Codes and Acts of British 
India serve as guides to the various courts. Each siladdr is a 
third class magistrate and can try civil suits the value of which 
does not exceed Rs. 100 ; appeals against their decisions lie to the 
Faujdar who is a first class magistrate with powora in civil suits 
up to Rs. 10,000. The Council, with the Political Ollicer (or, iii 
his absence, the Kamdar) as President, hears appeals against the 
orders of the Faujddr and tries all cases beyond his powera, but 
sentences of death or transportation require the approval of the 
Governor General’s Agent in Rajputaua before they can be carried 
out. The criminal work of the Council and silacldrs is light, and 
the civil suits usually relate to small mouej' transactions. 

In former times some of the more important Thakurs exer- 
cised judicial powers, but these appear to have been withdrawn 
about 1871, and all cases, whether occuning in jugir or mudji 
villages, are now tried by Darbar courts. 

In some old records of Government tlie annual revenue of the 
State in the time of Riuval Sbeo Singh (1735-90) is said to have 
been just over five lakhs while, according to Sir John Malcolm, 
the actual receipts in 1819 were rather less than half this sum, 


Since reduced to two, the Aspur and SfigwAra rAlas having just been nnialgamnlcd. 
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nfimelv Bs. 2.44,000; again in 1853, ■wrhcn Dungai’nni* was -under 
Britisli eupcrintondence, the Jclidlsa revenue was only Ks. 1,25,312, 
and it remained more or less at this figure — sometimes falling to 
Bs. 1,1 7, 000 , and occasionally rising to B.s. 1,57,000 — till 1881. 
•^vhen, for the first time for at any rate fifteen years, the receipts 
(Rs. 2,09,316) exceeded the expenditure (Rs. 1.91,800), and the 
State was reported to he free from debt. During tlie succeeding 
sixteen years the annual revenue averaged about two lakhs, hut 
the disbm’semohts were almost invariably greater and, when the 
late Maharawnl died in 1898, the debts amounted to nearly a 
lakh. O'hcse hayc sinee. been settled, but the disastrous famines 
of 1899-1900 and 1901-02 not only caused a greatlv reduced 
revenue and an increased expenditure, but ncces-sitated the bor- 
rowing of more than 3J lakhs from the Government of India; 
this sum is being gradually paid hack by instalments, and the 
amount now due is about Rs. 2,50,000, Government being the solo 
creditor. _ r 

The normal revenue at the ]iresent time is abojit two lakhs, 
the chief sources being land revenue about a lakh ; customs Rs. 
50,000: tribute from jdfjtrddrfi R.s. 19,000; judicial fines and 
stamps Rs. 1 2,000 ; and excise including opium Rs. 12,000. The 
ordinary expenditure is about T4 Lakhs, tho main items being 
cost of administration, including the Judicial, Revenue, Customs 
and Public Works departments. Rs. 42,000 ; nolice Rs. 23.000 ; 
tribute to Government Rs. 17.500; nalace, including co.st of the 
young chiefs education at Ajmer. R.s. 12,000; stable.s Rs. 5,000: 
and Medical depai-tinent Rs. 3,800. The above figure.s represent 
the ordinary revenue and expenditure of tho Darbar only: vex-y 
little is known of the annual income of the numerous jdqlrddvs 
and miui.iiddA's, but it has been roughlv estimat'd at about 
Rs. 1,20,000. Jisimoly jdqtrddrs Rs. 8.3,000 and mudfi dnrs Rs. 37.000. 

In former times the revenue w.as derived chiefly from the land 
tax (bard,r or rwi-jfiond) and froxn cu.sioms-dutic.s, varying xvith 
the nature of tlie goods and the caste, profos.sion and }>lace of re- 
sidence of the owners or, in some" cases, the place of residence of 
the carriers. Those wore supplemented bv a mimbei- of petty 
cesses introduced, it is .said, by Rrrwal Pfinjfi about 1 622 and 
levied not univei-sally but in such villages as xvere considered cap- 
able of beai’ing them. The following is a list of thc.se ccsse.s: — 
n) jeyi, for the pnvment of the salaries of Irdisilddrs and^ the 
RilwaVs x'etainers ; (2) Kuoiivav sv.Jn'i and f3) Kdmdnr .su/iir?', for 
the expen.scs or, lilerally, the moi-ning meal, of the Rfiwnl’s eldest 
soil and of the Kdmddr respectively; (4.) Idgat Icdrl'un, for the 
pa 3 'mcnt of >State officials; (5) udhro,, for the payment of certain 
troops; (G) rdiih ghnrd, for the feeding of the Rawal’s horses: (7) 
pandit, r iald'a, for the expenses of the drum-beaters ; (8) pnondn, 
for the wages of the'Rawara grooms: (9) woitgrth and (10) ftev 
paiorn, for the upkeep of the respective wai-drobcs of the Rnival 
and RilnTs; (11) ghovd chardi, for the extra cost incurred in 
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3 Eawal’s horses from villages to which they were 
to graze, when out of condition ; ( 12 ) chdva,, for 
Lss for the State stables; (18) hhatti hcdal, a tax 
(U)dalaU, a tax paid by brokers; (16) /^assew, 
a tax paid by workers in brass and copper; (16) diq^glmr, a tax ^ 
paid by manufacturers of leather; (1 7) hJiura/ioat, a tax paid by 
makers of the coarse bangles and anklets worn by women of the 
lower classes ; (18) pamh harm', for the provision of a buffalo to 
be saciificed at the Dasahra; (19) siwmi, for defraying the chax^ 
pfes of the festival in honour of Siva in the month of Magb 3 and 
( 20 ) servphal, for the supply of cocoannts to be distributed during 
the HoIL To these was added on the invasion of the Marathas: 
^ 21 ) ha/mi, for the payment of tribute to a foreign power, and 
leviable from all the inhabitants except cultivators living in the 
towns of Dimgarpur, Galiakot and Sfigwara. 

The only coin which can be recognised as having been minted 
in the State is the Dungarpur paisa, issued during the years 
1860-61. It bears on tho obverse in Nagari character the words 
8a/rkd/r QiA'pw and on the reverse is the date, 1917-18, a sword 
or dagger, and a jhdr or spray. The silver coins in general use 
till 1904 were the Chiton and the Salim Shahi, the former min- 
ted by the Udaipur, and the latter by the Partabgnrb, Daybar. 
Owing to the closure of Government mints to the unrestricted 
coinage of silver, to the convemion of tho currency in some -of 
the adjacent Central India States, and to other causes, tho Chifcori 
and Salim Shahi rupees depreciated to such an extent that, in 
the famine of 1900. they exchanged for but nine and seven 
British annas re.spectively, and it was decided to demonetise them 
and introduce Imperial currency in their stead. The Government 
of India agreed to give, up to a limited amount, 100 Tmpen’al in 
exchange for 136 Chitori or 200 Sfilim Shahi nipees — these being 
the average rates of exchange during the six months ending the 
31st March 1904 — and, in accordance xvith a notification previ- 
ousty issued, the conversion operations lasted from the 1st April to 
the 30th June 1904. But the actual market rates during these 
three months wove more favourable to holders, 'i.c. for fi'om 125 
to 129 Chitori or for 195 Salim Shahi the people could, in the 
open market, get 100 Kcdddr ninees, and the result was that 
only 43 Chitori and 346 Salim Shahi rupees were tendered for 
convei-sion at the rates fixed by Government. Tims, though these 
two coinages still lai-gely circulate among the ^looxJc, they are 
not recognised as money by the Darbar, and in all State tnansenc- 
tions Imperial currency has, since the lat July 1904, been the 
sole legal tender. 

The land is held on one of three tenures common to Kujputan.n, 
namely . 7 d( 7 ?: 9 ’, muafi or hhairat, and khalsa. 

Estates are granted on the jdgir tenure to Bajputs as a rcw.avd 
for service rendei'ed and in payment of services to be performed in 
the friture. Li Sir John Malcolm’s time these assignments wore 
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made in iwo ways. One, called Tkakm'-kd-rlt or the Thakur’s 
share, was little more than an allotment of part of the revenue; 
the Thakur usually took the fixed rent, while all other dues and 
cesses were collected hj' the State officials. The other grants were 
free from all interference of the Darbar, and the estate so assigned 
was under t.hc sole management of the Thakur who collected his 
revenue on much the same system as his lord paramount; such 
assignments implied obligations and claims both of seiwice and 
money-aid, but these, particularly the latter, were dependent on 
the relative power of the parties to compel or to resist. Lastly, 
none of the Thakurs’ lands were hold on a permanent tenure, but 
usage had rendered them hereditary and they were resumable 
only in extreme cases of guilt or rebellion. 

At the present time the jdgir villages number 356, and the 
holdci's are bound, when called upon, to assist the Darbar with 
all their resources, besides having to attend upon the Maharawal 
during certain fesi.ivals and on other occasions such as marriages 
in the ruling famil 3 ^ Some of them hold free of rent, but the 
majorit}’^ pay a small sum yearly as tribute (idnka), which is sup- 
posed to be one-third of their income but is now as a rule much 
less. The Darbar has the right of raising or reducing this tribute 
but has rarelj' exercised it. Up till quite recently, the gdgli'd.M'S 
paid an enhanced tribute eveiy .second 3 'oar, but this custom has 
been abolished, and the sum paid by all of them collectively is 
now Ks. 19,800 ^‘early. If a jdgvnldr has no son, he can adopt 
with the sanction of the Darbar and, with the like sanction, he 
can alienate a portion of his estate. A list of the first class 
nobles will be found in Table No. XXVI. in Vol. II. B. 

Mudfi or kJiairdi lands are held revenue-free, partly by Eaj- 
puts and others in return for services to be rendered, but chiefly 
by Bruhumns, bards and temples. Some have been granted in 
perpetuit}'' (" as long as the sun and moon shall endure ’ ), and 
others only I'or a single life. The alienation of a portion of an 
estate involves the forfeiture of the whole, and no nmedfuidv can 
adopt without the written sanction of the Darbar, and then wdy 
from among fiho lineal descendants of the original grantee. Ihu 
number of entire 'niudji villages is at the present time 141. 

In l.ho khCilsa area the system is ryulxvari ; there is no class 
of middleman or zawhiddr between the rgvts who till the soil 
and the Darbar which lakes from them, in money or grain, a pait 
of the produce of their fields. The proprietuiy right in the land 
of course belongs to the Darbar, but the cultivator, so long as he 
pays the revenue due, is seldom, if evei’, ejected and possesses 
certain undefined yet well-understood rights, such as that of mort- 
gaging, but not of selling, his holding. There is very little mort- 
gaged land at present in Dungai'pur but, ■where it exists, the 
mortgagee with possession becomes responsible for the revenue. 
Should a cultivator die without heirs or abandon his holding, his 
paste-fellows within his paWi, or division of the village, usually 
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take over his lancl, and it is only when they definitely refuse to 
do so that the Darbav is at liberty to ofter it to some other 
group 

In former times the methods of assessment and collection 
varied considerably in different parts of the Jdidlsa area, but every- 
where there was one principle which was to exact from the culti- 
vator as much as could be taken without his total ruin. In some 
cases villages were given on lease for a term of years, and in 
others the revenue payable was determined after an inspection of 
the crops, but the most prevalent custom was to fix a lump sum 
for each village and collect it fi'om the headmen or bhoMjyarias 
without enquiring how much each individual cultivator had 
contributed. With the Bhils the settlements were chiefly in kind, 
the Darbar taking from one-fourth to one-thiid of the crop. The 
State’s nominal demand appears to have remained more or less 
constant for a number ot years, hut the villages were saddled 
with all kinds of additional charges over and above the revenue 
proper, and the amount of these dues fluctuated from year to year 
according to_ the rapacity of the persons who sought to levy them. 
The collections were in the hands of tha/aaddre and sepoys, 
with very little supervision over them; all that the Darbar cared 
about was that the full demand should come into the State 
coffers, and the more the underlings lived on the villagers, the 
less pay had they to receive from the State and consequently the 
more money^ was there available for the chiefs privy purse. Since 
1898 these irregularities have been stopped; such extra charges as 
were admissible have been added to the revenue demand proper 
and the others have been abolished, but unfortunately in three of 
the last seven years the State has suffered from famine or severe 
scarcity, and the people have not yet felt the full benefit of the 
changes effected. Lastly, it was the custom to levy, every alter- 
nate year in the autumn, one-half more than the khurif instalment 
of the nominal revenue demand whether the rains had been pro- 
pitious or not, and this was done in the miyority of the villages, 
only the Brahmans being in some cases exempted. This also is a 
thmg of the past, and the ryots’ revenue demand no longer 
fluctuates from year to year. 

With effect from 1905-06 a settlement for a period of ten years 
has been introduced in the 251 khdlsa villages, namely in 128 
regularly surveyed villages and in 123 Bhil villages. In the for- 
mer the r^es per acre for the four classes of soil are:— lUi, 
a. 1-10 to Rs. 7 ; svrma, R. 1-10 to Rs. 4 ; sUkhi, R, 1-8 to Rs. 3 ; 
and eight annas; and the total annual demand has been 

fixed at Rs. 1,05,145 for the first three years, Rs. 1,07,035 for the 
next three, and Rs. 1,08,036 for the remaining four. In the 123 
villages the revenue has been determined chiefly with reference 
to the number of houses and the quality of the soil, and an engage- 
ment has been made with the headmen; the total annual demand 
IS RS. ii,d9o for the first two years, Rs. 11,440 for the next three, 
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and Ks. 11,490 for the rest of the period. Included in the above 
fiffures^ are certain sums payable to Thrihurs and others as their 
share in joint villages and, after deducting these, the demand in 
the 251 villages dealt with at the settlement is Rs. 1,07,862 
rising gradually to Es. 1,1 0,642. The revenue is paj'ablo in two 
equal instalments on the 1st January and 1st June, and will not 
be raised in any village during the term of the settlement on any 
ground other than the expenditure by the Darbar of a substantial 
sum of money on irrigation worlis which benefit that village. 
The people are at liberty to bring as much new land as they 
like under cultivation, and no charge will be made for it until the 
next revison of settlement ; it is hoped that in this wiiy new settlers 
may be .attracted. A simple form of engagement has been taken 
from the headmen of each village or division thereof by which they 
bind the ryoU under them to be jointly and severally responsible for 
the payment of revenue, while the Darbar, on its part, has promised 
that no cultivator shall bo c\ncted from his holding as long as he pays 
the State demand punctually. 

The opium revenue, about Es. 2,000 a 3 'ear, is dci-ived from fees 
levied from licensed dc.alci’s. Under rules issued in 1 904 no one can soav 
poppy wilihont a ])ass from the Darbar, and all the opium juice pro- 
duced in the Slate must be sold by the 30th June in each year to some 
licensed dealer. The latter has to bring the juice to one of three store- 
houses maintained by the Darbar and pay a fee vnr^nng from twelve 
to fifteen per cent, of the price paid by him to the cnltiv.ator; and 
having done so, ho is at liberty either to export the juice or make it 
up into opium at one of the .store-houses. The retail sale of the dnig 
is in the hands of licensed vendors who arc gonenally offici.ils of 
the Customs department, and the nximber of shops in 1905-06 was 
eighteen. 

Dungarpur is one of the few Stales in Enjputuna in w'hich the 
manufictiire of salt has not been prohibited by agreement Avith the 
Government of India. A certain amount of Ichrl/vi or earth-salt h.os 
been manufactured here for a con.sidcrablc time, nud some twelve years 
ago Government had under coii.sidcration the desirability of suppres- 
•sing the works and compensating the Darbar, but the out-turn w'as so 
small and i,hc quality so inferior that the subject w’as dropped. Al- 
most all the salt consumed in the State comes from the Sfirabhar lake, 
and the import du(.y levied Ihoroon forms practically the entire revenue 
derived from this commodity. The yearly consumption per head of 
population is said to he about 3^ .seers. 

The excise revenue i.s derived from counti^f liquor and ydnja, and 
averages about Rs. 8,000 a year, being made tip of duty .and license- 
fees for prepanation and vend. The liquor trnrlo is in the hands of 
local Inlkls, but endeavours are being made t.o get some rcspeotoble 
conti'nctor from outside to take over the business and establish a 
centnal distillery system. Only country spirits distilled from mahud 
flowers are in use, the principal consumers being Bhils, and the people 
are quite unacquainted with imported liquoi’s. 
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The s}*stem of levying courb*feesby means of adhesive stamps was 
introduced in 1903, and the average yearly revenue has been about 
Bs. 10,000. Non-judicial and receipt stamps have just been brought 
into use. 

The only municipality in the State is at the capital and it was 
established in 1897. The committee consists of seven members, all 
nominated by the Darbar, and the Faujda/r is the President. The 
3 'early receipts, betiveon Bs. 4,000 and Bs. 5,000, are derived chiefly 
from an impost of an anna and a half in the rupee on all customs 
dues, while the expenditure, about Bs. 3,000, is devoted to the usual 
purposes, lighting and sanitation. 

The Public Works department consists of a small staff costing about 
Bs. 1,800 a year, and its duties are to look after roads, tanks and State 
buildings, and carry out such original works as may be sanctioned. 
The usual annual allotment is about Bs. 10,000. 

The military force maintained in 1824 was reported by Sir John 
Malcolm to number 1,131, namely 278 Bajput cavalry and 853 irregu- 
lar infantry, mostly Bajputs, Gosains and Moghias. About fifty years 
later, the total strength was 453, including 23 mounted men, while in 
1890 the aiiny consisted of 251 cavalry and 535 infantry, inclusive of 
the jdgircl&rs’ quotas, with six gunners and two serviceable guns. • The 
yearly cost appears to have varied between Bs. 57,000 and Bs. 85,000 
in the local currency. When the State came under management in 
1898, the worthlessness of the troops was recognised, and they were 
disbanded in 1902, being replaced by police. 

The police force numbera 204 of all ranks, including a Superinten- 
dent (who is also the head of the police in the sister State of Banswara), 
an Inspector, eight sub-inspectors, and fifteen mounted constables. 
There is thus one policeman to every seven square miles of country 
and to every 490 inhabitants. The force costs about Bs. 21,500 
a year, and is distributed over nine police stations and ten out-posts; 
the men are mostly Muhammadans, with a sprinkling of Hindus and 
Bhils ; they wear uniform, and are drilled and armed with smooth-bore 
Sniders and countiy-made muskets. Of 318 persons arrested in 
1905-06, 166 or fifty-two per cent, were convicted, 146 were acquitted 
or discharged, and two died while under trial 

The State possesses one jail (at the capital) which has accom- 
modation for 38 convicts and 30 under-trial prisoners, and has 
in the past been condemned as unsuitable and unhealthy, but it has 
been much improved during the last twelve months. It costs from 
Bs, 1,500 to Bs. 2,000 a year and is regularly visited ‘b}'’ the Medical 
Officer of the Mewar Bbil Corps, who is also Civil Surgeon of 
Dungarpur, receiving a monthly allowance of Bs. 100 from the Darbar. 
Carpet-making and other industries have recently been started on a 
small scale; the prisoners are also employed in the public garden. 
Betums have only been received since 1896, and the results are show'ii 
in Table No. XXVII in Vol. II. B. The overcrowding and mortality 
during the three years’ 1900-02 -were terrible, but in an ordinary 
year the accommodation is sufficient. 
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Afc tJi<? Inst/ census, 3,286 persons or 3*28 per cent, of the people 
(naniely 6*50 per cent, of the male.s and 0*06 per cent, of the females) 
were returned as able to read and write. Thus, in the literacy of its 
population, Dungarpur stood ninth among the twenty States and 
chiefships of Raiputana. 

Up to 1901 the Darhar took no interest in education, and the only 
school maintained by it was at the capital, attended by about 88 boys 
of whom a few received elementary instruction in English. During 
the last four years several schools have been opened in the districts, 
and there are now eleven* educational institutions kept up by the 
Darhar; the number on the rolls at the end of 1905-06 was 784 and 
the daily average attendance during that year 609. All except the 
school at the capital give primaty instruction in Hindi only, and the 
school at Gcnji is intended mainly for Bhil children. The anglo- 
vemacular school at Dungarpur town has separate departments for 
primary edtication in Hindi and Urdu, and secondaiy education in 
English (up to the seventh standard) with Hindi, Urdu, Sanskrit and 
Persian as second languages. It is proposed to raise the standard at 
this school and prepare pupils for the Bajputana Middle examination. 
The Slate expenditure on education is now nearly Rs. 4,000 a j^car. 

Two small hospitals are maintained, one at the aipital (opened in 
1893) and the other at Sugwara (opened in 1904); they have 
accommodation for seven indoor patients. In 1906 the daily average 
number of pereons attending those institutions was 115, and 
altogether 14,188 cases (lifty-eight being those of in-patients) wore 
treated and 435 operations were performed. Like the jail, the 
hospital at Dungarpur is periodically visited by the Medical Officer 
of the Mewur Bhil Corps from Kherwfira. 

No statistics relating to vaccination arc available till the year 
1890-97 when 944 persons were successfully vaccinated. Since then 
the figures have varied considerably, and in 1900 there were onl}' 73 
successful operations. An additional vaccinator has been employed 
since 1903-04 (making two in all), and bettor work has been done. In 
1905-06, these two men successfully vaccinated 1,085 peraons (or nearly 
eleven per millc of the popula(ion), as compared with an annual 
average for the previous five years of 607, at a cost of Rs. 194 or 
thirty-four pies per successful case. The total expenditure on medical 
institutions including vaccination is about Rs. 3,800 yearly. 

The system of selling (piinine in pice packets at post offices has 
been in force for some time. The number of jjackets (of 7-grain dose.s) 
sold in 1905-06. was 697. 

The State, was topograpliically surveyed by the Survey of India 
between 1883 and 1 886, and the area, as calculuted in the Surveyor 
General’s office by jilauimeter from tho standard sheets, is 1,447 
square miles. A cadastral survey was carried out with the plane- 
table in 128 of the Iclwlsa villages in 1904 in connection with the 
settlement recently introduced. 
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* See Table No. XXVIII in Vol. 11. B. 
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DungarpuP Town. — The capital of the State and the head- 
quarters of the eila or district of the same name. It is situated in 
23“ 51' N. and 73“ 43' E., about sixty-six miles south of Udaipur city 
and fifteen miles south-east of the cantonment of Klierwara. The 
population has decreased from 6,449 in 1881 to 6,431 in 1891 and 
6,094 in 1901; and it is remarkable that in each of these 3 ’'ears 
females outnumbered males. At the last census nearly fifty-five 
per cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus and twenty* four per cent. 
Musalmans. 

At page 132 supra is an account of how the town came to be 
founded in 1358, and to be called after the Bhil chieftain, Dungaria, 
whom Rawal Bir Singh caused to be assassinated ; the tomjples erected 
by the latter in memoty of Dungaria’s widows are on a hill, between 
1,300 and 1,400 feet above sea-level, to the south. On this same hill is 
the Maharawal’s palace, while at the foot is the lake called Geb Sugar. 
The town is locally famous for its toys, cups and images carved out of 
a greenish stone found in the vicinity, and for its bedsteads and stools 
made of teakwood and coloured with lac. The combined post and 
telegraph office, the municipal committee, the jail, the anglo- ver- 
nacular school and the hospital have all been already noticed. 

The place is said to have been besieged in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century by a Maiathn force under Shahzada Khudadad, 
and to have held out for twenty days, when the besiegers obtained 
access through the treachery of one of the Bawal’s Sardars named 
Mehrup, Smdhia subsequently held it for six j^ears and was then 
ejected with the aid of troops supplied by Holkar, 

Sagwara. — The headqtiarters of the zila of the same name, 
situated in 23“ 41' N. and 74“ 2' E. about twenty-six miles south-east 
of Dungarpur town. Population (1901) 4,034. The torni possesses 
a combined post and telegraph office, a vernacular primary school 
and a small hospital. About eleven miles to the south, on the 
right hank of the Mahi river, is the village of Galiakot, once the 
capital of the State. The ruins of the old fort arc still to ho 
seen, and another object of inteiest is a Uluhainmadau shrine called 
after Fakhr-ud-din. A small fair is held yearly .about the end of 
March at Galiakot and is attended chiefly by Musalmans. The village 
contains a post office and a vernacular primar}’ school. 
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Banswara State. 




CHAPTER I. 


Physical Aspects. 


This, the southernmost State of Bojputana, lies between 23® 3' 
and 23° 55' north latitude and 73® 58' and 74® 47' east longitude, and 
has an area of 1,946 square miles. It is in regard to size eleventh 
among the twenty States and chiefships of the Province. 

It is bounded on the north by Partnbgarh, Udaipur and Dungar- 
pur ; on the w’est by Dungarpur and Siinth ; on the south by the 
Jhalod subdivision of the Piinch Mahals, Jlifibua and a portion of 
the Petlawad ixvrgana of Indore ; and on the cast by an outlying 
tract of Sailfina, and by Eatlfim and Partabgarh. Its greatest length, 
north to south, is about fifty-eight miles, and its greatest breadth 
nearly fifty miles. 

Bfinswara is said to be a corrupted form of Vfisnawara, and the 
territory takes ks name from a Bhil chieftain, Vfisna, whoso pal or 
village was on the site of the present capital, and who was defeated 
and slain about 1530 by Jaginfil, the younger son of Eawal Udai 
Singh of Bagar. Others assert that the word means the country 
{wdra) of the bamboo (bans). 

The central and western portions are comparatively open and 
well cultivated ; there is little or no forest in this direction, but the 
landscape is relieved from dullness by numerous mahiid, habUl and 
palm trees. The south-west is better wooded and much broken up by 
hillocks and ravines, while the rest of the territory, particularly in the 
south and east, is a mass of rugged hills, rocks, scrub-junglc and wood- 
land. The open country in the centre is about 700 feet above the sea, 
and the gi'ound slopes gradually towards the Mahi river on the west ; 
the eastern half of the fStatc, on the other hand, is traversed by ranges 
of hills, running generally north and south and having an average 
height of 1,300 or 1,400 feet, though there are two or three peaks of 
1,700 and one (about six miles north of Kushalgarh) of 1,988 feet. 
Banswara has been desciibcd ns the most beautiful portion of 
Eajputfina ; it looks its best just after the rains when the varied hues 
of the foliage, the luxuriant growth of the tall gi’asses, and the streams 
dashing down the hillsides or pui’ling through shady glens, between 
banks fringed with ferns and flowers, present a most pleasing picture. 

The State is on the whole avoII supplied with rivers and streams, 
and an absolute water famine is an impossibility. The principal rivers, 
the Mahi and Anas, have never been known to fail, even in a season 
of drought, but their beds arc rocky, their banks high and steep, and 
they ai’e of no use for supplying water to the crops. The minor 
streams, such ns the Erau or Airav, the Chap and the Haran, are, 
however, used for irrigation. 
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The Mahi, an account of which will bo found at pages 127'28 
supra, has a peculiar course. After foitning the boundary with 
Ratlam for a couple of miles, it enters the State near Khandu on the 
east and flows in a generally northerly direction for some forty tortu- 
ous miles till it reaches the Udaipur frontier, when it turns first to 
the north-west, then to the west, and lastly to the south-west., thus 
describing a largo loop and separating Bnnswura from Udaipur on 
the north and Uungarpur on the west. Its total length within, or 
along the borders of, the State is nearly 100 miles, and its chief tri- 
butaries are the Antis, Chap and Erau. For nine months in the year 
it is fordable on foot but, after hetivy rains, is impassable, even by 
rafts, sometimes for days together; it is said to have overlloAvcd its 
banlcs in 1858, inundsiting the neighbouring lands and causing much 
loss of life. 

The Antis rises in Central India and, after forming for about 
twelve miles the boundary between Banswiira and Jhulod, flows first 
north and next west for thirty -eight miles till it falls into the Mahi 
about five miles above the spot where Bfinswfira, Diingarpur and 
Sflnth meet. Its principal affluent is tire Hfiran stream. 

The Erau comes from Partabgarh, enters the State in the north- 
east near Semlia, receives all the drainage of the hills in that direction, 
and after a south-westerly course of nearly thirty miles joins the Main. 
Its largest tributaries are the Ponan and Pfmdia mdas. 

The Chap is throughout its length of about thirty-eight miles a 
Banswai-a river. Rising in the hills north-east of Kalinjara, it flows 
first north and then west, eventually falling into the lilahi on the 
western border not far from Garhi. It is led by the Niigdi, Kagdi, 
and Kalol streams. 

Numerous artificial tanhs are found tliroughout the State, but 
none are of any gi'eat size, and many are breached and out of rejjair. 
Among the most important may be mentioned those at Naogama, 
Talwara, AVfigidora and W.ajwuna in the centre ; at Asan, Ganora and 
Ghatol in the north; at Khodnn and Mctwfila in the nortli-west; at 
Ai’thuna in the west, and Kalinjara in the south ; and several at or 
near the capital, notably the Bai T&l. 

In the western part of Banswara the rocks consist of gneiss, up- 
on which rest imconfonnably a few outliers of the schists and 
quartzites of the Aifivalli and Delhi systems respectively, while in the 
oast these rocks arc covered by Deccan trap. Iron was formerly 
worked to a considerable extent at Loharia in the north-west. 

Besides the ordinary small game, including jungle-fowl and spur-- 
fowl in the higher parts, a few tigers, black bears, soAnhar ( Oervus 
‘itAiicolorJ and clUitaL (Cervus <xxie) arc to be found, though they are 
not so numerous as before the recent famine. Black buck, ravine deer, 
nilgai (Boselaplius Irngocamelus), wild pigs, panthers, and hysenas 
arc still fairly common, and four- horned antelopes, wild dogs and 
wolves are occasionallj* met with, 

The climate is rela.xing and generally unpleasant; fevers of ii . 
malignant nature jirovnil during the two months succeeding the luinoi 
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The avcltige temporatuve at the capital is said to vaiy from 92" to 
108° in. the hot months, from 80° to 83° in the rainy season, and from 
58° to 70° in the cold -weather, and to be slightly less in the districts. 
Water verj^ rarely freezes in the winter, but hoar-frost is sometimes 
found on the ground in January and February. 

Statistics of rainfall are available for Banswara town since 1880, 
and for Kushalgarh since 1893; the annual average at the former 
place is nearly 38 inches, (having varied between G5'28 inches in 
1893 and 14<*18 inches in 1899), and at the latter about 31^ inches. 
Further details will be found in Tables Nos. XXX and XXXI 
in Vol. II. B. 
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History. 

It has already been mentioned in Part II, Chapter II, that this 
territory originally fonned part of the Sugar and was, from the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century till about 1529, held by certain 
Rajput chiefs of the Gahlot or Sesodia clan who had the title of 
Eawal and who claimed descent from an elder branch of the family 
now ruling at Udaipur. After the death of Rawal Udai Singh at 
the battle of Khanua in 1527, his country was divided up between his 
two sons, Prithwi Raj and Jagmul, the former retaining the western 
half (Dungarpur) and the latter receiving the eastern portion (subse- 
quently called Bfinswui-a). The three accounts of the manner in 
which this division came about are given at page 133 mpm, and it 
will suffice here to observe that this State came into existence as a 
separate principality in 1529, that its nilers belong to a junior branch 
of the Dungarpur house, and that its first chief was Jaginhl, who 
assumed the title of Eawal. 

Where the town of Banswara now stands there Avas a large Bliil 
pal or village belonging to a powerful chieftain named Vasna or 
Wasna, Avhom Jagmal proceeded to attack. During the storming of 
the place, Yusna was killed, his followera were routed, and his lands 
passed into the possession of Rajput conquerors. Jagmal is said 
to have died in 1540, and a list of his successors ivill be found in 
Table No. XXXII in Vol. II. B. The seventh in descent from him, 
Samar Singh, considerably extended his territory by conquest from 
the Raivat of Partabgarh, and his son, Kushfil Singh, Avas in the field 
for tAA^elve years fighting with the Bhils, and is said to have founded 
Kushalgarh in the south and Kushfilpura in the north-east. 

The next chief deserving of mention is PritliAAd Singh (1747-86) 
Avho Avaged Avar AA'ith Eana Bakht Singh of S until and seized his terri- 
tory but, on manying the RaniVs daughter, ho restored it all Avith the 
exception of the district of Chilkuri or Shergarh Avhich he presented 
to one of his nobles, Udai Singh of Garhi, as a rcAvard for his services 
during the campaign. He also considerably enlarged the toAATi of 
BansAvara by adding to it the extensive moltalla or quarter, still called 
after him PrithAvi Ganj. 

ToAA’ards the end of the eighteenth century the Avhole country 
became more or less subjected to the Marathfis, who levied hca\y 
exactions from the chief and whose pradatory bands plundered at 
large, Avhile roving comijanics of unattached mercenaries hamed the 
lands and carried off Avhat the Mamthus left. The rise of the British 
power seemed to RaAval Bijai Singh to present a good opportunity of 
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ridding himself of these marauders, and in 1812 he offered to 
become tributaiy to the British Government on the sole condition 
that the Marathas should be expelled, but no definite relations were 
formed with him, and he died in 1816. 

A treat}^ was concluded in September 1818 udth his successor, 
Umed Singh, by which, in consideration of the protection of the 
British, the Maharuwal agreed to act in subordinate co-operation 
with Government, to settle liis affairs in accordance mth its 
advice, to abstain from disputes and political con*espondence ^vith 
other chiefs, to pay a tribute equal to three-eighths of his revenues, 
and to fiiniish troops when required. Umed Singh, however, thinking 
that the time of danger had passed away or, possibl}’’, that the terms 
were too exorbitant, refused to ratify the treaty, though it had been 
negotiated by his accredited agent. The British Government at first 
insisted that it was binding but, as the Dhar State had in the mean- 
time ceded to it its claims to tribute from Dimgarpur and Banswara, 
it w.as thought best to reopen negotiations, and a fresh treaty was 
signed on the 25th December 1818. The chief modifications it 
involved were that the Maharawal was to pay to the British Govern- 
ment all arrears of tribute due to Dhar or any other State, and 
annually such sum as the Government might deem adequate to cover 
the expense of protection, provided it did not exceed three-eighths of 
the revenue. Umed Singh died in the following year and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Bhawani Singh, (1819-39). 

By an agreement concluded in 1820, the same arrangements were 
made in regard to the payment of tribute as in the case of Dungoi’pur. 
The arrears were limited to Salim Shahi Bs. 35,000 (to be paid in 
twelve half-yearly instalments), while for the three years, 1819-21, the 
tribute was settled progressively at Es. 17,000, Bs. 20,000, and 
Es, 25,000 in the same cun'cnoy. A similar agreement was made in 

1823, which, after reciting that the outstanding instalments on account 
of arrears amounted to Bs. 7,000 for each of the years 1822, 1823 and 

1824, fixed the tribute proper at Es. 24,000 for 1822, Bs. 25,000 for 
1823, Es. 26,000 for 1824, Bs. 34,000 for 1825, and Bs. 35,009 for the 
succeeding six years. It was separately intimated at the time that 
this settlement was not final, and that on its termination “an in- 
creased tribute bearing a just proportion to the expected improvement 
of the revenues would be claimed by the British Gpveniment,” 

Up to 1824,- the country continued to be subject to the raids of 
Bhils and other plunderers who made inroads from the neighbouring 
jungles, but in that year this organised system of robbery was suppres- 
sed, and the effect was seen in a rapid rise of the revenue. In 1826, 
the receipts had reached three lakhs and, according to the Political 
Agent, would have been much greater but for the vices and miscon- 
duct of the Maharawal and bis minister, whose proceedings had been 
generally very unsatisfactory, “ marked not only by much inattention 
to the admonitions of superior authority, but by neglect of the best 
interests of their country.” In 1829, the Political Agent, Captain 
Speirs, proceeded to Banswara to effect certain necessary reforms, in 
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the course of which a Brahman hmad&i:*, who was in receipt of a 
yearly salary of Rs. 250 and held a village worth about the same 
sum, but who was described as “ being in a state little inferior to that 
of the ruler of Banswara/' was dismissed. After repeatedly importuning 
the good offices of the Agent, which the latter deemed it proper to 
withhold, the wretch formed the design of killing the man who stood, 
as he believed, between him and profitable employment ; poison was 
accordingly administered by a Muhammadan servant of the jcmcidafr, 
from the effects of which Captain Speirs died. Though the evidence 
against the jemadav and his servant was only circumstantial, there 
\vas no doubt of their guilt, and both w'ero sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life, but the principal unfortunately escaped on his way to 
Bomba}'. 

By 1831 the ti’ibute was again in arrears and a fresh settlement 
was made, fixing it at Siilim Shilhi Rs. 25,000 annually for a poriod of 
five years, but the Maharawal failed to observe this agreement, and in 
1836 the an’ears amounted to about Rs. 1,70,000. The State was 
badly goi’emod and w'as impoverished, and the Government of India 
W’os somew'hat inclined to assume the administration; but the chief 
agreed to dismiss his minister and promised amendment, and a 
further arrangement for the payment of tribute and arreara -was con- 
cluded in 1836. This provideo for yearly payments decreasing from 
Rs. 55,000 to Rs. 44,000 in 1843-44. Subsequently the annual tribute 
was settled at Salim Shahi Rs. 35,000, which sum was paid in British 
coin, at the rate of exchange current from time to time, until July 1904 
when, on the introduction of Imperial cuiTcncy as the sole legal tender 
in the State, it Avas fixed at Imperial Rs. 17,500. 

BhaAvani Singh did not long sinTive tho dismissal of his fiivourite 
minister and died in 1839. Ho left no male heir, but tho Thiikurs of 
the State, with the concurrence of Government, selected as his 
successor, Bahadur Singh, n younger son of Bakhtfwar Singh of 
Khandu and consequently a nophoAv of RfiAval Bijai Singh, and he 
ruled for five years only. Ho was old and, having no sons, Avas per- 
suaded to adopt Lachhman Singh, tho infant grandson of Thfikur 
Kushal Singh of Surpur. 

The succession of Lachhman Singh as MalinraAval was disputed 
by Man Singh of Khandu, who conceived that a son of his own had 
preferable claims, but he eventually Avithdx'CAV his opposition on 
receiving a remission of Rs. 1,300 in the tribute Avhich ho paid yearly 
to the Darbar. Lachhman Singh, Avho had succeeded at the early ago 
of five, began to exercise ruling poAvers in 1856, and in the troublous 
times of the Mutiny, being deserted by his Sai’dfirs and left entirely to 
his o\m resources, he was driven from his capital by tho I'ebels under 
Tantia Topi and took refuge in the forests to the north. In 1862 he 
received the usual same? guaranteeing to him the right of adoption, 
and four years later occurred the dispute between him and the Rao of 
Kushalgarh relatiA'e to an attack supposed to have been made by tho 
^be latter on the State tJuma at Kalinjaia, in tho course of 
Avhich a Kushalgarh prisoner was, it Avas alleged, released and seven 
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jjolice sepoys Avcrc killed or wounded. The Bao was called on bo give 
up the prisoner, and as lie failed to comply and disda’ned to answer 
the charge, the British Government ordered the attachment of his 
estate in Katlam. It was not until two years later that the whole 
stoiy was found to have been a fabneation from beginning bo cud, and, 
ns a punishment for the deceit practised by the special direction of the 
jMnhrirawal, the latter’s salute was reduced from fifteen to eleven guns 
for a period of six 3 'oar.s, and he was required to pay a sum of Rs, 6,267 
to the Bao of ICiishfilgarh as compensation for the loss inflicted on 
him b}* the attachment of his villages. 

The opportunity ivas taken about this time to make a rule that 
the Banswara Darbfir should exercise no interfurence in the administra- 
tion of the Kushalgarh estate, and that the Bao should bo allowed to 
collect his own custoins-dutics therein; on the other hand, the yearly 
tribute of local Rs. 1,100 due to Biiuswfira was to be punctual^ paid, 
and all requisitions made ripon the Bao by the rcjircscntativo of 
British authority, when they related to the lawful demands of Bfins- 
wnra, were to be satislhid without demur. In addition to these 
measures, a Political Officer was deputed to the State in direct 
suborcliuation to the Resident in j\rewrir, and his salary and that of 
his office establishment were defrayed from an increase of Sfilim Shfihi 
Rs. 15,000 made to the yearly tribute levied from Banswura. In 
1884', however, it was clecifled that in future, ns the Political Officer 
was also in charge of Parltlhgarh, not more than Bs. 600 0 . month of 
his pay, plv/> n fair j)roportion of his tnivolliug and office expenses, 
should be charged against tlu* Btinswfuu tribute; and in 1889 the 
ciihfiJiced tribute was conditiouallj’ reduced to Imperial Es. 5,000 a 
year, which sum io still paid. 

In l.R/O, n S'ji'iei; 1 affray took place rog-u’ding f he poss* s. mmi of a 
vilhige r>]« 'J' ' i iril.'K'" u I'Oi'Jcj , an euquiiy was Jieid, and it w'as 
asc?! t'.'iucd that had (;oiiniiilic(l an unprovoked attack on 

a village whii’h iudi.*^! id 'Jdy b^l mgofl (o Parblbgarh, and had sup- 
pov''ed its e’lcvoacha-'juto or the tr’rifoiy ol’ tliat Slate by Ihc pro- 
duction of false evidence. ’U-a Ilah.tva -'ul was Jiccoi'dingly informed 
that his frdl r-aluto could ii^f, ..c ’t doled to him; it was, hoAVCver, 


cventtially atyeu bad. in I'cbr'iary 1880 . 

Jj'U’bli U'.'U t3i.'igh wa5 ehifr .,f ... very •■ld.-fu'h.ir*ncd. t^'pe wl'O, 
thov.gh ho .'()v ;xa,is, dr-clmo ’ Ic- t'-rn'ch with the 

times, and re* .wined fc<3 the .ntir ly oi ]. ■ i> I ti all, idea!', of reform 
and r'.ixntful of Uic oftTU 0 . the •jw.ditii" * %'< .bo itic' ‘o ri'|ir v(. the 
aduxiuistraticn of .bis c.miitiy- .tic is "aid '.c_ have i ~ve’ .-con nor 
wished to ccc a. railwa}’ train or a loLgia.ph. wire, aiul .■-’ about the 
last forty yours of his life ho Jiover left h'>s State. Delys were con- 
tracted, the tribute to Government i-cinnined unpaid, the chief lost 
authority over his subjects (the Bhils e-spcciall^' being enliroly out of 
hand), education was discountenanced, the land revenue sy^itcm, if any 
sj^stem existed at. alt, was chaotic, and the exactions of tuc offioials 
v'erc limitocl o.uly by the c :huu3'-loa of Iho propic. Ja 1901, the 
Government of India dneided f-hnt a. move dij-eelt intovfprencp iu tho 
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affairs of Banswam was necessary and, first, the finances and, then, 
(in 1902) practically all branches of the adininisti-ation were placed 
under the immediate control of an Assistant to the Bosident in 
Mewar. Since then, considerable ])rogi’ess has been made, particu- 
larly in the Accounts, Customs and Police departments, and among 
important events of the year 1904 may be mentioned the formation 
of a Council, the introduction of British currency as the solo legal 
tender, and the starting of settlement operations. 

Maharawal Lachhman Singh died on the 29th April 1905, and 
was succeeded b^* his eldest son, Shambhu Singh, ■who was born on 
the 14th October 1808, and is the present chief. The State remained 
under the management of the Assistant Besident until the 11th 
January 1906, when Shambhu Singh was invested with ruling powers, 
subject to certain restrictions usually imposed at the outset in cases 
where a chief of inexperience succeeds. Blahrirawal Shambhu Singh 
has eight sons, the eldest of -whom, Prith'wi Singh, was born in 1888 
and is being educated at the Mayo College at Ajmer.- 

There is not much of archicological interest hr the State except 
the remains of about a dozeit Hindu and Jain temples at Artliuna 
in the west (see page 1S7), and of a fine Jain temple at ICfiHnjara in 
the south (see page 189 infra). In tiro Kushfxlgarh estate the niins 
of Jain temples exist at Andeshwar and Wfigol, and of a shrine to 
Mangleshwar (Vishnu) at Slagnrda, but they have never been pro- 
fessionally examined. 
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T]io first enumeration of the population was taken in 1881, 
when the total number of inhabitsints was returned at 152,045 
or 78 to the square mile ; but it is as well to remember that not only 
were the' wild Bbils not counted anywhere, but there was no census of 
even tlic civilised population of the Kushfilgarh estate. According to 
the vci-y rough estimate made at the time, the Bhils of Brinswura 
proper numbered 24,81.3, while the Kushfilgarh estate contained 
23,089 inhabitants, undetermined as to religion and sox, and these 
figures have been included in the total (152,045) given above. Jlorc- 
ovor, such of the llliils as wore found in villages to which the regular 
operations extended, and who wore therefore counted, were classed as 
Hindus and, according to the published returns, the State contained 
not a single Jain, 

The ne.xt census (1801) was rather more complete inasmuch as 
onl}' the Bhil.s of Kushfilgarh were left unonumomted. Including the 
number at- which they were estimated (25,598), the total population 
was 211,041 01 ' an increase during the decade of thirty-nine per 
cent. 

The last census took place on the night of the 1st Alarch 1901, 
except in the 13hll hamlets whore, for reasons given at ]iage .32 sripra, 
it was taken during the day in the last fortnight of Fobruaiy. The 
State was found to contain 1G5,.350 inhabitants or 4G,291 Ic.ss than in 
3891, and the decrease in population dui-ing the ten yearn wa.s nearlj'^ 
twenty-two iier cent., due mainly to ihe great famine of 1899-1900 
and tlie sm'erc typo of malarial lever which immediately followed it. 
The decrease was most marked among the Aniini.st.s (Ijliils), namely 
about twenty-four per cent., though their actual numbers in 1891 arc 
of cour.se not available, but Hindus lost twenty, and Jains more than 
thirteen per cent. 

At the last census tlic State contained one town and 1,2SG villages; 
the total number of occupied hou.ses was 30,042 and the average 
number of persons per house was 6’5. The only town (the capital) 
contained 7,038 inhabitants, or a little more than four ])cr cent, of the 
total population, who were residing in 2,054 houses (giving about Si- 
persons per house). Of the village.'', only two (Kushfilgarh and Parlil- 
pur) possc.sscd morn than 2,000 inhabitants, thirty-two had between 
,500 and 2,000 inhabitants and the rest hud less than 500 inhabitants 
each. The rural jiopulation mnnborcd 158,312 occupying 27,988 
houses, which figurn.s give an average of 123 persons and nearly 
twenty-two houses per village. 
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As in the two States already dealt with, the people are averse to 
leaving the countr}' of their birtli, and seeing that 63 per cent, of 
them are Bhils, this is what one would expect to find. Complete 
statistics are not available for 1S91,_ but at the last census 99*2 
per cent, of tlie inhabitants were born in Eiijputana and 98*8 per cent, 
in Bfinswara. The outsiders numbered 1,330, and came chiefly from 
adj.acent portions of Central India (817) or Bombay (317), or were 
Pathans from the Peshaw.ar District of the North-West Frontier 
Province. On the other hand, while immigrants from outside 
Rajpulrflna numbered 1,336, the number of persons born in B."mswam 
but onumerated outside the Province, chieily in Central India, was 
2,719, so that in this interchange of population the State lost 1,383 
persons. 

The registration of bii'ths and dcatlis in Bfinswrim town' was 
started in 1890, but the statistics are admittedly unreliable. In 1891 
there were 170 birlhs and 155 deaths among a population of 8,234 or 
ratios of .about twenty-iavo and nineteen per millo respectively; in 
1901, when the population aviis 7,038, only 77 births and 92 deaths 
were registered, while for 1905 the simil.ar figures were S3 and 122, 
or ratios of about twelve and seventeen per millo respectively. 
Almost all the deaths are ascribed to fever, but in 1905 there wore 
thirty fatal cases of plague. In the ye.!!’ last mentioned the registra- 
tion of vital statistics was attempted in almost t'ho entire territory, 
and the results show 1,312 births and 9G8 deaths among a population 
of 159,004, or rates of eight .and six per thousand rc.spectively. 

The principal diseases are malnri.al fevers, often causing consider- 
able mortality in September and October; pneumonia, common in the 
cold weather; guinea-worm, dysentery, and discas&s of tho oye and 
skin. Epidemics of cholera arc rare, but there were 39 deaths in 
1892 and 291 (or, according to the vital statistics, 1,000) in 1900 
at the capital. 

Plague first made its appaarance in December 1902 at tho village 
of Dfmiplplia in the east, having been imported from S.arwrin in the 
Ratlain State. Thence it extended to tlie town of Bfinswara in 
February 1903 and raged there with considerable severity for four 
months. It raippeared at the capital in l^’ebT'uaiy 1904 and has 
subsequently visited Garhi and a few other villages, but the State has 
been tree since May 1905. Altogether 874 seizures and 723 deaths 
have been reported up to the end of March 1900. Wlien the disease 
first appeared at tho capital, the inh.abil.ants were very obstructive 
and declined to leave their houses, but these difficulties were gradually 
overcome, and the adA'antages of earlj'- evacuation are now generally 
recognised. 

According to the census reports, tliere ivere 19 afflicted pei-sons in 
1901 as compared with 104 in 1891 ; the famine of 1899-1900 probably 
carried off most of the infirm. The number of iusanes fell from eight 
to three, and of the blind from ninety-six to eleven ; no Icjjcrs Avoro 
found in either year, but fiA’e deaf-mutes Averc enumerated in the 
Kushalgarh estate in 1901, 
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At. tliQ Iftst census there Nvore 1,786 more females than males in 
the Stale, and taking the pojDulation by religion, the percentage of 
females to males was about 95i} among Musalmans, 99 among J.ains, 
102 among Animists, and 103 among Hindus. Statistics rebating to 
age arc notoriously unreliable, but the fact that, among children 
under ten 3'ears of age, girls outnumbered boys by morn than 3,200 
ficems to show that female infanticide is no longer practised, although 
four cases have been reported since 1883. Women also appear to bo 
longer-lived t.han jneu as they are largely in excess .after the age of 
lorly has been reached, but this may be dun to a greater tendency on 
tho part of old women to exaggemto. 

In 1901 aboul. foily-four per cent, of tlic people were returned 
as iimnarricd, fortj'-onc as married, and more than fourteen jjer 
cent. a.‘' wiilowe.d. Of tho males about, lift}', and of the females 
nearly thirty-nine percent, wore .single; there were 1,038 married 
females to 1,000 inarriod males, and 2,249 widows to 1,000 widowers. 
Taking the population by religions, wo find that, among the males, 
forty-.scveii per cent, of the Hindus and .Jains, fifly-one of the 
Animists, and lifty-livc per cent, of the ^Insalmans were married 
or widowed, and that .‘iniong the females the similar pciveulagcs 
wore Animists lif|.y-.«oveii. Miisidmi'ms nc.ar!y .si.vty-fivo, Hindus .si.vty- 
oight, and Jaiii.s sixty-uine. Early marriages art' most, common 
among lllusalmans, (twelve per cent, of the girls between li\c and 
ten years of age having been returned as wives), and to a less 
extent among Kindu.5. 'The JJhils, however, rarely give their dangh- 
ter.'S in inarriag<> t.ill they arc fifteen years old, and snmoiimes not 
until they are twenty. j?<jlygaiiiy is alloweil among all classes, but i.s 
seldom ro.«ortod to except by t.ho woall.bit'V sections of tho comnmnity 
and the Bhils. 

Tlie language spoken by ninety-seven percent, of the people is Jvhili 
or Vagdi, both dialects ba.scd on Gnjaniti but intf'vmodiato betAvern it 
aud Kfijasthrmi. Another 1;7 per cent, speak Hi'ilwi or Rfingrl ; the 
former is one of tho four main groups of llaj.'xsthfini (the rcinainiug 
three being McwfitJ, .Taipuri and Idarwari) and, when sjiokcn by Efij- 
piibs, is much mixed wit h iMarwnrl forms and is called llangri. 

Of c.astc.s and tribes the I'ollowing were most numerous at the 
last census: — Birds (10-l-,329); KnnbTs (11,037); Bnihmans (9,601.); 
Hahajans (0,849); Rajputs (4,907); and Chnmrir.s (3,061). 

The Bliil.s formed sixty-tlu'cc per eent. of tho total population 
and are found throughout tho .State, but. the forest-clad country in 
the east, north aud parts of the south is specially favoured by them. 
They were till recently notorious, not only in their native land biit in 
all the surrounding States, for their lawless habits, and tlni Darbar, 
thinking apparently that their ca.so was hopele^ss, made no senous 
oflbrt lo restrain them. The //iM'unfZcw’s, as tho district oflicoi’s wore 
called, sh.ircd in the proceeds of their crimes and “ fostered dacoitics 
while protending to combat them,” with tho result that at the annual 
border courts Banswara was almo.st always mulcted iu heavy damages 
for robberies committed by its Bhil subjects. In the IcJialsa villages 
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recently surveyed they were found to hold thirty-seven per cent, of 
the cultivation, and in the nnsurveyed villages they held practically 
the whole of the land, but as agriculturists they are neither hard 
working nor skilful, and their efforts generally do not extend heyond 
tilling enough land to enable them to pay the revenue and fill their 
bins Nvith maize-cobs. A separate account of this aboriginal tribe will 
be found in Part V. infra. 

Tbo Kunbis or Patels formed about per cent, of the popula-* 
tion and were specially prominent in the central and western tracts. 
They are as a rule fairly affluent and live in comfortable liouses. In 
the sui’ve 3 'ed villages they hold one-third of the cultivated ai’ca, are 
excellent tenants, and are universally rocogni.secl as the most expert 
agriculturists in tlic St.ate, 

The Brfihmans (nearly six per cent, of the population) are priests, 
traders, cultivators and holders of rcvcnnc-frco lands. The 
agiiculturists are mostly well-to-do and are found in the same parts as 
the Kunbis : many of them supplement their income by going away 
in the winter to some of the large industrial towns in tlio Bombay 
Presidency where they serve as water-bearers, returning to the , Stale 
in time for the autumn sowings. 

The Mahfijans or Banius arc tmders, money-lenders and agricul- 
turists ; the principal subdivisions of the caste found in Bfinswara are 
Nima and Narsinghpura. 

The Rajputs aro mostly of the Sesodia and Chanhun clans and 
hold liuid cither as jdgTrclars or as ordinary ryot% while some are in 
State or private service. From the nobles downwards they are heavily 
in debt, and as cultivators they are indiffci’cnt. 

Other fairly numerous castes, such .ns the Cliamfirs, Kalfils and 
Balais, combine agriculture with their own particular trade or calling. 

At the last census more than sixty-three per cent, of the people 
were Animists, nesiiiy thirtj'-one per cent, Hindus, and the remainder 
Jains or Slusalmfins. The Animists were mostly Bhils aud their belief 
has already (pages I37-3S) been defined; the numerous sects of Hindu.s 
were not recorded, but Saivas, Silktas .nntl Vaishnavas arc all found. 
Of the 5,202 Jains, nearly eighty-eight per cent, belonged to tbo 
*Digambara, eight to the *^Dhunrlia, and four per cent, to the 
*Swetrunbara division ; while of the Musalmfins two-thirds were 
*SunnTs and the rest *Shiahs. 

About sixty-seven per cent, of the people returned some form of 
agi'iculturc as their principal means of subsistence, and another eight 
per cent, wore general labourers. The industrial population .amounted 
to 14^ per cent., and the provision of food and drink gave emplo^-mcnt 
to six per cent. The commercial and professional classes wore poorly 
represented, cspecialty the former, and together formed loss tli.an li 
per cent, of the entire population. 

In the matter of food, dress, dwellings, disposal of dead, and 
nomcncl.atiu’c, there is little to add to what has alrcad}’ been written 


* Dosoribcil at ptigo 3S utiprn. 
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(pages 39-41 and 139 supra). The Bhils live in isolalcd liuts, family 
by i’ainily, instead of in the ordinary cluster of habitations which foi’iii 
a village ; tlic}' wear a scant}' dhoti round their loins and a dirty piece 
of cloth round their hcvad, and their staple food is maiv.c, rice, inferior 
millets, and sometimes gj-am. '.rheir women wear petticoat and 
bodice, and brass rings on their legs extending from the knee to the 
ankle, as -well as bangles of brass, glass or lac. 
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In the comparatively level cotmtiy in the west and south the 
prevailing .soil is of <t. grey colour, more or lcs.s mixed ■with sand and 
extremely fertile when inigatcd or when retaining the necessary 
amount of moisture; it is called hhitri and is the best in the State. 
To the south-west of Banswara town, and at a distance of from five to 
fourteen miles limn it, is a nearly continuous stretch of black cotton 
soil (jcdli) uhich produces excellent spring crops if irrigation is avail- 
able or if the rainfall has been adequate, but it loses its moisture 
much more rapidly than the gi’c}’ variety and is on the whole inferior 
to it. Immctliatcly to the west and north-west of the capital, as also 
in tlie north-east of the Sbito, the predominating soil is of a reddish 
colour (led), which soinctiiuos degenerates into a kind of gravel and is 
not as fortilo as either the gi-ey or the black. A fourth variety, locally 
linown as bomngi or two-coloured, is a mixture of bhwi'i and bUi 
and in point of value varies according as the one or other is the chief 
component. Xu the eastern forest-clad tiuct all the above soils arc 
found much intenninglcd; soiuetimcs the black kind is low-lying and 
rich and yields the better crops; in the adjoining vilhige the bentugi 
will take first place; while in o ihirrl cst.^te the grey is manifestly 
superior. 

At the Te-O'it pcfthiiH iit the cods were uionped into i.Iitcc main 

clnpsc'' — kOfi, ’'n'- A'.ii'i and hhriri, <bo 1-)S’ inclndijio tho icd ns .icfi as 
the gi y >aviei,v— ami mi'c ui'«c ’iMcd, namelj Jcdrb’r ov peer 
and stony lsi"0 • puiv <•, o’ 1»"d which if r”’ted for one or more ^’enrs 
aflcr a crop hio lieon 1 tkon from it; and g<jr'<.oil oi; land r-ituated 
Avithin the hod of •» tank, ‘.ailed i'ol'>'n in I^Ongm par. Tnthc villages 
bi'oughfc uoilov pehtli'innut the .•■sfiil of the ‘.ultivatcd are'’, -was classified 
as above, and it vas ibun<l i.hat !'J,riri oroujiicd 'J.7 per ccTit., h'.:xtv(ji 
more than 2l>, kvli bcLwc'.n 19 and 20, pifomn konho.^' nearlj 1.1.',-, 
n.\\6. gSA'aotl almost two p- r ,(ut. Tart h:;r, about GO per cent, of the 
black, 54) of the beranyi .and 4‘J< ol the grey vai’inb} were classed as 
of .superior quality. 

Agricultural operations are of the usual .simpie kind. XJ>e land is 
grncrally ploughed twice, after Avhich the clods arc broken up by a, 
heavy beam drugged over the field by a pair of oi.en; the seed is sown' 
by means of a bamboo drill attached to tire rear of the plough in the 
case of wheat, giura and maize, and broadcast in that of other ci’ops. 
For maize, however, there is rarely more than one ploughing, and the 
clod-crusher is not used. Crojrs as a rule arc grown in rotation in order 
to save the soil from becoming exhausted, but the Bhils sow the plots 
of land round then; habitations Avith maize year after year and, Avheu 
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the oittrtura shows signs of deterioration, move, liut and all, to some 
other spot ; they also practise the wcikir or walra system of cultivation, 
which is so injiirions to the forests and has been described at pages 
42-4-53, The dung of cattle and camels is not tised as fuel but is applied 
to 1,ho land, arid in some of the outlying fields hemp is grown as a 
fertiliser. 

Nearly sixty-eight per cent, of the people wore returned in 1901 
ns de))endont on pasture and agriculture, and the actual workers 
numbered about. fort 3 ’-scvon per cent, of the male and foi’tj'-six per 
cent, of tlic female po]iula1,ion of the State. The principal cultivators 
are KnnbTs, Bifilnnans, Bhils and Bhois; the last correspond to the 
ICahAvs of noi-tliorji Inrlia and are .skilful gardeners. 

7\gricull.nral statistics arc available only for the 186 surveyed vil- 
lages and for the j-ear 1 904-05, which was unfortunately one of scanty 
rainfall. A large extent of land, which had been ploughed ready to 
be sown with wlioat, gram and other spring crops, was loft fallow — see 
Tabic No. XXXIV in Vol. JI. R. — and if this he included, the total 
area cu]f,ivat(!fl was 40,0534 acres or seven tj'-two square miles, of which 
!I,Gn4 sicros wore cro])ped more l.lian once, thus giving the not area 
cropped as 44,5340 acres or noavl}’ seventy square miles. Nothing is 
known of the amount of cultivation in the remaining Jchtilaa villages 
or in the jufffr and mnOfi o.states. 

Accoixling to the figures for the survcj’cd villages, the hharlf^ or 
autumn crops cover an area nearly' four times as large as tlio vcibi or 
spring crops, and this, as in Dungai’pnr. is duo partly to insufficiency 
of irrigation and jiai-tly to the f.icl that in the Bhil villages there are 
hardly ati^* .spring crojis, though a little gram is .sown ivlien tho rains 
have been heav)' enough to keep the ground moist till November. 

The princijial spiing crops are wheat and gram. Baric}*, mrson or 
mustard {Brnmca rampc-slria), poppy, clra or cumin-seed (Ciimi- 
nuvi cymitiuvi), and garden produce occupy comparatively insigni- 
ficant jn’o.is. Of autumn crops, in.aize is by far the most important, 
and in l.lic .surve}cd village.s occupied more 1,han half of the cultivated 
area j next come iiC {Scuumvm iwlicti-m) and rice with seventeen 
and cloven per cent, respectively. Then follow a group of minor 
millets, such as mal (Klcinimc coracaiuC ) — ^grown only in tho west — 
hjflrn (Paspafuvi ffc}'ohicidoiuvi),hcri (Panicuni miliacewm), and 
hfifti (P. entayoUi), occupying nearly ten per cent., and pulses like 
iml (Platffiiolns rfidiniita), mfenff (P. mmiyo), goioar^ {Cyanopsia 
pwrolioidca), and I'hulnl {Dolichos hijioriia), about six per cent. 
Hemj) (C rotolfiria jimeea) was found in 825 acres, sugar-cane in 
27(5, and cotton in 229 acres. Sugar-cane and chillies are grown only 
in the .superior village, s, while cotton is cultivated practically only on 
black soil. 

The piincipal vegetables are hrvnjdl or the egg-plant {Soktnuin 
'indo'ngt/na), yam, sweo(. potato, cabbage, onion, garlic, and a number 
of the gourd and cucumber family, while the fruits include the mango, 
wnhnu,, woo(l-a])plc, cnstard-ajjjilu, jdantain, pomegranate, melon, 
niulboriy, liortiviht (Carissa curemdas), lime, fig, and pear. 
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Cattle etc, In the cenl.rnl jviul western treers the people nro fortnn.Tto in 
possessing woll-hrerl nnd hoiilth}' cattle, ])robahly connected with the 
famous Gujnrrifc stock, hut the Bhils have t.n ho content with a poorer 
type of plougii-hulloek. and in villages no.ar the forests the climate 
scorns to ntfecl. the health and stamina of hulloeks and cows, though 
bnlTalops thrive well enough. Tn tlui stirveyoil villages the plough - 
c,at.tle numbered n.7S2, or snflicient for present njfiniremenls, and 
other cattle, including sheep and goats, 07,^121 ; in the llhil villages, 
on the other hand, there is a great scarcity i)r plongh-hnllneks, and the 
Darhar is endeavouring to .supply the deneioney hy giving irtblvi 
advances. The I'aniAs mnko a handsome ])mfit hy lending hnllocks 
to tho Bhils at from IN. (i to IN. 7-S per animal for tie* anfunin .sea- 
son, and at a rednec'd rate for the rnhi when there is loss ihMiiand. 
Bntlalocs .".re alsu soI«l on the insftilincni. system, the purchaser 
h.aving to supply (he llama with ;//n at a lixc'd ]»rico until tin* value 
of the animal lias heen recovered. The manufacture of///M fur export 
forms an impoitaiit industry suh'.Mi.'uy In agiieulture. (touts jire 
kept in large numlier.s hy the IJiuK iiml .''lu'op hy wanileriug sliejdii'vd.s, 
mIu'Io the Itohi'iris go in extensively ti»r camel hreeding and p.iy to the 
Darhar one camel for every hniulred gm’/ed. 'riu- majority of the 
jionies found in tlie State ate imported from Ahimnlilhrid. The 
onlinarv jtrices of tlm various unim.ds an* repoited to hf»: — .sheep or 
g<iat IN. 2 to IN. o: row IN. 20 to IN. -H): hulloek IN. *10 to IN. isO; 
pony IN. 2*1 to Ks lOO; and Initl’alo IN. 15 lo IN*. 25 fora mail* and 
Bs. .'50 to IN. 100 for a female. 

Ircigiitinn. '['he total irrigated area of the surveyed villago.s in 31*01-05 was 
onl_v 2, CIO .icres m- six per cent, of the entire are.t enlf ivatefl, .ind as 
that year was oiu' of di-licieni, minfall.a field was cojV'idered a.s iriigat- 
ed if it h.ad reei iverl \\nter during any om* or num* of the ycar.s li*02- 
IKl to innj-O,'). Of these 2(iin acres, .sixty-(»ne per cent, were irrigat- 
ed from tanks, ne.'irly thirty from wells and nine fn.m other .snmee.s. 
namely from the smaller streain.s. A long s-'i ie.s of prosperous vears, 
iiitcmipt<*d only in 1S77-7S, and a modenite fOir-Miient h.-id 'made 
the culu\aloi-s inditVereiU to the ndv.nitage.s of iiug.t’ion, hut the 
recent famines and years of short niinfall have lo\vJ*red ilii* v.it«*r- 
level jind diied up the noils .ntid l.'mk^ .-(iid the jreopli* .-tre heginning 
to appreciate what a secure na(<*i-suj>ply, availahl'* for the iiriga- 
tion of the crops, means to a village. ’ It i.s new pro]«t.';ed tltiti 
any o't/ot con.st meting a new well oi* tank .sh.-dl not h.ue tho land 
irrigated thorcfnim. and Irenteil as dry at tli'* pivst-nt sr'ltlement, 
assessed nt wet rato.s f.tr a pi'riod of twenty ycai>. and it is hoped in 
this way lo oncomage the enrryittg out »*f new irrigation pii»jee{- 
T.snks. There are .said to la* ahmit 3 .50 tanks in tho Wat/sri territory and ovi*r 

100 in the //tg/i/' e.statcs but in none are iheri* ])roper .sluic« •<, and 
many are lying brcacln*d ;ind out of nliile others .nre .su 

.shallow that they arc used only fi>r watering cattle. Jrrigation is 
c.aniod on chiefly by meams of a lift, called hifCnnh': it* con^ist'j f.f a 
hollnwcd-oul trunk of a tree, genomlly a palm, built nj> like a.see-.'jaw, 
with one end lying i n t he v.-.U er and t he other on t he sliore, 'J'he la tf er 
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exircniity is forcil)ly dcpj'essod by throe or four men, and the water thus 
escapes into a cliannel jwopared for it and is conveyed to the fields ; 
this system lias the merit of preventing waste, but it would probably 
bo better to fix ii’on sluices, at any rate in the larger tanks. 

The total number of wells used for iirigation in the 18G surveyed 
villages is said to bo but 2G0 (128 masonry and 141 kachclui), and in the 
255 unsuiTcyod (JJhil) villages only 70. The depth of the water below 
the surface averages twenty-two feet, and the area irrigated per well 
is about three acres, In the better villages the Persian wheel is used, 
but in the backward and jungle tmets the water is raised by means 
of a lift with an earthen vessel or leathern bag. A masonry well costs 
about Rs. 600, and an unlincd or kachchd one Rs. 100 or less. 

In the hhdlm area the actual cultivator of the soil holds 
direct from the Darbilr exce])t in a few villages in the south where 
the headmen, in one c.aso a Rajput and in the others Labhanas, arc 
found holding on a sort of caminddri tenure. I’liis privilege appears 
. to have been acquired in fonner da 3 -s when the villages formed paiis of 
jdglT estates, and the rights of the headmen have been respected at 
the present settlement. With this exception, rents in the proper sense 
of the term exist onl}' in ^Ciglv and mudfi estates, and are paid cither 
in cash or in kind. 

The average monthly wages at the present time arc approximately ; 
ngi’icultural labourer Rs. H-G toRs, 4; home-keeper Rs. 4 ; blacksmith 
Rs. 8 ; and masons and cfirpontor.s Rs. ]0 or more. Wages are said to 
have risen slightly since .Inly IHOl, when Imperial currency took the 
place of the depreciated Si'dim iShfilii coinage. In the village!?, hired 
labourens are sometimes paid in kind at the rate of about two seers of 
maize diiily. 

Prices arc liitblo to .strongly marked llucluations ; they rule low 
when the h.arvesls havtj been good both in Bfinswrira and adjacent 
territories as the distance from the milw.'iy makes the export of grain 
expensive, but when high prices juevailing elsewhere would have 
encouraged export, the policy of the Darbar in the past was to forbid 
the gmin-clcnlerK to scikI their stocks out of the country in oi-dcr that, 
in the ini crests of locid consumers, ))rices might remain low. Table 
Is'o. XXXV in \’'ol. ]J. R. .sliow.s the average i-etail prices of staple food 
grains and rice at the eapitid during the last twelve years. The 
Settlement Report gives a list of the average prices at which the culti- 
vators have, during- the last sixteen year's, been able to dispose of their 
sui'idus jrroducc, and the figures give the following results : — wheat, 
ranging from 7 j bo 31 .‘^cers per rupee witir an average of 1 7 ; gram, 
81 to 50 seers, aveingo 23i ; maize, 71- to 56 seers, aver’ago 26; rice 
(husked), lU to 44 seei-s, average 23^; and tml, 11 to 26 seers with 
ail average of 18 seers per rupee. 

Id ore than half of the State is covered with juuglc, the forests 
being most dense in the north-east. 'J'hc principal trees arc teak 
(Tectona rjvawUs), blackwood {IXdbmjia latifolia), sMsham {D, 
sissoo), ebony {Dioqujfos iomentosa), j>Tpal (Ficus religiosa), 
haldi(> (jtidinu cordiJ'oUu), mlav (Bosivcllia (kurlfcra), dudk (BvAca 
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froTtdosa),dhao{Anoycissii8 pcnilula), mid Iwlomh {A nlhoccplittUiit 
cadamha), "but the more valuable vnviobios are not very abundant.. 
Nothing has been done in the pa^t to preserve the forests; the young 
teak lias been cut down directly it g.ained any nuirkct value as a jiosi, 
and all kinds of trpo.s except those bearing fruit or deemed sacred have 
boon rufchlcs.sl 3 ' burnt or Jollod !)}• tho Bliil.s wlionever (hey ivished to 
cultivate .a new plot of ground or make a little money by the sale of 
greenwood. The fruit-trees include tho mango {Mnvyi'frra ’Indira) 
and the 'mahu<l(Jio8sia lofifolia) ; the date-p.alm {Plm u i.r. .si/fiv s/j’/.v) 
is to be found in all low-hdnggrouml.and the h:imhoo{Drvdro('(t[<nn’U8 
strichis) in the hill.s. The minor jirodiicc consists of gra^-s, honey, 
wax and gum. 

The Slate h:is hitherto derived little or no rovcmie from its 
forests, but tho services of a tmined I’orc.'Jt Otiicer have jupMu.-en 
secured jointly hy the Ihlnswam, iJung.'irpur and Pariribgaih Darbars, 
and it is intoiuled to m.ark ufl'cert.ain tracts as reserved, and ajijioint 
a suitable stall' to prevent w-asteful cutting of timlx-r and to keep 
down fires. The difiienltie.s will, however, be eonsiderabh; ;is many 
of the Jlliils, who are incorrigible in thc.?e inaltciv. live in the hc;irt 
of the best forests. 

The mineral productions .mo unimporlant. Legend relates that 
gold was in ancient times fonmlal Talwfim in the ci-ntre nf tlie .State, 
and the remains of extensive iron mines e.xist both there anti at 
Khamcm and Lohuria in the north and norlli-w.-.st l•l^pl‘cti\vly, but 
they have not been worked for inany yem>. Tin- tpiurru s tit. 'Jalwar.i 
and Chluneh, and at Awaljnira, further to tlie mu ih-wesl, yield a 
bard white stone fairly suit.able for building, but the out-uun is 
small. ]jiine.slune is found at .se\enil plaeo^, but ii lUiiv Used loc; illy 
for ninkmu lime. 

J-he manufiu’turo.s jiro priinithe aiul ciuiiist of t'o;u>e coitou 
cloths called khOdi, a lilih* ^il\e^ jewelh’ry, bni'.:'. and e\>pjier (U'lui- 
incnts Avorn chiolly by lUiil women, latapiered b.ingK"., ami wi.oilen 
toy.s, bedsteads and slick.s, 

Tliotx: is a considerable c.xport tuide \Mth MAlua and tJuiar.'it in 
gitiin, »//<<, opium, .s'piee.s )mihnii ilowei>, t imher and other pn*duft« 
of the jungle. The iinjiorl.s inelmlc )iieee-gin.td«-. salt, tobacco, brai..« 
and copper utensils, .sugar, oil and cocoamits. Tlie ]irineip:il contn*- 
of trade sire LfinsAviini town (where :i lair. call.:d the llaj Itajeshwar, 
is hold yearly in October) and Knslifilgatji, ami the Itadets are chiolly 
Llahfijans and IJohras,. 'Xhc custom.^ revonno, derived irom iinjiort, 
export and tran.sit-dntios. avcrage.s ahoni Us. 40,000 a year. 

is iio lailway in ihu State, tlie iK‘.’iro>i. stations being 
Lanili and Ivatlain on the Uajjiuirnia-^bilMri line on the east, 
Tir^ I’hc CJodhiu-ikitIrnn braneli to the south-east. 

Metalled ro.ids are uiiktinwn and llic main highways are little 
better than cart-tracks. U he jivincijial of these connect the capital 
AYilh lanfihgaib on tho north-east; Sailann, Nfimli and IbitiSm 
on the oast : Ivfilinjara, llliopafpr.m at.d .liuilt>d to (lu* souih ami 
sonth-wfc.st ; Talwiim, Arthunn and Clnlirtkot to the wo-t; .'t^r.gviint, 
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1 )rMtp;arj»iir, L.jiiriria atn) {<» ilK' icilh-Vitv-! ; at (i 

Kliniiicra anil ilif- I'liitijtur Sta;*** <in tha nnrifi. A -j }‘"-t 

ami nilir-,* i- iimiui-iinril :•« ‘ho f ijnl.-.S, anti ]•"'■' 

ofUri-'i caif.; at Chlur.fh, < i:\viii a’l^l Kiishal".!!!!. 

No r*'Cnnh (■"intr ol‘ any soV‘ !\ f.iiiiino -avo (li.t* of 
but' lS(il, IS'Ci”), nn'l b^TT-T-S v.ora yvivsot .-'i-m’ii.y t'ld nio|i 

prio'*.'-*, Ju l'S77, tho ri'ntil’.li a^viii; i.no-thinl of tin- tn- taj:.'. t he 
antninn la-irv-vt wa.s vi-iy poos*, nmi lii< )v wa*! givat tli"! amnn;^ 
Iho IjIuIs and lower (•la<;«<“!. 'J'hc lri:a-''.iry b'liii" l•lllpty. l!ii- D.ui.ar 
hiid lo Itonow Kx •''0.000 frotn <iovi rtiMsenl to t-nalilii it. to cany on 
the adminKtiMUon and blarl relit'f mi'.ivtji , Tin: !;ri.tor con^i^-t- d of 
the Oitii'-tnicilion of new wcl!« and th-- repair of oitl one-: a lirt^o 
ntnnber of Jiycd and heIplos'< pcojiL* wore Mippitrt' d by jn-u'.ib; otinniy 
al the cajiilal, and llie arratit'ctnont'? generally 'acre fk-saribed a." 
satisliietoiy. 

TliC fitnine of l.S99*100() was caubul by dt fici* nt rainfall, otdy 
aboni fimrleon incho:: being received tiir.-mghoul Llv year ISf'ibof 
which ncail^* Jit’,’ fell in *11)11(3. The urgent rn'i'd "S tiie jv-ojile for 
relief v.-a.s; not at ilrst tccogniFed ; works wt-iv Mid to haw beoii f-i.iri- 
<jd in November ami Jkcenibur 1SS)9, but no truce of them rt-maim'd, 

, * 11)11 ih'3 nundairs rotmiied as oniplujid lliero<.'n were not coU'-iden tl 
rdiiibk*. NtJihing was done to help the JJhi! ]'*ipu!alion. and tin* 
result was ilmt crime assumed alarming j)r<*poiii(/us :ind rolibt r\ with 
violeiieo bei-iime C'linmon. A jioor-lmu.sc e.viste*! .it the eapn.d bat, 
owing to filth !ind general neglect, it was usi.le.s'% 

JlaUi'r.s remained m this uncitisfactory condition till .May IDOO, 
when relit f works and kitchens won* started throughout the iState, a 
jicw ])t)or-hou.se wa.s osUibli.shcd at the capital, a(h-nici.< wen given lo 
cultivators, and grain was largely import ctl. Jlclvccn -May ami 
,S(’j)1 ember, when ojicratioii.s coised, more than SijO.OOU umt.-' v.eio 
relieved on works (^eliieliy repair.'! to tanks and ilu- eoimtiiici ioii of 
hachckCi roatls) and Ja-J,0UU gniiuiiously, at a total co.'>i to tin. IJar- 
bar of nearly i’s. ^9,000; in addition, MispeiiMoii'- of lainl rcviniuc 
amoiuilcd tti 11s. i'^Icovi advance-' to le*. Id »‘t9, aii'! about 

Its, •J'.^iOOO, received iVotn tbe cotninilieu of the Indian I'ainiiie (Jaan- 
tabk; Ivolief h’uiid, were spent in providing tla- agnciUiMisf-* with 
cattle, seed, eie., iitid in giving them geiicn.lly a Iresli start m iiie. 
No .statklics of iiiortaliiy are available, Init ibe dealh-mtc wa.-^ ]n^dJer 
lliaii it should Imvc been aiiiuiig human beiiiga. it vva.s esinuamd 
that from iilicoii to tvvonty-Jivc per cent. ol the JJhiK and imm 
Ihirtv to Jifiv per cent. ol liic cuttle parisheil. Joe Ku-abalgaiu 
c.siato was less .severely idioctovl, ami gniss was^ obtainable in the 
iunglcs. U’ho llao spent Ks, C,>’500 on direct reliel. reuiitted the Inntl 
revenue, and advanced R-. ilifOOO lo his agricultunsis who wcr«-’ bli- 
ther assislt'd by a grant of Rs, (>,00() irom tho Jmlian I’fUninc blind. 

As in Dungiirpur. the more leceiit fumne oi lUUl't*- V'U'i one 
nlinost n.s much to a plague of rats as lo deiicicnl aii-J b-ully dt-Ui- 
btiti-d rainial! r2'2 incb. 'i: there was bovwvvr, n- '.vimity -'f le<id.,r. 
M.vrc than ‘bh'i.buy units weie relieved on vverk^ or iu luor-hyuceg 
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between November ] 001 and September 1002, and the total cost to 
the DiU’bilr, iucludii\£j in7:noi advances (l^s. 15,n00) and roniissions 
and suspensions of land revmino (Ks. 50,000), was nt;arly n lalch. A 
further sum of Ks. 9,000 was received frmn tlid l) 0 !ird of mnnapfc- 
ment of the Indian Pi'ojdes’ J'^amino belief M’nist and spent in 
purcliasing bullocks, seed, etc., for the agriculturists. 



CHAPTER V. 


Administrative. 

Since the 11th Januaiy 1906, when Maharawal Shambhu Singh 
received ruling powers, the administration has been in the hands of 
His Highness who is assisted by a Kamd^ and a Council. The 
K^ndar exercises general control over the various departments, such 
as the Accounts, Customs, Judicical, Police, Revenue, etc., and each 
department has its own responsible head. The kJidlsa portion of the 
SUte was till recently divided into a Sad/r talisll under a tahsild&r 
with headquarters at the capital, and two subordinate taJtsils, called 
respectively the northern and the southern, and each under a nccib- 
ialisild&r, one of whom resided at Bhnngra and the other at Kalin- 
jara. A change has, however, just been made ; the talisils have been 
abolished, and the entire khdlsa area is now under a Revenue Officer 
with an assistant and seventeen 'paiwa/ris, each of the last being for 
revenue purposes in charge of a ciinlo of villages. 

The judicial machineiy was formerly of the rudest kind. The 
thanadara imposed fines for potty offences, but their main duty was 
to arrest accused persons, hold a preliminary cnquiiy, and fonvard the 
cases to the capital. The powers of the Faujcldr wore similar, and 
in this way all criminal cases were decided by the KCvmdCvr, subject, 
at uncertain periods, to the approval or otherwise of the Maharawal. 
The punishment awarded was usually compensation to the com- 
plainant and a fine to the State, with imprisonment until the amount 
was paid or security given. Imprisonment as a means of punishment 
did not find favour. The bulk of the civil suits were decided by 
jianchdyat, a tribunal well-adapted to the feelings of the people as 
the awards generally gave satisl'action. 

Under the S 3 'stem recently introduced, the Revenue Officer and 
his Assistant are respectively second and third class magistrates and 
dispose of civil suits not exceeding Rs. 100 in value. Appeals against 
their decisions lie to the FciAijdCir who has first class magisterial 
powers and can try civil suits not exceeding Rs. 10,000 in v.alue. 
The highest court in the State is the Council ; it hears appeals from 
the orders of the Faujdar and disiioses of all coses (civil or criminal) 
that arc beyond his powers, as well as all important cases such as 
those in which the first class nobles arc concerned. For the present, 
death sentences require the confirmation of the Governor General’s 
Agent in Rajputana. Several of the leading jagirdora have been 
given second or third class magisterial powci-s within their respective 
estates, and appeals against their decisions lie to the Faujda/r. The 
Rao of Kushfilgarh is, however, independent of the Darbar in these 
matters, and his powers are described at page 191 infra, 
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Finance. Of the revenue of the State in olden days very little is Itnowi. 

According to Sutherland, it was one lakh in 1839 (in addition to a 
similar sum secured hy tlie nobles) and three lakhs in 1825 ; but 
Malcolm gave the following estimates " made from data which, though 
perhaps imperfect, arc sufficiently correct to give a good idea of tTie 
gross amount,” namely Ks. 2,49,438 in 1819 and five lakhs in 1824. 
Tho methods of taxation were in principle the same as those in Diin- 
garpur (described at pages 147-48 sitiira) but “on the whole more 
simple and less burthensome.” The yearly receipts and disbumcments, 
as given in the annual administration reports from 3805 to 3901, arc 
not necessarily accurate but, such ns they are, they .show that tho 
annual kluiha revenue mnged between two nntl llircc lakhs in the 
Sfilim Sluihi currency, while the expenditure usually oxcoeded tlie 
income with the result that, including arre.ars tif tribute due to 
Government and loans necessitated bj' famine, the debts amounted to 
more than three lakhs of British rupec.'s. Since the State came under 
management in 3902 those debts have been reiluced to just under 
two lakhs, and until fair seasons should be liquidated by 1912-33. 
The Government of India is the sole creditor. 

At the prc.sent time the oitliimry hliCilm revenue is about 
Rs, 1,75,000 a year, derived chiefly from the land (Rs. 85,000), cus- 
toms-duties (H.s. 40,000), tribute from jogvrihlrn (Rs. 15,000), excise 
(Ils. 10.000), and judicial court-fees and fines (Rs. 5,000) ; while the 
normal expenditure is about Rs. 1,35,000, the main items being co.'st of 
administ.mtion, including the Revenue, Cnstams, dudicial and Excise 
departments, Rs. 32,000 ; privy pui-se Jind allowances to the memboi’s of 
the ruling fainil)’ Rs. 27,000 ; police and palace-guards Rs. 25,000 ; 
tribute to Govenunent Rs. 22,500 ; and Public Wi>rk.s Rs. 7,000. With 
goitd luanagement tho income should increase under land, excise, 
judicial and forests, and larger nllotincnts towards works of public 
utility, cducali<m, agricultumi advances, etc., will then be po.‘'sible. 

The annual income of the jiigtrdOrii, including those .‘iubordiuaic 
to the Rao of Kushfilg?\rh, is roughly estimated at R.s. 1,3({.000, and 
of tho mwfidCirs, including those in Knshfdgarh, at R.s. 54,000. Tho 
gross revenues of the entire Stale may thus be said to bo about 31 
lakhs a year. 

Coinnge. Thc only coins known to have been minted in Banswura arc 

tho Lnchhmnn Slmhi fui-'id and .silver pieces, both called after the 
late eliief. The former -wore worth about ouc-ciglith of a British 
nima and ■weighed 120 grains, but it is not known exactly when they 
were first struck. Thc .silver coin.s consisted of rupee, eight-anna aiul 
four-anna pieces, ■»vcre minted from 1870 onwards for thc purpose of 
presentation to Bifilunaiis, and were inscribed on cither side ■with 
cabal;.jtic chametere, the meaning of which was said to have been 
knomi only to Jlaharawal Lnchlnnan Singh. Thc.'^c coins were of 
pure silver — the rupee being wortli from twelve to thirteen Imperial 
annas — and arc now rare. Some specimens of thc Sfilira Shfihi rupee 
of the Partabgavh State bear thc words cctrabBdns, and this has given 
rise to thc suggestion that they were minted at Bauswara. 
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The silver coins in general use hero up to 1904 wore those known 
ns SfiHin Slifilu and, for reasons given at. pngo 148, they depreciated 
to such nn oxtonl. thni. it Ava-s decided to demonetise them and intro- 
duce Im])orial cuiTency in their stead. As in the ca.se of Dungarpur, 
the Government of India agreed to give, up to a limited amount, 100 
Imperial in exchange for 200 vSi'dim Shahi rupec.s — this being the 
average rate of exchange during the six months ending with the 31st 
^larch 1904 — and. in accordance with a notification previouslj'^ issued, 
the convention operations lasted from the 1st April to the 30th June; 
but the actual market, nitcs during these three months were more 
favourable to holders, and the restdt was that only 202 Salim SluTlii 
rupees were tendered for conversion at the rate fixed by Government. 
Tims, though the.so coins still largely circulate among the people, they 
are not. recognise«l as money hy the Darhar, and in all State transac- 
tions the British currency has, since the 1st July 1904, been the sole 
legal lender. 

The principal tenures found in the State are jnglr, imutfi or 
(Ihftrmfuht , and I.'hdhn ; and, dealing only with entire villages, there 
are 9-18* in t.he first, 127 in the second, .and 458 in the third of these 
classes. 

A large ])arl. of the hand has gradually passed into the i)OBsession 
of Bajput ;)(l<f7i‘(7f7rf> in return for assistance given to the Darhar in 
times of trouble, or .as marks of personal favour and in consideration 
of services being reudorc<l in the future. Thus, o.\ tensive blocks in the 
south-east and south arc occupied hy Khandti nud Knshalgarh, while 
the whole eouiitiy to the srml.h aud west of the Anas river is held hy 
Garhi, Bhrdtia.and a few minor Thfikurs. Indeed, h»it for the accident 
that the Bhopatpura estate to the south of Killinjara was supposed to 
he under a curae and was t.h(Mcfore given up by the Thriknr who hold 
it, the wliole of the southern portion of the Stale would now ho jagir. 
Again, in the level and highly cultivated western and central tracts, the 
villages of the nobles exceed in number and extent, those in the hands 
of the D.irhar, and it is only in the wild and hilly country in the north 
and en.st that the land is still mainly I’Jndm. Tho jagirdiirs may ho 
grouped into three ela.'i.ses, namely the first class or Sohh (now num- 
bering twelve, a list of whom is given in T.ahle No. XXX^T in Vol. II, 
B.), the second class or Unllls, and the tliinl class or minor Thalcurs 
(fld.vhl-lKinrh). All p.ay a yearly tribute {(a.nf:a), and have to assist 
tile Darhar with their entire resources wlien called on, besides liaving 
to attend on the chief on certain ceremonial occasions. Tho custom us 
regards alienation of jiorl ions of an estsile or adoption hy a jagtnidr 
who, ha.s no son is the same as in Dungarpur, i.c. the previous sanc- 
tion of the D.'irhar is always required. 

Lands are granted on the mvdfi. or dharmadit tenure to Brfihmans, 
hards and temples from mof.ivc.s of charity or religion ; the holders 
pay neither revenue nor tribute to the State, but have not tho power 

* TCimli.'iIgftrh h.is heen tronf rd as jiiglr, with tho exception of tl» 20 villages wliich 
tho Uao 1ms griintisl on tlio mnilfi lonui-f. 
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to alien.ate. Adoption is permitted mth the ^V^itt'en sanfttion of the 
Darhav and must he from among the lineal descendants of the original 
grantee. Lastly, any jcigw or tmiaji estate is resumable for a grave 
political offence. 

In the klialsa area, except in a very few villages in the south'where 
the headmen hold on a sort of ecviMnda/ri tenure, the sj^stem is 
ryotwa/ri. The cultivator, so long as he pays the revenue due, is left 
in undisturbed possession of his holding and has the light of mortgag- 
ing, but not of selling, it. ^ 

The land revenue has hitherto been collected according to either 
the asam? harar or the HicIm system. Under the former, the 
oidmacldr or other subordinate revenue official proceeded to a village 
and, guided by the traditional amount dne therefrom, by the out-turn 
of the previous harvest generally, the number of deaths among the 
cultivators, the arrival of new tenants, etc,, in due course arrived 
at a conclusion as to what the assessment for the year should be. No 
inspection of the fields or condition of the crops was made. The 
village expenses, the headman’s fees and a number of pett 3 '' dues of 
all kmds were added to the assessment, and the official, the headman 
and the local money-lender proceeded to divide up the lump sum 
among the different holdings or groups of tenants, land temporarily 
left fallow being treated as cultivated. This having been settled, the 
nannadeb' summoned the ryots, told them what they would have to 
pay, and took his departure, leaving a copy of the detailed list -with 
the headman. The villagers subsequently paid their revenue, either in 
cash or more often by a promissory note fiirora their money-lender 
drawn on one of the bankem at the capital, and it was the almost 
invariable custom for the entire demand of the year to be collected 
after the autumn crops had been gathered. 

Where the thelcd or lease system was in force, the revenue official 
merely determined the total sum due from the village and told the 
headman to pay it at the thdna or tahsil; he did not concern himself 
with the distribution of the assessment among the variotis holdings. 
Sometimes a portion of the revenue was realised in kind, the share 
taken being supposed to be one-sixteenth of the gross produce, and 
the grain obtained in this way was sent to the Maharawal’s kothar 
or commissariat store. In the course of enquiries made in 1902 it 
was ascertained that no less than sixty-eight miscellaneous dues had 
in process of time come to be recognised as payable in adefition to 
land revenue proper ; each was, of course, not leried in eveiy village 
or from every cultivator — the Brahmans, for example, were almost all 
exempt — but they were none the less oppressive and harrassing to the 
people, and were promptly abolished. 

In 1903 it was decided to introduce a settlement in the khdlsa 
portion of the territory, and the operations, started in March 1904, 
have recently been brought to a conclusion. Of the total area of the 
State (1,946 square miles), about 118 square miles may be said to be 
in the cultivating occupancy of the ryots of 186 surve 3 '’ed and 25S 
petty Bhil Jchdlsci villages, and the rest of the territory is either - 
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waste, unculturablc, or forest, or is in the possession of jdg^ddrs and 
muajidars. Certain proposals still roquii*e the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India, but the follomn^ arc the main features of the 
settlement. It is to be introduced in 441 hhalsa villages for a term 
of ten years commencing from the current year (1906-07), and during 
this period a ryot will be at liberty to bring as much waste land as he 
pleases under cultivation without paying an enhanced revenue or 
nazara/na or any other dues whatsoever. In the surveyed villages 
the rates xjer acre for the three main classes of soil are: for wot land, 
lidli Rs. 2-4 to Bs. 6-8 ; hera/nyi Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 7 ; and hliwri Rs. 2-12 
to Rs. 6-8; and for dry land, Icali 14 annas to Rs. 2 ; berangi R. 1 to 
Rs. 3-4; and bhUri R. 1 to Rs. 3-2. For the poor and stony land 
(kanJiar) the rates range from four to ten annas, and for cultivation 
within the bed of a tank (ga/raoti) from R. 1-4 to R. 1-12. The 
total amiual demand proposed for these villages is Rs. 84,199 for the 
fii'St three years, Rs. 88,169 for the next three, and Rs. 90,019 for the 
last four years. In working out the assessment, allowance has been 
made for inexpert cultivation, for abnormally large areas of fallow, for 
unstable irrigation, etc., and the various f/w/cs,® and hamlets 

have had separate valuations. The assessment will be distributed over 
each-individual holding in any village or thok in which the 'I'yota prefer 
not to carry out this task themselves. In the unsurveyed villages, 
which arc inhabited almost entirely by Bhfls and are badly off for both 
cultivator's and bullocks, the irroposcd revenue is Rs. 10,948 for 
1906-07 rising gradually to Rs. 12,000 in 1915-16. Thus, the total 
proposed demand for the 441 villages dealt with at the settlement is 
Rs. 95,147 in ] 906-07 increasing by degrees yearly to Rs. 1,02,019 in 
1915-16. In addition to the revenue proper, a cess of one anna per 
rupee is to be levied, and the proceeds are to bo devoted to the pay of 
the land record establishment, the maintenance of schools, the upkeep 
of roads, etc. Further the village headman is to receive six pies per 
rupee on the revenue collected and credited to the State by him, this 
commission being recoverable from the I'yois. The revenue and cess 
are payable in two instalments (three-fourths on or before the 1st 
Oaiiuary and the rest by the 1st June) in the surveyed villages, and 
in one lump sum (on or before the 1st January) iii the Bhil villages 
where spring crops arc seldom grown. Various concessions are to bo 
allowed to cultivators constructing new wells or tanks, or repairing 
old ones. 

The miscellaneous revenue is derived chiefly from duty and license- 
fees for the preparation and vend of country liquor (about Rs. 10,000) 
and from the sale of com't-fee stamps (Rs. 1,000). The export duty on 
opium and the import duty on salt are included under customs receipts. 

The only municipality in the State is at the capital and it 
was constituted in 1004. The committee consists of five members, 
all nominated by the Dai'bar, and the Kamddr is the President. The 
income, derived mainly from a' chv/i^gi or octroi tax, amounted to 
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Bs. 1,119 in 1904-05 and to Rs. 4,743 in 1905-06, and is devoted to 
sanitation and lighting. ... 

The Public Works department is in its infancy and consists of a 
small staff costing about Rs. 1,500 a year. Its chief duties at pre- 
sent are to carry out repairs to State buildings and tanks as, owing to 
fin an ci al difficulties, no original works of any magnitude can be 
attempted. The ordinary annual allotment is about Rs. 7,000, and 
the actual expenditure in 1905-06 was Rs. 8,404. 

In Malcolm’s time (about 1820), the army consisted of 1,389 
men, namely 302 Rajput cavalry and 1 ,087 infantry of whom about 
one-fourth were Musalmans. Fifty years later the total strength 
was about 500, including forty mounted men but excluding the 
jagirda/t'a’ contingents, and the annual cost Rs. 39,000. Shortly after 
the State came under management, the army, which had for many 
years contained a large number of foreigners such as Wilayatis and 
Makranis (though their employment had been forbidden by the treaty 
of 1818), was disbanded and only a few palace-guards were retained, 
in addition to the soivdrs and foot-soldiers su25plied by the jdgirdd/>'s. 
The State possesses five serviceable and two unser\’iceable pieces of 
ordnance, but maintains no gunners. 

Police duties were till quite recently performed by the so-called 
army above described, and there was no security of either life or 
property. It was at once recognised in 1902 that the reoiganisation 
of the police was one of the most urgently needed reforms, and this 
was carried out in the following year. The force now numbers about 
180 of all ranks, including a Superintendent (who is also the head of 
the police in Dungavpur), an Inspector, five thanadars and fifteen 
mounted constables, and costs about Rs. 22,000 a year. There is 
thus one policeman to every nine square miles of country and to every 
829 inhabitants (excluding the estate of Kushalgarh). The men are 
mostly Muhammadans whose forefathers settled here years ago, but 
a few Bhils and Hindus are recruited ; they wear uniform, are armed 
with Martini-Henry smooth-bore rifles, and arc being taught 
the elements of drill. The force has only been in existence for three 
years, but there has been a marked decrease in crimes of violence, 
and an almost ontii'c cessation of complaints on the part of neigh- 
bouring States in whose territories the depredations of the Bunswara 
Bhils were formerly notorious. 

The State possesses one jail (at the capital) which has accommo- 
dation for fifty-four convicts and fourteen under-trial prisoners and 
has been repeatedly condemned as unsuitable and insanitary. Some 
improvements have been carried out during the iJast year, and a new 
building is to be provided as soon as funds are available. Returns 
have only been received since 1804 and the results are shown in Table 
No. XXXVII in Vol. 11. B. The rate of mortality has in several 
years been appallingly high, but in 1900 and 1902 was largely duo to 
the effects of famine on the prisoners before conriction. The cost of 
maintenance was Rs. 1,838 in 1904-05 and Rs. 2,012 in 1905-06; 
there are no jail industries. In the districts, lockups, cajpable of 
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ticcoinK^odatiug about ten under-trial prisoners each, arc maintained 
at three places. 

At the last census, 3,636 persons or 2*19 xjer cent, of the people Education 
(namely 4-28 per cent, of the males and 0*16 per cent, of the females) 

^ycre returned as able to read and "write. Thus, in regard to the 
literacy of its pojiulntion, Bfinswaiu stood seventeenth among the 
twenty Slates and chiel.shiiis of Kajputuna. Thirty per cent, ot the 
Jains, ten of tho Musalmans and three jicr cent, of the Hindus could 
read and write, while, among the 104,682 Animists, tw'o men claimed 
to be literate in Hindi, and both belonged to Kusluilgarh. 

The late chief took no interest Avhatever in education, and the 
oni}’ school keiDt uji by the Harbur was at the capital ; it was establish- 
ed about ] 868, and a little instruction in Hindi w’as imparted by a 
Gujarati Hrrihman whose monthly pay Avas Ks. 9 or 10. in 1902 an 
English class was started, and the institution now aims at teaching 
up to the' Middle standard. In the same year, small vernacular 
schools were opened at Bliungi-a, Ghatol and Kalinjara, and- othera 
have been added subsequent!}'. Including one school maintained by 
the llao of Garhi and another b}' tho Kao of Kusluilgarh, the State 
now jjossesses fourteen educational institutions (one anglo-vernacular 
middle and thirteen vernacular jirirnary') with 633 boys on the i-olls 
and a daily average attendance during 1905-06 of 439 students. The 
expenditure by tlic Harbiir on education has increased from Rs. 400 
in J 903-04 to Ks. 1,358 in 1905-00. 

Two medical institutions are maintained, namely one at tho Mr.DiCAi.. 

capiUd by tho Harbiir and tho other at Kubluilgarh by the Kao of that Hospitals, 
estate; the former alone has accommodation for indoor patients. The 
hosihtal at the ciqutul dates from August 1870, and the dispensary at 
Kufchiilgarh from 1880, but in the case of the lattei*, returns arc 
available only since 1895. Both institutions are popular, and a 
reference to 'J’able !No. XXXVIII in Vol. II. B. will show that 18,664 
cases Avere treated and 328 oiicr.itions Avere performed in 1905. 

V.accinatiou is nowhere compulsory and, though aijparcntly Vaccination. 
Ijopulai’ in Kusluilgarh, is very buekAvaixl in BiinsAvara j^roper. A 
vaccinator Avas scut here in the .season of 1860-61 but absconded in a 
foAV days; another attempt to introduce A'liccinatiou Avas made in 1872 
but, as very little Avork avils done, oiierations ceased in 1879 and Avero 
not resumed till 1887, since Avhen tho Harbiir has continuously em- 
ployed one vaccinalor. The number of successful A'acciuations in 
BfuiSAViira proper has varied from 41 in tho years 1889-90 and 1894- 
95 to 408 in 1905-00, and even in the year last mentioned less than 
three per mille of the xjoijulation Averc successfully vaccinated. On tho 
other hand in the Kusluilgarh estate, AA’hich contains less than one- 
ninth of the population of BansAvai-a and has jiroporbionately more 
Bhils, the yearly average number of successful vaccinations has been 
623, and tho ratio per mille of the inhabitants successfully vaccinated 
has ranged between 10 in 1899-1900 and 41 in 1902-03. The annual 
expenditure on medical instituHoiis including vaccination is about 
Ks, 1,700 by tho Harbiir and Ks, 600 by the Kusluilgarh estulu, 
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Quinme is sold at the post oflSces, but there is not much de- 
mand for it. In 1905-06, only 38 packets (of Y-grain doses) were sold 
at Banswara and 20 at Kushalgarh, the price being one pice per 
packet. 

The State Avas topographically surve 3 ’'ed by the Survey of India 
between 1879 and 1882, and the area, as calculated in the Surveyor 
General’s office by planimcter from the standard sheets, is 1,946 
square nfrles, namely BansAvara proper 1,606 and Kushalgarh 340 square 
miles. A cadastral sun^ey Avas carried out with the plane-table in 186 
of the kJidlsa villages in 1904-06_in connection with the settlement 
recently introduced. 



CHAPTER VI, 


Miscellaxeous. 

Arthuna. — A. sninll villapfc in an estate of the same name, held 
by one of the firet class nobles who is stj'led Thfikur and is a 
Chaiihan Erijpnl., It is situated in 2,3° 30' N. and 74° 6' E., about 
twenty-four miles west of Rfinswam town. 'J’he place is rcmarkablo 
only as possessing the roninins of about a dozen Hindu and Jain 
tem])les of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, some of which still 
.show fine carving. In one of them, dedicated to Siva and called the 
jllatidancsh or jiandlesar temple, two inscriptions were found a few 
year.<; ago b}* Pandit, Gauri Shankar of Udaipur and they are dated 
3080 and 3300 respcct,ivoly. Tho}' tell ns that the old name of 
Arthuna w-is Uchhunak Nagar or Putan, an o.vtensivc city and the 
capital of the P.aramfnu chiefs of Bfigar (or tho territory now called 
IBanswara and Dfmgarpur). 'I'lie small State of Sfinth in the Rowa 
Kfintha Agency is .still held hj' a descendunt of this family. Tho 
Ikiramam chieis of Bagar were of tho same stock as those of Malwa, 
being descended from Dambnr Singh, t.hc younger son of Vfikpati I 
and the brother of Bairi Singh II of Mfilwa. Dambar Singh received 
an e..stale in Bagar and wa** succeeded by his son, Knnak Deo, who 
was killed fighting for his cousin llarshadeva of Jlfilwa against the 
Rashtmkuta king, IChottiga, whoso capital was Mfinyakheta in the 
Deccan. Kanak Dco’s auccossor.s were Chaiulnp, Satya Rfij, ilandan 
Deo, CJiamunda Raj and Bijai Raj, and of the.se, Chainnnda Raj 
built the jllandnnesh or Mandlesar temple in 3080, calling it after his 
father, while Bijai Raj, the inscription tells ns, was alive in 3100. 

Banswara Town. — The capitnl of the State of the same name, 
situated in 23'’ 33' N. and 74° 27' R.. about forty-two miles from Namli 
and Ratlam stations on the Rnjputruia-iMrdwri Railway. The Kfigdi 
stivcam, a trilnitary of tho Chap, flows immediately to the north. 
The population at tho three onumorations was 7,908 in 3883 ; 8,234 
in 3801 ; and 7,038 in 3901 ; in the year Iiust montioned nearly si.vty 
per cent, of the inhabitants were Hiudu-s and twenty-eight per cent. 
Mnsalinrins. 

The town was founded about 1530 by Jagnifil, tho first chief of 
Banswara, and is said to have been named after a Bhil, Vusna or 
Wusna, whom he defeated and killed. It is sniTounded by a w'all 
which, except on tho south, is in very fair repair, and contains an cx- 
tonsivo bazar, a combined post and telegraph oflice, a jail, an anglo- 
vernaciilar .school and a small lio.spital. Tho municipality has already 
Ijeeu noticed. A fair, cjilled the Raj Rnjeshw.ar, is held here annually 
in October and lasts for about a fortnight ; it is attended by about 
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2,000 visitors, and opium, Bombay M'ares, dates, oocoaunts, grain, gTvt 
and tobacco are sold or exchanged. 

The palace stands on rising ground to the south, 740 feet abo\'Q 
sea-level, and is surrounded by a high loopholed wall -with three 
gates. On the crest of a low ridge in the vicinit)'- is a double-storied 
building called the Shfilii Bilfis, from which a fine view is obtainable. 
To the east among the low hills lies the Bai Tfil or lady’s lake, on the 
embankment of which is a small summer palace, while in a garden 
about half a mile distant are the ehJuttris or cenotaphs of the rulers 
of the State. Some old ruins on the top of a hill two miles to the 
south are said to be the remains of a palace which was the residence 
of Jagmal ; traces exist of a fortified gateway, of a wall skirting the 
ridge, and of a brick building with vaulted roof, but the whole place 
is choked up with weeds and undergrowth. 

Garhi. — The chief place of an estate of the same name, situated 
close to the left bank of the Chap river in 23° 35' N. and 74° 9' E., 
about twenty miles west of Banswiira town. Population (1901) 
1,492. A post ofiace and vernacular school are maintained hero. 

The estate consists of 167 villages which in 1901 contained 
17,453 inhabitants, of whom nearly fiftj^-six per cent, were Bhils and 
thirty-seven per cent. Hindus. It is held by one of the first class 
nobles who has the title of Eao and is a Chauhan "Rajput; the annual 
income is about Rs. 40,000, and a tribute of B<?. 1,500 is paid yearly 
to the Darbar. The Rao also holds some villages in DOngarpur worth 
about Rs. 3,300 a year. The Garhi family, which was for nianj'^ years 
the most powerful and influential in BansAvain, is of comp.arntively 
recent origin in^ the State. The first of the lino, Agar Singh, came 
from, Thakarda in Dfingarpur towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century and received from Rawal Udai Singh II the village of Wasi 
in jagir. His son and successor, XJdai vSingh, commanded the 
Banswara troops Avhen they wrested the district of Chilkriri or Sher- 
garh from the neighbouring State of Sixnth, and for his services on 
that occMion, the tract was bestowed on him. For assistance given 
in reducing to subjection certain mutinous members of the Rawal’s 
family, "Gdai Singh also received Garhi, Nawagaon and other villages. 
He was succeeded by Aijun Singh who, for services rendered in ex- 
pelling the Marathas from Dunga^ur, was reAvnrded by the chief of 
that State with a grant of some villages. Malcolm describes him as 
“ the first lord in Bagar and long, ft’orn pei’sonal character and rank, 
nearly on a level with his princes (for he possesses lands and owes 
allegiance to both the Rawals of Dungarpur and Banswara) : but ho 
has never assumed a higher title than Thfikur, probably from his 
being of a different tribe." Aijun Singh's successor, Ratan Singh, 
was the father-in-law of Maharana Shambhu Singh of Udaipur from 
whom_he received the title of Rao in 1872; this gave offence to 
Malmrawal Lachhman Singh as his permission had not been' asked 
fov^ but he acknoAAdedged the title two years later. Ratan Singh was 
KaTTidav of Banswara from 1874 to 1876, and died shortly afterwards. 
The subsequent Raos have been Gambhir Singh (died 1889)] 
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Saupfriim Sinpfli (died 1905) mid Rai Singh. The lasb named is a minor 
(born in 1887) and comes from the Qfvmra family, an offshoot of the 
Thfilcnrda liouse in Dfingai-pur. He is completing his education at 
the Mayo College at Ajmer, and his estate, which is heavily encum- 
bered with debt, is under management. 

Kalinjara. — village situated on the right bank of the Hiiran 
stream, a tributary of the Anas, in 23“ 2]' N. and 74“ 3 9' E,, seventeen 
miles south-west of Banswrira town. It was formerly a place of con- 
siderable trade carried on by Jain merchants till driven away by 
Hraifitha. freebootcre, and was till rccentl}' the headquarters of the 
southern of the two subordinate te/wfls into which the State was 
divided ; there is a small vernacular school hero. The village, how- 
ever, is remarkable only ns containing the mins of a fine Jain temple, 
described by Hebor ns being built on a ver 3 ' complicated and extensive 
plan. It is covered with numerous domes and p}Tamids and dinded 
int<^ a great number of apartments, roofed with stone, crowded wth 
images, and profusolj' embellished with rich and elaborate carvings. 
In one of the shrines, Hebor wrote, is "an altar with a large painting 
over it, much defaced, of a colossal head nith a beard and flowing 
locks and, so far as can bo judged, a very venerable expression of 
countenance. This, as well as I can recollect, is different from any- 
thing which I saw at llonares and may perhaps belong to some 
my.stcry which tbey did not think fit to disclose to persons of a 
difTerent religion." Again, "on each side of the doors of the 
dinbi-ent small sanctuaries are figures of men with large staves in 
their hands, naked except a cloth round the waist, with very bush}'^ 
hair and a high cylindricjil cap, such as is not now worn in India but 
which exaelly resembles that, scon on the ancient figures at Pemcpolis 
and elsewhere in Persia.” The temple })osscsses three inscribed slabs 
which, however, have not yet been deciphered. 

Kushalg'arh. — An eslalc or petty chiefship in the south and 
south-east of the Bruiswara State ; it is' bounded on the south-west by 
Jhrdod ; on the south bj' Jliabna and a portion of tho Potlfiwnd 
parfficnct of Indore ; on the east by an outlying tnict of Saihlnaand by 
Ibitlrnn ; and on oveiy other side by Ban.s\vara ])ropor ; its area is 340 
square miles. In physical aspects it is not dissimilar to Banswam, 
being for the moat part hilly and wcH-wooded ; the highest ])eak (in 
tho extreme north) is just under 2,000 feet. Tho estate consists of 
2.57 villages with a ])opulation in 1901 (when tho fimt complete cen- 
su.s was taken) of 10,222, of wliom more than sovonty-ono per cent, 
were Bhils ntid twenty per cent. Hindus. Next to tho Bhils, the most 
numerous castes are Tjahhiinris, Mahfijans, Brahmans and Rajputs. 
The annual inenmo and expenditure arc at present about tho same 
(Rs. 37,000) and, owing to recent famines, the debts amount to nearly 
a year’s i-cvcnno. As in Bunswara, Imperial currency has been 
introdticed ns tho sole legal tender since July 1904. There has been 
no revenue survey or scttlemonb here, and an annual assessment is 
made according to tho slate of the crops and tho area under cultiva- 
tion. Tho territory is divided into two iahsils, Knshalgarh and Patau, 
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and thcrs are throe iha/iuts and seveinl subsidiary outposts. Tho 
police force numbers 63 of all ranks, including twelve mounted men j 
and a post office, a small prison, a vernacular school and a dispensary 
are maintained at the village of Kushalgarh, whero the Rao resides. 

The estate is of some political interest in consequence of the 
position of its holder relative to the chief of Bfinswara. The family 
belong to the Bathor clan of Rajputs .and claim descent from Jodha, 
who founded Jodhpur city in 1459. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, one Maldeo migrated from Jodhpur* and acquired lands near 
Raoti, now in the Sailana State to the east; he was succeeded by his 
oldest son, Ram Singh, who had thii’teen sons styled Rilmawat, a 
titular appellation of the Kushalgarh house to the present day. 
Ram Singh was killed about 1631 in a fight between the Chauhans of 
Banswai-a and the Rathors regarding tho succession to the gaddi of 
Banswara, which was in dispute between the son of a Chauhan and 
of a Rathor Rani— the latter eventually gaining the d.ay — and Avas 
succeeded by his third son, JasAvant Singh, Avho was in turn folloAved 
by his eldest son, Amar Singh. He obtained an estate, called Khei’a, of 
about sixty villages;.in Ratlam, Avhich is still held by his descendants 
and for Avhich an annual tribute of Rs. 600 is paid to that Darbar, 
and he Avas killed in an engagement AAnth the troops of Aurangzeb. 
His brother Akhai Raj succeeded him and, accoi*ding to some 
authorities, conquered the countrj’* noAv called Kushiilgarh from a Bhil 
chieftain named Kushla in 1671, but others say that the territory 
AA'as taken by Kushal Singh (avIio Avas chief of BnnsAV.'im at this time) 
and that ho gave it to Aldiai Raj as a reward for his services during 
the campaign. WhicheAmr ver-sion be con-eclr, there is no doubt that a 
portion of this e.state, notably the tract called Tiimbesra in the north- 
west, AA'as granted in saglr by a chief of Banswara. and that a 3 'early 
tribute of Rs. 550 is paid therefor. The subsequent Thakurs (as they 
were then called) AA'ere Ajab Singh, Kal^’fin Singh, Kiiat Singh, Dal 
Singh, Kesri Shrgh, Achal Singh, Bhagwant Singh and Zillim Singh, 
Sind the last obtsiinoil from Hahslriinsl Bbrm Singh of Udaipur the 
title of Rao, since enjoyed by his successor's, Hamrr Singh, ZoriiAA'ar 
Singh (died in 1891) and Udai Singh (the present Rao, bom in 1855). 

The dispute between the Rao and the late chief of BansAA'fira in 
1866, and the mode in which it aatos settled have been mentioned at 
pages 164-65 supra. It Avill suffice here to say tliat in consequence of 
frequent attempts on the par’t of MahuraAval Laclrhman Singh to claim 
rights over this estate to Avhieh he AA^as nob entitled, Kushalgarh Avas 
finally declared to he practically independent of BansAvara for all pur- 
poses^ other than the payment of tr*ibute and personal attendance on 
certain occasions, such as the installation of the HlaharfiAval or mar- 
riages in his family. The Rao’s position may, therefore, be desci*ibed 
in general terms as that of a mediatised or guaranteed feudatory ; he 
pays tribute to BansAvara thi'ough, and corresponds on all matters 
direct Avith, the Assistant* to the Resident in MeAvfu*. He exercises 


* Now fftyled Political Agent, Sonthem Rrijputrnja States. 
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civil and criminal powers in his own estate, but the proceedings in 
all heinous cases liave to bo submitted to the Assistant Resident,* 
while sentences of death, transportation and imprisonment for life are 
subject to the confirmation of the Governor General’s Agent in Raj- 
piitfina. On the succession of a new R.'io, the ceremony of gilding on 
the sword (ialwar handhal) is performed by the Raja of Jhabua 
(also a Rathor), who attends at Kushalgarh for the purpose. 
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Partabgarh State. 




CHAPTER I. 


PlIVSlCAL A.S1*ECTS. 

The PurtAhgarli Stale is situated in the south of Rajputfina 
heiweon 23® 22' and 24® 18' north latifud*' and 74® 29' and 75° east 
longitude, anti has an area of 886 square miles. It is thus in regard 
to size sixteenth among the twenty Slates and chiefships of the 
Province. 

It is bounticd on the north, north-west, and to some extent on 
the west, by X7dai])ur; on the west and south-west by Bfinswara; on 
the south b}' Ratlam and Jnoi-a ; on the east by Mandasor (Gwalior') 
and detached portions of Jaora and Rumpura-Bhunpin-a (Indore); and 
on the nor(h- 0 !ist by Niinuch (Gwalior). Its greatest length, north 
to south, is fifty miles, and its gj’catc.st breadth, in the northern half, 
thirty miles. The southern portion (the old Sngthali zila) is narrow 
and in places barely oight miles broad. 

d’ho territory iahos its name from its present c.a])ital, the towm of 
Psirtabgarh (or more cori'ectly Fra(u pr/arh), which was founded by, 
and culled after, Ruwat Prataj) Singh at tlu> end of the seventeenth 
century. 

About one-third of the State, namely the Magfi oila in the north- 
west, and Avest, consi.sls of low-lying count,r3% covered more or less 
thickly Avith forest, and studded \vith hills, cither isolated or in ranges, 
the highest pe.ak being 1,892 fctd, aboA’<‘ the .sea. This wild t.ract is 
inhabited almost entirely by Bluls ; the A’illagc.s arc Avidely scat,t.ored, 
the soil is poor and si on j', and there is A'ery little cultivation The 
rc.st of Partabgarh i.** included in the olcA'ntcd pl.atoan of 'Millwa, stand- 
ing between 1,650 and 1,700 feet above the sea; it may be described 
ns a gently undulating plain, compo.scd chiefly of rich black cotton soil, 
and sparsely clad Avith mango, mahud and plpal trees ; it possesses 
large villages and broad fields, and is inhabited bj^ industrious cul- 
tivatora. In the extreme south, near Kungarh, is tlie highest peak in 
the State (1,910 feet above sea-level). 

The Old}' riA'crs deserving of mention are the Jfikani, the Sheo, 
the Rrau and the Relam; ami of l,hoso, the two fii-at arc perennial, Avhilc 
tlie two last generally cease to flow a few months after the rainy 
season is over, and leuA'c only a fcAv isolated pools. 

Tlie Jrdmm rises in BfeAvar to the north, and flowing south-Avost, 
traA'erse.s the northern portion of the Mngra zilci whei'c it receiA'cs the 
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Warda and Phulda nalas; it then rc-ontens Mewfir, and passing close 
to Dariawad eventually falls into the Soni, a tributary of the Main. 

The Sheo, marked on. the Survey of India maps the Sau, receives 
practically all the drainage of the southern portion of the State, and 
after forming the eastern boundary for twenty-three miles, turns to the 
north-east and, passing Mandasor, joins the Chambal. 

The Erau has its source near Partfibg-irh town, and after a 
south-westerly course of fifteen miles, entci*s Banswara and thirty 
miles lower down unites with the hfahi. 

The Retam is an insignificant si.ream, draining the norih-eastorn 
corner of the State and flowing into tlic Chambal in Gw'alior territory. 

The artificial tanks are fiuite unimportant, the principal being 
tho.se at E.aipnr, Jajli, Achkaoda and Sagthali in the uplands, .and that 
known as the Tcja. lake (after Bilwat Tej Singh of the sixteenth 
century) .at Deolia in the Magra. 

A large portion of P.artabgarh is covered W’ith Deccan trap, the 
denudation of •which has exposed underlying .areas of older rocks belong- 
ing to the Delhi system, such as shales, quartrAtes and limestones, 
which in the west rest unconformably upon gneiss. 

In addition to antelope, g.aKclle, mlgai {Bnselaphus tragocamdufi) 
and the usual small game in the open country, tiger, panther, black 
bear, sdmhar (Oervm mvicolor), cMial (Oevvtift axis), wild pig and 
occasionally wolves are to be found along the western border. 

The climate resembles that of Muhva and is generally salubriou.s, 
the only trying months being April, May, September and October. 
The mean temperature is reported to bo about 81“ at the capil.al, .and 
somewhat less in the hlagra, oUa., but no continuous or reliable statis- 
tics are forthcoming. In the -winter it is often bitterly cold. 

Complete returns of the rainfall at Partubgarh town exist from 
1881, and the annual average during the past twenty-five years has 
been 32i inches. The averages for individual months .are : July 10''74, 
August 10*22, September 5*02, and June 4*73 inches. Nearly sixty- 
four inches of r.ain fell in 1893, and less then eleven in 1899, when 
the monsoon practically ceased in the beginning of July. A reference 
to Table No. XL in Vol. IL B. will show that in four of the last ten 
years the fall has been less th.an seventeen inches, with the result 
that the annual average for the decade works out to but little more than 
twenty-five inches. 



CHAPTER II. 


History. 

The cliiofs of Partfibgarh belong to the Scsodia clan of Efijputs, 
being clcsccndccl from Khem Singh, the second son of Kilnii Mokal of 
Mewar and consequently the younger brother of the famous Efintl 
Kumbha who nilod at Cliitor from 1433 to 14G8. Khem Singh 
received the Sfidri district as his appanage, and was succeeded by 
his son Sui’aj Mai. Tod calls the latter the son of Uda (who, as wo 
know from the Mewar annals, killed his father, Runa Kumbha) and 
says that, ■\nth the aid of troops supplied by the king of Malwa, ho 
attempted to sci::c the gaddi of Ohitor, but was defeated and fled to 
tho wilds of the Kanthal (as l^artabgarh territory was then called), 
where “ ho subdued the tiboriginal tribes ” and erected the toAvn 
and stronghold of Hcola, becoming lord of a thousand villages which 
have descended to his olispring, who now enjoy them under Eritish 
protection.” The above account is, however, incorrect ns Siiraj Mai 
was the first cousin, not the son, of Udfi, and it was his grcat-gi*and- 
son, J3ika, who conquered the Kanthal and founded tho to^m of 
Deolia at least fifty years later. 

When Chitor was besieged by Bahadur Shfih of Gujarat in 1534, 
Bfigh Singh, the son of Suraj Mai, hurried to its defence. The liana 
and the heir apparent (tho latter an infant) were both absent, and as 
the Ibrt “ could only be defended by royalty,” rccourao was had “ to 
the expedient of crowning a king as a sacrifice to the dignity of the 
protecting deity.” Bagh iSiiigli “ courted tho insignia of destruction” ; 
the banner of iMewar floated over him, and when further resistance 
was hopeless, tho gates wore thrown open, and he headed the sally, 
meeting hi.s death just outside the PaUal Pol, or lowest gate, at a spot 
now marked by a small square platibrm. Bagh Singh was succeeded 
by his son Rai Singh who, in addition to holding Sadri, received a 
grant of the estate ol' Dariawad, and he was followed by his son Bika. 
The latter was not on good terms with the liana, and in or about 
1553 decided to leave Mewar for ever .and carve out a kingdom for 
himself to th.e south-east. 

Tho country in this direction was called the Kanthal because it 
formed the border or boundaxy {IcdnihCt) between Mewar on the 
north, Bfigar on the west, and Malwa on tho cast and south. Tho 
northern and western portions were inhabited by Bhils iindci* the 
leadership of a female named Devi Mini, and tho rest of tho tcrritoiy 
was hold by various Rajput clans, such as the Sonigaras (a branch of 
the Chauhfins) and tho Dors or Dodifis. 

After residing for some time at Gifispur in the Magiu eila, 
Bika attacked and defeated the Bhils, slaying their chieftainess. 
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Devi Mini, and in 1561 he founded the of Deoiia or Dcogarh. 
JBCe suhsequently overpowered the Kiijputs living further to the south 
and east, and died in 1579. A list of his successors will be found in 
Table No. XLI in Vol. II. D- 

Tej Singh’s rule (1579-94) was uneventful save for the construc- 
tion of the beautiful Teja lake at Doolia, but his son, Bhano or 
Bhana, is said to have afforded shelter to iMahabat Khan, afterwards 
Jahangir’s great general, at a time when lie was oiit of favour— -an 
act of kindness which, as will be .seen, the jltnbaininadnn did not 
forget some vears latei'— — and he was killed at Jiran nc’.ir Niinach in 
1G04, fighting on the side of the Slusalmriu govemor of Jlandasor 
against Jodh Singh, a x'elation or favourite of Buna Amur Singh of 
Mewar. The next two chiefs were Sendlm or Singha (1604-25^ and 
Jaswant Siiigh (1 623-84) ; the latter, being cnn.sidorcd dangerously 
powerful, was iuvi(.cd on some pretext to Udaipur, where lie was 
treacherously inurdered with his eldest .son and all his followers in 
the Champa Dngh, and Dcolia w.as occupied by Mewar troops. 

Jaswant Singh, however, loft a son, llavi Singh, (163-1-74) who, 
aecompanicd by the Thjikiir of Dhnnwinr, pj-occeded .at. once to Delhi 
where, ]Kir(.ly b 3 ' the interest of iKnliahat Khan .‘ind p.*)!!!}' In' liis own 
skill uiul address, he got himself recognised by Shah Jalian as the 
ruler of the Kantlial on payment of a tribute of Ks. 15,000 a year; 
he also received from the emperor a Ichilat or robe of honour, the 
rank of a commander of 7,000 (i/fl/V hozvrl), and the title of Bawat 
or, ns some say, Mahaiftwat. Returning to liis Slate, Jlari Singh 
expelled the Mewur gnmson with the help of the imperial forces, 
established hinnsclfat Dcolia where he built a ]).alacc, and .subsequent- 
1}’ e.xtendod his possessions to the o.ast and north-ea.st by the conque.st 
of several vill.agcs, .such as Amlawad, Aule.sar and I'finmori. 

Uo wa.s succeeded by bis son, Pralap Singli, who founded the 
town of Partabgarh from w'hich the Stale now lakes its name, though 
some ot the people still use the older appellat ion Kanthal, or, uniting 
the names of the former and the present capital, call tlic territory 
peolia-Partabgarli.* In Prulap Singh’.s time, the Efnia of jMcwar 
is said to have given the Kanthal as a dowry to his son-in-law Ram 
yingh (described as the heir app.arent of Jodhpur, but nob traceable 
as such), but the latter, on attempting to take possc.^sion, tvns de- 
feated and slain. 


The next chief was I’rithwi Singh who visited Delhi, whoi'o Shfih 
Alam I received him with much courtesy and, according to the local 
annals, conferred on him the right to coin money; he is also said to 
have fought successfully against the Raja of fiatlani, and to have 
expelled some of the latter’s troojjs from Kotri in the south-east. 

Pritliwi Singh’s immediate successors were Ram Singh, who ruled 
for only six months; Umed Singh (1718-23); Gop.'il Singh (1723-58); 
and Sahm Singh (1758-75). Of the first three nothing is known, but 


.1 *■ tins connection it may be monlionetl tlial ns J-wentlv as i8Ut) the oliief was 

Sabfc^V’ rntilh'd as tlm » Kr.jfib of Dowlcnji and 
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the last, besides iniprovlnj? the town of Pnrtabgarh and buildW the 
wall which surrounds it, obtained from Shah Alam II a renewal of 
the right to coin money, and, as a reward for services rendered during 
the siege of Udaipur by Madhoji Sindhia, is said to have received 
from Runa An Singh the estate of Dariawad; but the tract just men- 
tipned was voluntarily relinquished by his son and successor, Sfiwant 
Singh, who had no wish to be considered in any way a vassal of Mewar. 

In the time of Sawant Singh, the country was overrun by the 
Kaiulhris, and he only saved his State by agi-eoing to pay Uojlcar a 
yearly tribute of Sfilim Slifilu Bs. 72,720 in lieu of the Bs. 15,000 
formerly iiaid to Delhi. Ho attempted to release himself from these 
shackles in 1 804, and actually made for the puipose a treaty, which 
he accepted British protection and transferred to the British Govern- 
ment the tribute till then paid to Holkar, but this compact was dis- 
solved by the policy of Lord Cornwallis, and Partiibgarh was doomed 
to suffer for another fourteen yeans the exactions of the ATaratbas and 
Pindaris. Eventually a treaty was concluded at Nimach on the 5th 
October 1838, by which the State was taken under protection and the 
Mabflrawat agreed to paj' to the British Government a tribute increa- 
sing from Srdira Shalii Bs. 35,000 in the frmt year to Bs. 72,700 in 
the fifth and .subsequent yeans. In consideration, however, of the 
political influence lost b 3 ' Holkar, it W'as resolved to account to him 
annually for the amount of the Purtnbgarh tribute, which is therefore 
liaid (o liim from a British treasury. The sura actually paid hjr the 
Partubgarli Darbur varied yearly with the rate of exchange between 
British and Sfilira Slulhi rupees current at the time until July 3904, 
W'hcn Im])orial currency was introduced as the sole legal tender in the 
State, and the tribute •was fi.xed at British Bs. 30,350 a year. 

Sliortly aller the treaty of ISIS had been concluded, Sawant Singh 
handed over the administration of affairs to his .son and heir, Dip 
Singh, who ruled efficiently for a time, but when he wantonly put to 
dentil certain persons who were obnoxious to liim, the British Govern- 
ment insisted on his removal fr-om office and banishment to Deolia, 
and this mandate was reluctantly earned out by the Alaburawat.'*' 
Within a few months, however. Dip Singh returned to the capital, and 
his conduct became so outrageous and threatening that it was necess- 
ary to call in a detachment of British troops to escort him to the fort 
of Achhera (fourteen miles to the oast in Gwalior territory), where he 
died on the 21st May 182G,just after his release had been determined 
on by the political authorities in Mahva. 

In 1829 the affairs of Pnrtabgarh had fallen into disorder, and 
from the infii'm condition of ihc old Arahurilwat, there was little pros- 
pect of im])rovcment. The disorderly habits of the Bhils and other 

’■ Bihliop irol'cr’ Avlio visited Pnrliibgavli in 1825, writes that Dip Singh "com- 
iiiittort in about three years’ time no fewer than six inurclerB with his own hands or, 
at least, naiiolionod tlioni hy his presence. His fattier, the Rajlt, wtio was entiiely 
unable to restrain liiiii but pleaded with many tears for liis liberty, is a poor old 
man, past everything except a strung ad'cction for his unworthy son, and a spirit 
of avarico which scents to know no bounds,” 
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predatory tribes ■were calculated to disturb tbo tranquility of the 
neighbouring States, and repressive measures became necessary. 
About this time also the Political Agent apprehended eighty-three 
persons belonging to a gang of iJutffS who bad, as usual, committed 
some atrocious murders, and this was one of the first effectual measures 
taken against these abominable brotherhoods. 

Sawnnt Singh died in 1844 at the advanced age of seventy-six, 
and left a gmndson, Dalpat Singh who, however, h.ad become by adop- 
tion the Maharawnl of the adjacent State of Dfingjirpur in 182.5, 
The Government of India decided that he could not nilo bnl,h principa- 
lities, so he relinquished Bungai'pnr to his adopted son, TTdai Singh, 
son of the Thiikur of Sahli, .aiMl himself hocaino chief of Parlfihgarh. 
He received the nsu.al sanafl guaranteeing t.(* him and his successors 
the jiglit of adoption in 1S62, and ho died two yearn lalcr, leaving a 
son, TTdai Singh, to succeed him. 

Tlio new Mahamw.at, who had been born in 3 847, w.as invested 
uith ruling powers in December 1885, improved the police arrango- 
ments, thus giving much needed security to life and property, e.stnb- 
lished regular courts of justice, and died without issue on the 15th 
February 1890. 

His widow adopted his third cousin and nearest surviving relative, 
Raghnnath Singh of Arnod, and, the choice being approved by tbo 
Government of India, ho sncccodod as hrnhurriwat .and is still ruling. 
Ho was born in 3859, and his natural father was Mahrirni Kushfil 
Sin^gli of Arnod, the third in descent frotn T^nl S5n^h> the vouti^ycr 
brother of ^laharTiwat Sawant Singh; ho received powers on the 10th 
Jamia^ 1891, and has two .sons, liinn Singh ftho hoir apparent, born 
o- educated at the Mayo College) and Gobardlmn or Goi dhnn 

oin^i (bora in 1.900). The chief events of the present nilo have been 
the famine of 1899-1900, the scarcitv of 1901-02, the introduction of 
imperial currency as tlie sole legal tender in the State in 1904, the 
reorpnisation of the police in the same year, and the land revenue 
settlement operations which have just been brought to a close. 

Ihc Mahfirawats of Partrihg.aih arc entitled to a salute of fifteen 
guns. 


+ 1 , o* ^ ™portant nrchajological remains h.ave yet been discovered in 
the State. At Virpur near Sohagpura is a .Tain temple, said to be two 
thousand years old, but it is in mins; and the remains of old temples 
exist at Bordia twenty miles south of the capital, and at Niuor in the 
Shcv'®, two miles cost of Sr.limKarh (in tlio south) C 

Sbumngri, of n hrgo State and 
must fiom the ruins lying about, have been an o.\'tcnsivc city; besides 

temples, one of which, dedicated to Siva, 
nnn7w ° f ten miles south-west of the c.aniial, is 

fort, in which some 
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The People. 

The census of 1901 Avas the third of a decennial series which 
commenced in 1881 ; and the population at each of these enumera- 
tions Avas: 79, .568 in 1881 ; 87,975 in 1891 : and 52,025 in 1901. In- 
cluded in the total for 1881 is the e.stimated population of certain Bhil 
hamlets, the inhabitants of Avhich AA'orc .averse to a regular census. The 
increase during the first decade Avas normal, namely 10‘6 per cent, 
compared Avith nine per cent, for the AA'hole of India; Avhile the large 
dccro.aso of nc,arly forty-one per cent, since 1891 Avas due chiefly 
to the famine of 1899-1900 and to heavy mortality from malarial 
fever and cholera in 1900. The decrease w.as most marked among the 
Animists, namely nearly fifty-seven per cent., but all classes suffered, 
Uindus losing thirty-six, and ilusalmans and Jains betAveen tAventy- 
tAvo and tAventy-four per cent.. 

At the last, census the State contained one tOAvn (the c-apital), 412 
villages, and 14,771 occupied houses ; the average number of persons 
per house aa'os 3*5. The urban population numbered 9,819 or nearly 
nineteen per cent, of the Avhole. Of the villages, only two (Doolia and 
Sngthali) possessed more than 1,000 inhabitants, eleven had betAA-een 
500 UTid 1,000, and the rest loss than 500 each. The rural popula- 
tion (42,206") occupied 11,9.39 houses, and these figures give an aA'orage 
of 102 persons jind nearly tAventy-nine houses per village. In the 
hilly country, the Bhils, being distrustful of their neighbours, build 
their huts at a con.sidcr.able distance from each other, and their 
hamlets are consequently long and .straggling, but clscAvhere the 
villages are of the usual compact ty|)e. 

Of the 52,025 persons enumerated in 1901, about 821 per cent. 
Avere bom in the Stain, and a further 61 per cent, in some part of 
Kajpulivna (chiefly in DlcAvav and BansAAavrn). The rest of the people 
came mostly from adjacent States of Central India, such ns GAA'alior, 
Jaorn, Indore and Ejitlum. "While immignants from outside Eajputana 
numbered 5,777, there were 8,141 persons, born in Partfibgarh, 
Avho Avborc found in some other ProAunce, chiefly in the Central India 
Agency and the Bombay Presidency, so that in this interchange of 
])opulation, Avhicli is largely duo to marriage customs, the State 
lost 2,364 persons. 

T'ho regi.strntion of births and deaths Avas started in Partabgarh 
toAvn in 1 888, and in the rest of the tomtoiy in 1893, hnt the statistics, 
Avhich arc collected by the police at the capital and by the pahvdris 
and village watchmen oIscaa'Iiovo, arc unveliablo. In 1891, Avhen l.ho 
toAvn contained 14,819 inh.abitaxlts, 87 births and 143 deaths Avero 
registered, or ratios of 5*9 and 9*6 per millc respectively; in 1901, 
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when the population had fallen to 0,810, there were no less than 485 
births and 1,011 deaths, or ratios of 49 and 103 per raillo respectively; 
while in 1905 only 178 births and 100 deaths were reported., In the 
rest of the State, the bh*th-rato was between 21 and 22 per mille, both 
in 1901 and 1905, and the death-rate was 58 in the former, and 8 in 
the latter of these years. 

The principal diseases are malaiial fevers, dysentery, rheumatism, 
guinea-worm, and lung affections. Cholera epidemics arc rare, but a 
severe outbreak in 1900 claimed nearly 3,900 victims; smallpox was 
rather prevalent in 1896 and belwron IRSl) :mrl 1901, and i.s always 
likely to occur in a country w'herc vaccination is .still backw'ar<l. 

Six indigenous cases of snspectod plague, three of Avhich terminated 
fatally, wore reported from the village of Gandhcr in the centre of the 
State in December 1899, but a b.aete»-iologjcal examinat ion of the .scram 
at the laboratoiy at Bomhay showed that the disease was not true 
buhonic plague. There was, however, a more or lc.s.s continuous and 
severe epidemic between December 1 903 and April 1 90.5, in the course 
of which 2,338 cases and 2,008 doatlrs were reported froin the capital and 
some foi'ty-fivo villages. The mo-asurcs taken to prevent the spread of 
the disease were the evacii.aiion and di.siijfocl.ion of houses, and the 
segregation of sufferers ati<l suspects, and the advantages of early 
evacuation were goncmlly recognised by the people. 

The number of afllictcd persons foil from 239 in 1891 (141 blind, 
61 lepers and 37 insane) to 17 in 1901 (twelve blind, four deaf-mutes 
and one insane); the decrease "was probably due, directly or indirectly, 
to the famine of 1899-1900. 

At the Last census the sexes were .about equal, males exceeding 
females by only forty-seven. The jicinentagc of fem.alos to m.nles was 
about 921- .among Hfusalman-S, 95.*. among Anhnists, 96 .among Jains, 
and 103 among Hindus. As in the other States in thi.s part of 
Tlrijpuirin.a, there were more girls th.an boys among children under five 
years of age, and more old women tlian bid men. Statistic.s relat ing 
to age are everywhere untrustworthy, but, such ns they arc, they show 
the Musalmans to live longest, more than 3i per cent-, of them* being 
sixty years of age or over; the similar figures for Jains, Hindus and 
Animists are 2’9, 2*2, and 1*3 respectively. 

In 1901 more than thirty-seven per cent, of the people ■were 
returned as unmanied, forty-three ns married, and about nineteen per 
cent, as ^vidowed. Of the males nearly forty-seven and of the females 
only about twenty-eight per cent, wore single; there were' 1,034 
manded females to 1,000 manacd males, and 2,709 widoAvs to 1,000 
widoAvers. Talcing the population by religions, it is found that 
.among the males, forty-nine per cent, of the Jains and Animist.s, 
fifty-three per cent, of the Mnsalmun.s, and fifty-five ])or cent, of Iho 
Hindus ii'ere married or AiddoAA'cd, .and that among the females tlie 
similar percentages ivere Jlusalinrins and Animists sixty-seven, and 
Hindus and Jains seventy-four. Early marriages are most common 
among the Hindus, and least so among the Animists ; tlio Kiuibls have 
often to marry their children when very young as marriages take place 
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in their community every twelfth year. Polygamy is allowed among 
all classes, but is rarely resorted to except by the Bhils and wealthier 
ETijputs; while divorce, though permissible to several castes, is un- 
common. 

The language spoken by nearly ninety-five per cent, of the people 
is Malwi or Rangri (described at page 169 supra)] another 2-3 per 
cent, speak Viigdi, a Bhil dialect based on Gujarati but intermediate 
between it and Eajasthriui ; and about 1 J per cent, speak Gujaifiti 
itself. 

Of castes and tribes, the following were most numerous at the 
last census: — Bhils (]1,513); Maluijans (5,635); Brahmans (3,319); 
Rajputs (3,212); Kumhfu-s (2,n54<); Chamars (2,604); and Kunbis 
(1,618). 

The Bhils formed twenty-two per cent, of the total population, 
niul are met with throughout the Slate but are proportionately most 
numerous in the wild and i-uggcd ilagra zUa. In the 114 Ichdlsa 
A’illagos rccoiiMy surve 3 fcd they were ibiind to hold twenty per cent, of 
the cultiv.at ion, anti Uicy are described as more expert agriculturists 
than their brcl.hren in Baiiswara. A further account of the tribe is 
given in Part V. of this volume. 

The Jlahajans am tinders, moncj'-lcndcrs, and indilfcrcnt cnlti- 
valiirs; they hold between three and four per cent, of the cultivated 
area in the hhCthu surve^H-d villages, and have not 3 mt been able to 
ue<luiro any considerable shave of the land, chiefly because it has not 
been the ousl.om to mortgage khCilsu lioldmgs in conscijucnco of the 
instability of tenure. The iwincipal subdivisions of the caste found 
hero are flic Ih'tmar, Oswfil and Narsinghpura. 

'I’lic Brahmans formed live per cent, of l.he l,otal population, and, 
besides performing ])rjGstly duties, .arc pi’ttj' tiwk-rs, agiiculturists, and 
holders of rcvcnuc-lVce lands ; thej' possess about; five per cent, of the 
cultivation in f lic survc^’cd villages?. 

Included among the Rfijpufs arc 363 !Musalm{ins, whose ancestors 
arc said to have gone over to Islfiin prior to the iidvcnt of the 
Sesodias in the Kiluthal. 'flic Rajputs proper therefore number 
2,849, and arc mostly of the same clan as the ilalifirawat; they hold 
land either as jUglrdd/i’S or as ordinaiy cultivators, and some arc in 
State or private service. 

The JCunbis possess eight per cent, of the cultivated area in the 
surve 3 'ed villages, and arc among the most industrious and expert 
agricultnvisls of the State, The Kumluirs arc potters and good 
cultivators, and the Chamars arc workers in leather and village 
servants. 

In 1901 more than sixty-one per cent, of the people were Hindus, 
twenty- two per cent. Aniniists, nine per cent. Jains and seven per 
cent. Dlusalmfins. The numerous divisions of the Hindus were not 
recorded, but Yaishuavas or followers of Vishnu are said to pre- 
dominate ; the Animists were all Bhils, whoso religion may be said to 
bo a mixture of Animism (described at pages 37-38 supra) and 
Hinduism. Of the Jains, about fifty-six per cent, belonged to tho 
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Digambara, thirty-seven to the Swetambara, and seven per. cent, to 
the Dhundia sect, while five-sixths of the Musalmans were Sunnis, 
and the rest Shiahs. No Christian Mission exists in the State, but 
five Christians were enumerated at the last census, namely one 
European and two iEurasians belonging to the Church of England, 
and two natives, both of whom were Koman Catholics. 

More than half of the people returned some form of agriculture 
as their principal means at subsistence, another two per cent, were 
partially agriculturists, and a further seven per cent, general labourers. 
The industrial population amounted to twenty-one per cent., the 
provision of food and drink giving employment to eight per cent.; and 
the commercial and professional classes together formed six per cent, 
of the entire population. 

The food of the masses is maize, and of the richer classes 
wheat ; the Muhammadans often, and the Rajputs and some other 
Hindus occasionally, take meat. The style of dress is much the 
same as in Mewar and the adjoining States, and while the Bhils 
prefer bamboo huts, the houses of the well-to-do are of brick 
and sometimes double-storied, and tho.se of tlic poor arc made of 
mud. 

As regards nomenclature, the people generally have only one name 
Avhich follows that of the constellation under whose influence, or the 
day of the week on which, they were born, or that of some deity, gem, 
or ferocious animal. In the names of places the most common endings 
are ; -kheraov -IcJieri, ~pw> -pivra, or -pmia, -ivas or -tvava, all mean- 
ing town, village or habitation ; and -garh, meaning fort. 
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Economic. 


As stated in Chapter I, the country in the north-west and west is 
hilly and stony, and thei’e is very little cultivation, while the rest of 
the territoiy is a fine open plateau, composed largely of rich black soil 
and noted for its fertility and opium produce. 

The soils may bo grohped under two main heads, namely irrigated 
or irrigable, and dry (maieii). Of the first of these classes, four subdivi- 
sions are recognised :■ — (i) ada/n, which is always ii*rigablo and habitu- 
ally produces a maize crop in the autumn, followed at once by poppy 
in tho rabi; (ii) addn gair-dhpdshi, or land which formerly produced 
poppy following maize but on which, owing to the drying or silting up 
or destruction of the well from which water was obtained, poppy has 
not for tho last four or five years been grown at all; (iii) rdnmr, which 
is sometimes irrigable and sometimes not, and on which poppy has never 
yet been sown ; and (iv) roAxlcar gair-dhpdshi, which, for the same 
reasons as in the case of addn gair-dhpdshi, has for the last few years 
received no iriigation. The classiheation of the dry soils depends upon 
their natural qualities. KdU, which is divided into a superior and 
an inferior grade, is the well-known black cotton variety, found so 
extensively all over Malwa ; dhdmni is a mixture of black and red 
or grey ; and bhuri is reddish or grey in colour, and is found generally 
in ratlicr high-lying places, such as the neighbourhood of a village site. 
The two classes last mentioned are inferior to kdli, but their capacity 
varies greatly from village to village ; all three grow spring as well as 
autumn crops, but never more than one crop within the twelve 
months. Lastly there is Jeanhrot, a stony or gravelly soil of poor 
quality which yields only rain crops. 

In the 114 recently surveyed villages, the soil of tho cultivated 
area was classified as above, and it was found that eighty-one percent, 
was Icdhi (more than two-thirds being of the superior quality), nearly 
ton per cent, was addn, five per cent, dhdmni, and three per cent. 
hhuri, while the two remaining varieties, rdnka/r and Icankrot, to- 
gether occupied about one per cent. Further, all the surveyed villages 
except five were situated in the favoured Partabgarh zUa, and the 
above is a very fair description of the soils of the whole of that district, 
the northern portion of which, formerly called Hathunia, possesses 
more addn land and is better off for Jjoppy cultivation than the 
southern tract (Sagthali), while the latter has superior and more 
extensive black cotton soil. In tho Magra zila as a whole, all classes 
of soil are to be found, but ka/nlcrot and bhUri predominate. 

There are no peculiarities about the system of agriculture in vogue 
in the State, except that in the hilly country the Bhils still to some 
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extent practise the destructive form of cultivation kno^m as wdlar 
and described at page 43 above. Elsewhere, the farmers are expert 
but conservative ; their implements are few in number and simple in 
construction; no modern appliances have been brought into use 
nor, except in the case of poppy, have any new varieties of seed 
been introduced during recent years. Rotation of crops is practised, 
joiodr one year being often followed by wheat or gram or linseed in 
the next; and cotton is .said to be gi’own every fourth or fifth year in 
the same field. Manure is applied to the fields of maize, sugar-cane 
and pppijy, and in the case of the last, hemp or wrd is sometimes 
sown and ploughed into the soil before it attains to maturity, thus 
invigorating the productive power of the field and improving the out- 
turn of opium. 

More than fifty-tivo per cent, of the people were returned in 
1901 as dependent on pasture and agriculture, and the actual workers 
numbered forty-one per cent, of the male population of the State and 
thirty- eight per cent, of the female. The best cultivators are the 
Kunbis, Kumhars, Aujnas and Mfilis, but all classes, except pcriiaps 
the Mahajans, and including even the despised Bluls, are export and 
do full justice to the excellent soil. 

Agricultural statistics are available only for the 114 surveyed 
khdlaa villages, and for the year 1904-06 which was an iudilferont one. 
These villages comprised a total area of 126,608 acres or nearly 198 
square miles, and, after deducting the area of lands held revenue-free 
or on favoured tenures etc., about 106 square miles were available for 
cultivation. The total area cultivated was 31,872 acres or nearly filty 
square miles (including, however, about 34 square miles which wmre 
prepared for sowing but had, for various reasons, to he left fallo-w), and 
it from this the area cropped more than once (1,498 acres) bo deducted, 
the not area cropped would he 30,374 acres (about 47 J square miles) 
or rather more than forty-four per cent, of the area available for culti- 
vation. In connection with these figui’es, it should be remembered that 
109 of the villages rcfeiTed to arc situated in the best parts of the 
State and that only five belong to the Magra district. Nothing is 
known of the extent of cultivation in the remaining khdlsa villao'cs or 
in the jagir and mudfi estates; but it is corLain that there has everv- 
where been a decrease since 1899, the famine of which year, followed 
• three subsequent unfavourable seasons, caused a scarcity 

offieW-labourers aud plough-cattle, and a deterioration of the wells. 

There are the usual harvests, known as the rabi, when the spring 
crops M-e cut, and the Icharif or autumn harvest. A reference to Table 

•u ^ show that, in 1904-05 in the survei'ed 

villages, the area under spring crops was nearly twice that under 
autumn crops, namely 20,413 acres against 11,459 acres : this is always 
the rase here, and is due to the extensive sti-etchcs of black soil on 
much all the valuable cold weather cnqjs (except OTiium and sugar-cane) 
can be grown without artificial iriigation. In the southern portion of 

figures uere;—- i-ahi 11,000 and 
iclMrb} 5,000 acres ; and in the northern portion, rabi 9,000 and kkwt'lf 
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6,000 acres. The dififeronco in the proportions is due to the fact that 
the tract last mentioned is specially suitable for poppy cultivation and 
has less of the^ superior black soil in which wheat flourishes. 

The principal spring crops arc wheat, gram, and poppy ; and in 
the year and the villages for which statistics are available, they 
occupied respectively forty-one, twenty-five, and five per cent, of the 
entire rabi area. 

Wlieat and gram arc sown at about the same time, namely in 
November, and are harvested in March ; they are usually grown alone, 
but soinetiincs together, and sometimes mixed \vith barley or linseed. 
The jncld per aero is said to vary from five to seven cwt. in either 
case. 

The _ opium-yielding poppy (Papaver somnifemm) is the 
characteristic crop of Partabgarh as of Malwa, and is, as the people 
say, undoubtedly the one from wliich the land revenue is paid. 
Many Anrictie.s e.xist, but the favourite of the cultivators is the dkat- 
v/ria, the plant of which has narrow spiky leaves, resembling the 
prickly ■weed of the same name, while the flowers are either white, or 
pink and white. This species is said to be a comparatively recent 
importation, and prior to its introduction the staple kind was the 
Ulia nnth petals of the same colour but broader leaves. Before 
the Ulia, again, "was the doria wth white flowers, (now deemed 
quite inferior), and others in the same or an even lower class are 
locally known as dqariya, anphxvria, haipliTvria, gvXdUa, kdlia- 
lihatri, and thohariya. ' As already stated, poppy usually follows 
mai^ie, and as .soon as the latter is gathered in October, the tenant’s 
life is one of labour and anxiety until March. The field has to be 
covered with a plentiful coating of manure, and is then ploughed 
seven times in succession; the seed is so>vn broadcast and germinates 
in four or five da3'.s, but the seedlings are delicate "when young, and 
require light irrigation until they are established. When the plants 
grow very luxuriantly, they have to be thinned out till they are 
eight or ton inches apart and attain their full height (three or four 
feet) and bring forth capsules. The crop requires repeated weedings, 
and the stimng of the surface soil is also beneficial : growth is slow 
until Fcbruaiy, and irrigation is required every twelve days or so. 
Poppies are I’eady to 3’ield opium when the capsules turn a' light 
brown colour and become somewhat hard; and, in order to collect the 
drug, the capsule is jncrccd in the evening with a threc-bladed ins- 
trument (only one part being laiiccd at a time). During tho night a 
gummy juice exndes from the cuts, and this is crude opium which is 
collected in the morning and stored in earthen jars ; this process is 
continued until all the jnice has been obtained. The capsules are left 
to dr3'', and arc then gathered and the seed.s arc extracted. The area 
under poppy is nsnallj' 3,000 acres for the Iclidlsn lands and 1,000 .acres 
for other holdings, and the oiit-tnrn of crude opium is said to v.ary 
botAveon six .and ten seers per local Tnqlid, or, in other words, between 
2.3 and 39 lbs. per acre, Avliilo the yield of seed is estima.ted at about 
240 lbs, per acre. The crop is expensive to grow, but is remunera- 
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tive if the cultivation be liberal both .as regards tillage and raarinr- 
ing, provided always that frost, hail, cloudy days and oast winds do 
no great amount of damage. 

Among other spring crops are a couple of oil-seeds, namely 
sarson or mustard (Braasica campestria) and alai or linseed 
(lAnum uaitatisaimum), which together occupied sixteen per cent, 
of the cultivated area in the surveyed villages ; and two others of the 
same ‘species, ajiocm (Gm'u'tn eopticum) and rai (Braaaica jimcea), 
covering 174 acres. A little barley is grown, usually in conjunction 
with peas, as also masiir or lentil (Ervum lena), while in the north 
arc to he found nearly .300 acres of a condiment called -soT/a {Pcnced- 
anvm graveolena) which, though sowi in the rains, is not reaped 
until March. 

Sugar-cane has a season of its own, being usually planted in 
February or March and occupying the land for ten or eleven months ; 
hut though it seems to do very well where sown, it is not a popular 
crop in Partabgarh and only fifty-four acres were cultivated in the 
surveyed villages in 1904-05. 

The chief autumn crops are joiodr or great millet {Sdrghmn 
vulgard), maize, and til ov sesame (Seaamwyi indicivni), and in 1905 
they occupied respectively about thirty-nino, twenty-seven, and 
fourteen per cent, of the cultivated hlmrlf area for which returns arc 
available. The ordinary yield per acre is seven to eight cwt. in the case 
of joioor, six cwt. in that of maize, and aboiit two cwt. in that of til. 
There were a few acres under bajra (Penniaetuon typhoidmm) and 
such minor millets as kodra (Paapalum acrohicidatum), kuri 
(Panicum miliaceivm), sdmli (P.jfrwnentaceum), and mdl (EleiLsinc 
comcana), and also under the pulses, wof/t or kidney-bean {PhaacoVus 
aconitifolnia), mMaig (P. muTigo), urd (P. mdiatua), and tur 
{Gajan'u.a indiem). Amongfibres, hemp {CrotolariajuTicca) occupied 
681, and cotton 557 acres, while rice was grown in 112 acres. 

The favourite vegetables are cabbages, potatoes, pumpkins, onions, 
yams, egg-plants, and radishes, while the fruits include the m.ango, 
^taphal or custard-apple, plantain, pomegranate, mulberry, mahud 
{Baaaia latifolia), and some varieties of figs and limes. 

Prior to 1899 the monopoly of advancing money to agriculturists 
was in the hands of profession.al money-lenders, who charged interest 
at a rate varying fi’om twelve to twenty-five per cent, per annum 
according to the credit of the borrower; since the great famine the 
Darbar has been assisting the cultivators with leans on easy terms, 
and during the past three years more than Rs. 83,000 have been 
advanced in this way. 

The number of plough-cattle in the survej^ed villages w.'is 
4,960, or less than one pair per holding, and though the accumey 
of these figures cannot he absolutely relied on, there is no doubt i hat 
imarly eyerywbere more bullocks are needed. In the upland country 
we cattle are mostly of good bone and breeding; they cost from 
Ks. 40 to Rs. 60 eiich, and are ssiid to work for eight or nine 
3'ear3 if well looked after. In the Magi’ii zila,, on the other liand, 
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buffilloes do well, but the cows and bullocks are inferior to those of the 
plateau, and the Bhils have often to hire bullocks from their bankem, 
paying three maunds of grain for each animal in the hharlf season. 
Other cattle, including sheep and goats, numbered 22.060 in the 
surveyed villages, but they are in no way remarkable. The ordinary 
prices of;the various animals are reported to be: sheej) or goat Rs. 2 to 
Es. 3 ; cow Es. 15 to Es. 25 ; bullock Es. 40 to Rs, 60 ; and buffalo 
Rs. 7 to Rs. 12 for a male and Rs. 25 to Rs. 60 for a female. A cattle 
fair is held weekly at Bajrangarh, a few miles to the south-east of 
Partfibgarh toAvn, and every Sunday from the middle of August to 
the end of October at the capital itself. 

According to the Report on Irrigation inthe Partdhgarh State, the 
average annual area of it/iaisa land irrigated is about 12,600 highaa,* 
of which 10,590 arc irrigated from wells, 1,800 from odis (or half-open 
wells) on the banks of ndlas, and 210 from tanks. On the other 
hand, in the surveyed villages in 1904-05, the total ii*rigable area 
was 2,893 acres, while, owing to the deterioration of wells, only 1,295 
acres, or about four per cent, of the entire cultivated area, actually 
received water, the northern portion of the Partabgarh zila having been 
rather better off in this respect than the southern. Poppy, sugar-cane, 
barley, and vegetables are, with rare exceptions, the only crops 
which receive imgation, and of these, the area under poppy is 
far gi'eater than that occupied by the others put together. 

The area irrigated from tanks (estimated at about 100 acres) is so 
small as to be negligible; in fact, at the recent settlement it was 
entirely blank. There are said to be thirty-one tanks in the State, of 
which only nine are used for irrigation, and even these have no 
sluices, the water being raised by hand or bullock. All, moreover, are 
old works, and the best can irrigate only about twenty-five acres. 

The number of wells in the entire IchcUsa area has been estimated 
at 2,110, capable of irrigating rather more than 5,000 acres in a 
normal year and about 1,300 acres in seasons of drought, but most of 
them are JcacJtcJid or unlined, and nearly half require deepening 
and repairs. In the surveyed klidlsa villages, there were, excluding 465 
wells which had fallen entirely out of use, 642 wells, of which all 
except sixty-one were kachchd. Of these, 518 were actually used in 
1904-05, and the area irrigated therefrom was 1,119 acres or 2’16 
acres per well. In former days before the famine, a few famous wells 
are said to have been able to supply water to from fifteen to twenty 
acres, but the maximum now is about eight and the general average 
between two and three, though the recent satisfactory monsoon may 
have improved matters. Persian wheels are nowhere to be seen, all 
the wells being worked with one or two leathern buckets (c/i.aras) 
usually one. The average cost of a pakU or masonry well is about 
Rs. 1,000, and of a kachchd one Rs. 250. The latter consists of 
a hole excavated dmvn to the water-level (which 
within twenty to thii-ty feet of the surface), and as the eai-th is soft, 
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it gives way, necessitating a big slope to prevent it falling in, so that 
the diametW at the top is often quite fifty feet. This necessitates a 
wooden staging from which to work the leathern bucket, and the 
digging of a channel to bring the water below the staging and within 
reach of the bucket. These kaohchd wells, therefore, require constant 
repairs to keep them effective, and a few of them are now being lined 
with masonry as an expei’iment. 

The only other mode of irrigation is from the small streams 
by means of ocUs; where pools exist, a platform is erected over the 
bank and the water is raised by bullocks in leathern buckets. iSuch 
a contrivance costs from Rs. 250 to Rs. 400. 

Rents in the proper sense of the term are ^^nkno^vn in the kJidlm 
area; the system is ryotwdri, and the Darbar deals directly with the 
individual cultivator without the intervention of any middleman. 
In the rest of the territory, the jaqlrda/i'S and onuqfidm'S take rent 
from their tenants, usually in grain but sometimes in cash. The 
amount recovered varies -with the caste of the cultivator, the kind of 
crop groAvn, etc. 

The average monthly wages at the present time arc approximately ; 
agricultural labourer Rs. 6 ; horse-keeper Es. 5 ; mason, blacksmith, 
and tailor Rs.T2 each ; and eaipenter Es. 14. Ouing to the decrease 
in population, wages have risen considerably during recent years, and 
the Public Works department constantly complains of the scarcity of 
unskilled labour, wages of four or five annas a day having frequently 
to be paid to adult coolies on State works when the demand for labour 
in the fields is great. The village servants, such .as barbers, potters, 
and shoemakers arc generally remunenated in kind at each harve.st. 

The average prices of staple food grains and salt at the town of 
Partabgarh during the past seventeen yeare will be found in Table 
No. XLIV in Vol. II. B, and it "will be seen that they have fluctuated 
considerably, namely wheat between 8*7 and 19*6, gram between 10*0 
and 39*1, /otcor between 12*5 and 52*2, and maize between 9*6 and 
42*9 seers -per rupee. The price of salt depends of course on the i-ato 
of duty and cost of transpoi’t. In the famine of 1899-1900 the highest 
quotations were wheat and barley 7 h,jowa/)' 8, gram , and maize about 
ten seers ner rupee. In an ordinary year, maize is dearest in February 
and March and wheat in October, and the prices of all grains are 
usually higher in the Magra zila than in the rest of the State. 

The hilly country in the north-west and west is fairly w'cll ivoodcd, 
but up tb the present no systematic conservancy has been attempted, 
and the forests have been left entirely uncared for. The services of 
a trained Forest Officer, to be shared by the tlu-ee States of Partabgarh, 
Dfingarpur and Banswara, have, however, just been secured, and it is 
intended to appoint a small staff and put a stop to the proniisciious • 
felling and burning which has been so common in the past. The 
principal trees are teak (Tectona grandis), shtsham (Dalhergia sisRoo), 
ebony (Diospyros tomentosa), haldu(Adi7ia cordifoUa), sdlar (Bos- 
wdlia tliiwifcra), dhak (Bvdeafrovdosa),dIiao (Anogeisstos pendnla), 
kadaml) {Antlioccphakia cadamba), mahua {Bassia latifolia), pipal 
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{Ficus rcligiosa), ami babid {Acacia arabica) ; while the miuor produce 
consists ol bamboos, grass, honc}', and gum. The Jlhils bring in con- 
siderable quantities ol timber for siilc at the week]}' markets at Sarpipli 
(in the north), Sfilimgarh (close to the capital), and .<Vniod and Khorot 
(further to the south), and pay to the Darbfir a small tax per ca)-t or 
bullock-load, which amounts in the course of the year to Us. 0,000 or 
Us. 7,000 (Us. 7,2;19 in 1905-00). This is pmctically the only rcieiiue 
derived by the State from its toi-csts. The markets at Sarpipli and 
Sfiliingarharc the more important, and are said to bo largely attended 
by timber-morchant.sfroin iNinmch and Mandasor, and .sometimes even 
troni Kasiiilbud. In one village in the south .sandal-trees are Ibund 
and are a iState inonoj)ol 3 '. Grass is everywhere abunilant, especially in 
the Magifi, and .some oi the birs (grass-lands) have been set apart for 
tho sole use of the Barbar. 

'J'hc mineral resources (jf the country have yet to be explored and 
ascertained. Tradition points to the existence of iron ores in the 
rocks near the capital, nn<l the quarries at Kakor (west of Dhainotar) 
arc said to yield an c.xcellent bnihling-stonc, which was used for tho 
construction of the old palace at lleolia, but tiny have not been 
worked for many years. Limestone i.s found in small ipum titles at 
Ufijora, live miles east by .south-east of Partubgarh town. 

The industries are few and unimportant, cou.si.'jting of the manu- 
facture of coarac cotton cloth, black woollen blankets, metal cookiug- 
vessels, and earthen pots to meet local requirements. The capital used 
to bo famous for its gold and silver ornameuts'", and its enamelled 
work of gold inlaid on emerald-coloured glass and eugnivcd to repre- 
sent hunting and inythologic.al .scones, but the out-iurn is now very 
small. 'I’he art of making the enamelled jcwelhay is said to he con- 
fined to about five i'anulie.s, and the secret is jealously gnarded. 

Thu cliief exports are ojiinm, cereals, oil-.seeti-s g/tt, and timbi-r, 
and the iniporls salt, cloth, sugar, oil and tob.icco. 'J’he tnule is mostly 
with Lomba}’, hlniulasor, JSimacli, Uatlain, Indore, the iJagar, and 
Bariiiwad, Tho value of the exports to, and the impurls Irom iJomhay 
has been e.stiinated at oi and ‘6:1 luklis of rupees a year respectively, 
iielween five and six linndred cho.sts ol «q»ium (of J-IO lbs. each) are 
exported yearly, and the dutj' levied by the Barbar is Ks. 25 per chest. 
Salt is obtained from .'Sambliar, about sovcu to eight thousand mauuds 
being imported annually, but .some ot this subsequently loaves the 
yiatc ; the import and export duty is the same, namely four annas for 
tlu’ee maiintls. The chief centres ol trade, besides the capital, are 
Ariiod, Kiiuorn, Kolri, Kaipur and yrilimgarh-|- ; the trader.s are mostly 
Luiiias, and the nierciiundise is carried either m carts or, when this is 
not possible, on bullocks. The custoin.s tarilf has been recently revised, 
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and the revenue derived from e^orfc, import, and ti-ansit-duties now 
averages about Bs. 50,000 a year; the actual figures for 1905-06 
were : — ^receipts Bs. 61,098 and expenditure Bs. 3,940, or a net'revenue ' 
of about Bs. 67,000. 

No railway line yet enters the State, but the Ajmer-Khandwa 
branch of the Bajputana-Matwa Baihvay runs at a short distanco irom 
the eastern border, and the station nearest to the capital is Mandasor, 
twenty miles due east. With the exception of a few streets at the 
capital, the only metalled road is that connecting the towns of Partab- 
garh and Mandasor ; it was constructed in 1894, and of its total length, 
thirteen miles lie in Partabgarh and seven in Gwalior territory. 'Che 
rest of the roads are country tracks, leading to Nimacb, Dariawad, 
BansAvara, Piploda, and Jaora, and are mostly practicable for wheeled 
traffic except in the Mngra. The first Imperial post office in the 
State was established at the capital in 1884-85, and it became 
a combined post and telegraph office in November 1894; the only 
other post office is at Deolia, and it was opened in 1894-95. 

So far as recorded information goes, the State does not appear to 
have been seriously affected by any bad season prior to 1899. It 
escaped the famine of 1868-69, but a large influx of people and cattle 
from western Bajputana and other parts caused some inconvenience, 
and to relieve these immigrants, the Darbur started Avorks of public 
utility such as tanks and wells, opened a few poor-houses, and kept 
down ijrices by remitting import duties on grain. The year 1877-78 
Avas described as one of scarcity and high pnees ; about one-half of the 
usual land revenue Avas collected, but relief measures Avere not found 
to be necessary. 

In 1899 the rainfall Avas less than cloven inches, or about one-third 
of the average, and the monsoou, which had started avcII, practically 
ceased in the beginning of Jul 3 % The Darbar realised the situation 
Irem the first, and the extent ol the operations AA’as limited only by 
the financial I’csourccs of the State. The relief Avorlcs, consisting chiefly 
of the deepening of tanks, gave emplojuncnt to more than 727,000 
units, and another 100,000 avcixj assisted gratuitously either in poor- 
houses or at their oavii humes. Including adA'unces to agriculturists 
and remissions and suspensions of land revenue, this famine cost the 
State about 1’7 lakhs, and there Avas a considerable amount of private 
charity, the grant of Bs. 35,000 from the Indian Famine Belief Fund 
being supplemented by local subscriptions. No laud revenue AA'as 
realised and, the treasury being empoy, the Darbar had to boiTOAV 
two lakhs from the Government of India to enable it to meet the 
cost of the above measures and cany on the administration. It was 
estimated that onc-third of the cattle perished, and, judging by the 
census ^ statistics, the loss in population by deaths, AA'hether from 
starvation, cholera, or malarial fever, and b}' emigration Avas very 
heavy, the Bhils being the principal sufierers. The highest prices 
recorded Avere ; Avheat and barley about 7 4 seers per rupee in October 
ionn in June 1900, and gram 8^ seers in Januaiy 
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The famine of 1901-02 was nob so severe, as llie rainfall, though 
less than half the average, Avas better distributed, and^ some ci’ops 
were gathered. Rats, as in BnnsAvara, Avero cxtraordinai'ily plentiful 
and did much damage. Altogether about 44,000 units Avere relieved 
on AA’orks or in poor-mouses and lutchens, and the total State expendi- 
ture, including iaied'oi advances, exceeded Rs. 22,000. A further sum 
of Rs. 6,300, received from the board of management of the Indian 
Peoples’ Famine Relief Trust, Avas spent in purchasing bullocks and 
seeds, AA'hich Averc distributed among the more needy a^iculturists. 
The ihghest prices during this visitation Avere : wheat 8*^, barley 10, 
and joum' and maize 12^ seers per rupee. 


1901-1902. 
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The administration was till recently carried onjhy the Malmrawat 
with the help ois. Kamda/r and, in judicial matters, of a committee ot 
eleven members st 3 ded the Ra^ Sahhd. The post of K(Mridd/r was, 
however, abolished in 1905, and His Highness is now assisted by a 
staff of officers and clerks forming what is known as the Malialcrna Mim 
or chief executive department, of which the heir apparent, Mahaiuj 
Kunwar Man Singh, is at present the head. Subordin.ate to the 
Mahakma khds are various departments, such as the Revenue, Customs, 
Police, Army, Public Works, Educational, etc., each of which is under 
a responsible official, but, under the ordci-s of the Government of 
India and in consequencG of tlio indebtedness of the State, the iinancial 
arrangements have been placed tcmpomrily in the hands of the Assis- 
tant Resident.* The Rdj Sahhd still exists, but is now composed of 
seven ordinary and two additional members, besides a Secretary ^ it 
is a purely judicial body. 

When the last census was taken, the State was, for revenue 
purposes, divided into five districts or silas, namely Partabgarb, 
Kanora, Bajrangarh, Sagthali, and Magru, but the number was reduced 
to three (Hathunia, Sagthali, and Magra) in 1902-03, and to two, 
Partabgarb and Magni, in 1905. In the following year, still another 
change was made, the Magiii district, with a 'nait-MHm (stationed 
at Deolia) in subordinate charge, haiung been amalgamated with 
the Partabgarh zila, and the Revenue Officer having been made 
responsible for the entire khdlsa lands. The official last mentioned} 
whose headquarters are at the capital, and his naib or assistant in the 
Magrii exercise third class magisterial powem ; another assistant, whose 
duties are confined to the upland or Partnbgarh zila, has no judicial 
functions to discharge. Below the Revenue Officer and his two 
assistants are patwa/tns and kdnuvgos. 

In the administration of justice the courts are guided generally 
by the enactments of British India, modified to suit local requirements ; 
the State had formerly its own regulations dealing with stamps and 
court-fees (passed in 1884 and reiused in 1894) and its registration 
rules of 1899, but these have just been superseded by the Indian 
Stamp, Court-fees and Registmtion Acts. 

In the khdlsa area, the Magra naib-Mkim (within his charge) 
and the Revenue Officer (in the rest of the territoiy) are third class 
magistrates, and appeals against their decisions lie to the Sadnr FaxiQ- 


* Now styled Political Agent, Sonthci-n Bajputana States, 
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da/ii% Adaldt (or criminal court at the capital), the presiding officer of 
.which has first class magisterial powers and holds in addition the post 
of Civil Judge, disposing of all suits not exceeding Rs. 10,000 in value. 
The Rwj Sahhd (already mentioned) can, when presided over by the 
Maharawat, pass a sentence of death. As an appellate court, its 
orders are final, but parties are allowed to .apply to His Highness for 
revision; while, on the original side, it deals with civil suits of any 
value or description and is a Sessions Court, appeals against its 
decisions lying to the M.aharawat. 

Under the Icalamhandi or rules of procedure of 1894, the princi- 
pal nobles have limited jurisdiction in their own estates over their own 
people ; they are usually second class magistrates, and can decide 
suits not exceeding Rs. 1,000 in value, cases beyond their powers being 
heard by the Raj Sahlia. 

^.The gross revenues of the State, including jdgw and muafi lands, 
arc said to h.ave risen from a little under 2*5 lakhs in 1817-18 to be- 
tween four and five lakhs in 1824-25, and some fifty years later were 
reported to be about 5‘5 lakhs, namely three lakhs JehaUa and 2*47 
lakhs jdg^, etc. These figures are in the Salim Shahi currency, the 
rupee of which was worth about twelve British annas. At the present 
time the gross annual revenue, including the income of jagyrda/rs 
and w/aaAda/rs, may be put in round numbers at about 3‘6 lakhs in 
Imperial currency. 

The Jchdlsa or fiscal revenue in a normal year is between 1’8 
and 1’9 lakhs, of which one lakh is derived from the land, Rs. 50,000 
from customs-duties, and Rs. 20,000 as tribute from jdgirddrs. The 
actual receipts in 1905-06 (excluding extraordinary items) were 
Rs. 1,86,073, the chief sources being land revenue Rs, 83,000 ; customs 
Rs. 61,100; tribute Rs. 26,000; and court-fees and fines Rs. 8,700. 
The ordinary expenditure is between 1'5 and 1’6 lakhs, the main items 
being privy purse and palace, including allowiinces to certain relations 
of the chief, Rs. 40,000 ; tribute to Government Rs. 36,850 ; cost of 
administration, including the Mahalcma kJids and the Accounts, Land 
Revenue, Customs and Judicial departments, Rs. 25,000 ; army and 
police Rs, 24,000 ; and Public Works department Rs. 7,000. The actual 
figures for 1905-06 were: total ordinary expenditure Rs. 1,67,932, 
namely privy purse, etc., Rs. 47,400 ; tribute to Government Rs. 36,350; 
cost of administration Rs. 25,900 ; army and police Rs. 23,500 ; and 
Public Works department Rs. 5,500. 

Owing to debts inherited by the present chief from his prede- 
cessor, Maharawat Udai Singh, to the excessive coinage and consequent 
depreciation of the Salim Sbahi rupee, and to adverse seasons and 
other causes, the financial position is eminently unsatisfactory. As al- 
readv shown, the receipts m a normal year exceed the disbursements 
by thirty or, say, forty thousand rupees, and it is difficult, in the in- 
terest of proper administration, to further reduce the expenditure ; 
yet the State owes no less than six lakhs, the interest on which (at 
four per cent.) absorbs the greater part of the annual surplus. The 
only fortunate feature of the situation is the fact that the Govern- 
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ment of India is tlie sole creditor, having come to the rescue by 
advancing money, and thus enabling the Darbar to relieve its starving 
population, carry on the administration, and settle a number of miscel- 
laneous debts bearing a high rate of interest. .. v i j 

According to the local account, a mint was^ establishea at the 
capital early in the eighteenth century, Prithwi Singh having received 
the right to coin money from Shah Alam I (after whom the currenw 
ivBS called Shah Alam Shahi or Salim Shahi), but tlie story is improb- 
able. Others sav that the liret chief of Partabgarh to posse^ tins 
privilege was Salim Singh (17.58-75), whence the name Salim Shahi, 
which, however, may have been a contraction of Shah Alam Slialii, as 
Shah Alam 11 was then titular king of Delhi. 

As far as the inscription is concerned, there have been two issues, 
namely the old and the new. The former bore on the obverse tho namoof 
Shah Alam with the date according to the Muhammadan era (Hejim), 
and consisted of rupees and eight-anna pieces ; while the latter, prob- 
ably introduced about 1870, included four-anna and two-anna bits, and 
bore the following inscription in Persian on the obverse .| “Auspicious 
coin of the noble monarch, the sovereign of London, 1236” (tho old date 
A.H. 1236, or A.D. 1820, having been retained from the former die). 
The earliest rupees are said to have weighed 168i grains and to have 
contained 18^ grains of alloy, but the quantity of the latter was in- 
creased to 81 1 grains in 1820 (the pure silver being decrc.ised to the 
same extent), and the debased coin issued from this mint was frequently 
the subject of remonstrance on the part of the British Government. 

The Salim Shahi rupees were formerly current in Banswara, and 
parts of Dungnrpur, Udaipur, Jlialawfir, the Nimbahera pargana ol 
Tonk, and in certain States of Central India such as Eatlfira, Jaom, 
Sitaraan, and the Mandasor district of Gwalior, and were worth about 
thirteen British annas each ; but owing to imprudent over-coinage, tho 
introduction of the British rupee in certain neighbouring States, the 
consequent exclusion therefrom of the Partiibgarh coins, and other 
causes, they depreciated to such an extent that in March 1900 they 
exchanged for eight British annas each and in January 1903 for 
barely 7i annas. It wag thereupon resolved to demonetise them and 
introduce Imperial currency in their stead. The Government of India 
agreed to give, up to a limited amount, 100 British in exchange for 
200 Salim Shahi rupees — ^this being the average rate of exchange during 
the six months ending with the 31st Sfarch 1904 — and, in accordance 
with a notification previously issued, the convemion operations lasteil 
from the 1st April to the 30th June, but the actual market rates during 
these throe months were more favourable to holders, i£., the people 
could get 100 British rupees in exchange for 194 or 1 95 Siilim Shahi, and 
the result ^vas that not a single nipee was tendered for conversion at 
the rate fixed by Government. Thus, though Salim Shahi coins still 
circulate, they are not recognised as money by the Darbar, and in all 
State transactions Imperial cun'ency has been the sole legal tender 
from the 1st July 1904, when also the Partiibgarh mint was closed in 
perpetuity. 
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The principal tenures found in the State are (i) jdfji/t' or ckdhrrdna, 
(ii) mudfl or dharmada,, and (iii) khaha; the number of villages held 
on one or other of these tenures is liable to fluctuate, but at the present 
time there ate 497 in the first, 54 in the Second, and 308 in the third 
of these groups, 'Estates are also granted on the istimrari tenure. 

Jdglr lauds are held on the usual conditions, namely the payment 
of tribute, the performance of service, and personal attendance on the 
chief on certain occasions, by relations of the Sraharilwat, by other 
Rajputs, and bj' officials, cither as a reward for some work done or as 
a mark of personal favour. The principal nobles, a list of whom will bo 
found in Table No, XLV in Vol. II. B., are nine in number ; all are 
Sesodias, descendants* of younger sons of the ruling family, and all are 
more or less heavily involved in debt. Below them in rank are a num- 
ber i)f minor jarjlrdars, each owning one or more entire villages, and 
below them again are the pdwaddrs, who hold traots of land within 
the villages at favoured mtos.and arc expected to render service 

in return. Any jdgTr estate can be resumed if the conditions of the 
tenure be not fnlfillcd, or if the holder bo guilty of contumac 3 * towards 
the Darbar or bo convicted of any grave offence. Transfers by sale or 
mortgage are not valid, but a jdgvrddr who lias no son can adopt vith 
the .‘sanction of the jffaharawat. 

Lands gi’antcd to Bnihinans, (omplos, Chfirans and Blnlts arc called 
mudfi or dharmada; they arc usually held revenue-free, and prac- 
tically in perpetuity, but, like j(igf.r estates, can neither bo mortgaged 
nor .‘sold. 

An i$(imrdA'dd/>' is one who has been granted permission to dig a 
well on condition that he shall hold the land im’gablc therefrom at a 
lenient rate in pci’petnity; hence the tenui'c is called istimi'di'i, 
meaning land hold on a fixed lease. 

In the Jdiaha area, or land under the direct management of the 
Darbar, the tenure has hitherto been un.stablo. The cultivator had no 
rights whatever, and was liable to be evicted from his holding if his 
neighbour offered a few more rupees as rent therefor than he was pre- 
pared to pay himself. Even if he had spent money on digging or deepen- 
ing a well, that well with the fields in the vicinity could be taken from 
him and handed over to someone else without any compensation foi' 
ejectment being paid. 'Phis system is now being abolished, and the ryot 
is to bo left Tindisburbcd in his holding as long as he pays the revenue 
assessed thereon, 1-hongh ho will bo liable to be ejected if found guilty 
of any heinous crime. Further, ivhile the Darbar has been dcclaicd 
to be the owner of all land, the o'j/ot has been given cultivating 
rights, which arc to pass to his heirs, and is at liberty to mortgage 
these rights for not more than ten j'ears, the mortgagees possession 
ceasing at the end of that period ivhcthcr the money advanced by 

him has been repaid in full or not. . , , -ii L. = 

A rough settlement was introduced in certain khalsa viUages in 
3875, but was not very successful. The rates in Jorce until IJU^ 
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* Kxcopt tho MahBraj of Arnod, wlio is himself the youngor son of the present ohi6f. 
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were in tlie Salim ShfiKi currency, and when this was converted into 
Imperial, they were halved throughout the territory — a procedure which 
involved considerable loss to the Darbar, as when they were fixed the 
local rupee was worth about twelve British annas. The land revenue 
was collected mostly in cash but to a small extent in kind, the State 
claiming from one-third to one-fourth of the gross produce as its share. 

In 1903-04 it was decided to have a firesh settlement, and the 
operations have just been brought to a close. The number of \dllages 
dealt with has been 233, namely 114 surveyed (chiefly in the Partiib- 
garh eila) and 119 unsurveyed (mostly in the Magra). 

In the surveyed area, leases for ten years or a shorter period have 
been given in twenty-four villages, one is held on the istimra/ri ten- 
ure, and two were uncultivated h.amlets and were left nnassessed ; in 


the remaining eighty-seven villages the settlement has been introduc- 
ed for a term of fifteen years commencing from 1906-07. The rates 
per acre for the various classes of soil are : admi Bs. 13-9 to Rs. 29 ; 
adan (jair-dhpdshi or rdmJear, each B.s. 3-14 to Ks. 6-12 ; railcar 
gair-ahpashi R 1-15 to Es. 4-13 : Izdli B. 1-3 to Es. 3-6 ; dhamni 
fifteen annas to Es. 2-14 ; hhuri fifteen annas to Rs. 2-7 ; and Jc<mkrot 
eight to fifteen annas. The initial demand in the surveyed villages 
(including some holdings other than khdlsa) is Es. 1,43,624, and in- 
creases in the fourth year to Rs. 1,50,365 ; the assessment is to be a 
fixed one for dry soils but will fluctuate in the case of wet, and the 
demand will be realised in full only when the entire adan ai*ea is 
sown with poppy. The unsurveyed villages .are insignificant from the 
point of view of the land revenue they bring in, and the general con- 
dition of the Bhils occupying them is very bad. Leases for ten years 
have been given wherever offers were forthcoming, and the initial 
assessment is Rs. 3,208-8 rising to Rs. 3.462-8. Thus the total revenue 
proposed for the 233 villages is : initial Rs. 1,46,832-8. and final 
Rs. 1,53,827-8 ; and these are the amounts which ought to be realised 
if the full area of addn be sown with poppy and if none of the adan 
gair-dbpdshi, remJear, etc., be able to produce that crop. Further, 
not less than Rs. 1,300 a year should be obtained from the beginning 
of the settlement for waste and old fallow given out at reduced rates. 

In addition to the revenue proper, a cess of one anna per rupee 
IS to be levied from all JcJidlm cultivators and istimrdrddrs, while 
jdp^ddrs and pdwadars are to pay half an anna per rupee of their 
tnbute, and the ni'iiafidan-s a likp proportion of the estimated income 
of their estates the proceeds will be devoted to the pay of the land 
record establishment and the maintenance of schools. The land 
revenue and cess are payable in three instalments, namely one-fourth 
in November, one-fourth in Febniaiy, and the balance in May. 

Ihe miscellaneous revenue is insignificant, being about Rs. 5 000 
a year, denyed from duty and license-fees for the preparation and vend 
of country liquor (Rs. 3,000), and from the sale ofstamns (Rs. 2000). 
The export and import duties on opium and salt are included under 

I till the 1st October 1906, in 

the hands of local IcaXals who maintained sixty-five shops during the 
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past year, but. a coiitractoj" from outside has since taken over the busi- 
ness Avith a view to the establishment of a centml distillery system. 

The only municipality in the State is at the capital ; a committee Mukich'au 
A vtis first appointed in 1S93-94 but was abolished in 1901, when the 
conservancy of the toAATi was taken under State management. A re- 
gular municipal board has recently been established, and now consists 
of ton members, including a Secretary, with hlahaiuj ICumvar Man 
Singh as President ; all the members arc nominated b^’ the Darbar, 
hall being oflicials and the rest citizens of the town. The committee 
looks after the lighting and sanitation of the place, as well as the 
slaughter-house ; during the 3 ’^ear 1905-0G, the income, derived chiefly 
from an impost of one anna per rupee of the customs income, was 
nearly Bs. 5,000 and the expenditure about lls, 2,900. 

The usual allotment for Public Works was formerly about Rs. 4,000 punuc 
or Bs. 5,000 yearly, and l.hc only Avorks of any importance carried out aVokks. 
during recent l.imcs have been the Parlabgarh portion of the metalled 
road leading to Mandasor; a bridge over the stream which skills the 
southern Avail of the capital, erected in commemointion of the jubilee of 
IJer late'Majc.sty’b reign and hence called the ‘‘Jubilee Bridge’ ; and the 
l{.aghuiiath Hospital, built in 1893-94. No regular deimrtment existed, 
but the services of an overseer have j ust been secured. The expenditure 
in 1905-()U was PiS. 9,3G7, of which Bs. 1,132 represented the pay of 
cslublishmcnt, and Bs. 7,085 the cost of rci)aii‘s ; the only original Avork 


Avas a iieAV jail, Avhich is still in progress. ^ • 1 .1 

The rnilitaiy force maintained at the time of the treaty with the 
British Government consisted of about 150 Bajput cavalry and bOO 
irregulars of all kinds, including the coutiugenls supplied by the Iha- 
kurs. By the fourth article ol the above tveat^^ the ehioi agreed not 
to eiilcrbim Arabs or j\lakrAuis in his service biib to keep up lilt} hoitjo- 
men ami Iavo hundred luot-soldicrs, inhabitants of his Htate, avJio Avero 
to bo at the disposal ol Goverimiont Avheiicvcr their serviees might be 
rociuired in the vicinity of Paitabgiirli. The army now consists of -2 
cavalry, 13 artillciymeii, and 14S miantry (excluding the feudal quotas 
ol the janirddm, estimated at 54 soiwtrs), and costs nearly Us. 1U,UUU 
a veur : the force is of no military value Avhatcvcr, and the men, Avho are 
inditlercntly armed and drilled, arc employed cluelly as guai-ds and 
mcssengeis, or in assisting tho police. In the m.atter of ordnance, the 
Stale possesses nineteen guns ol' .sorts, seven of Avliich are unserviceable. 

The Police dcpartuieiit has recently been reorganised, and the force 
now numbers 178 of all ranks, inclucluig a Superintendent, three sub- 
inspoctois, and four mounted constables ; it is distributed over thiee 
ilJnas and nine outposts, and costs about Bs. 13,C00 a ^ ^ 

thus one policeman to every five square miles of countiy and to OAjciy 
292 inhabilaiils j in addition, each village has its c/taw/adcM’ or watch- 
man, Avho reports tho commission of an offence to the nearest police 
station, and assistance is also rendered by the paxvada/t'S 01 petty 
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orcc appears to be fairly efficient, and there is not much 
Of 317 persons arrested in 1905-06, 149 (or forty-seven 
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per cent.) were convicted, 100 were acquitted or discharged, seven died 
while under tiial, and the cases of the remainder were still pending at 
the end of the year. According to the published returns, the value, of 
stolen property was Bs. 11,115, and no less than ninety per cent, of it 
was recovered. The only criminal tribes requiring supervision are the 
Moghias, of whom fifty-two were borne on the register at the end of 
1905-06 ; they are mostly cultivators, labourers and chaulad&rs, and 
hold between them about 460 acres of land. 

The jail at the capital is old, badly drained, and quite unsuited for 
a prison, but a new one is being erected on a better site. Up to 1898 
there Avas proper accommodation for only twenty prisoners, but the 
building was then enlarged and now has mom lor forty convicts 
(23 males and 17 females). Beturns have been received only since 
1894, and statistics relating to the daily average strength, rate of 
mortality, etc., Avill be found in Table No. XLVl in Vol. 11. B. The 
average cost of maintenance, excluding the pay of the guard, is about 
Bs. 1,600 a year, toAvards which jail industries, such as the weaAung 
of coarse cotton cloth, contribute about Bs. 50. A small lockup exists 
at the headquarters of the Magra subdivision. 

At the last census, 2,188 persons or 4‘20 per cent, of the people 
(namely 8'31 per cent, of the males and 0‘08 per cent, of the females) 
were returned as able to read and write. Thus, in respect of the 
literacy of its population, Partabgarh stood fifth among the tAventy 
States and chiefships of Bajputana. Among religions, the Jains, as 
usual, come first Avith nearly tAVenty-three per cent, literate, folloAved 
by Musalmans and Hindus Avith foim and three per cent, respec- 
tiA^ely. It is only Avithin quite recent years that the Darbar ha,? 
paid any real attention to education. A school appears to have been 
opened at the capital about 1875, but instruction was confined to a 
little reading, writing and accounts in Hindi ; some ten years later, 
English, Peisian and Sanskiit classes Avere added, and the average 
number of students on the rolls Avas 216 in 1891 (twenty-seven m 
the English class), and 194 in 1901 (thirty in the English class). Three 
educational institutions are noAv maintained by the Daibar, namely 
an anglo-vemacular middle and a vernacular primary school at the 
capital, and a vernacular primary school at Ueolia; the number on 
the rolls at the end of 1905-06 was 158 (all boys), and the daily 
avCTage attendance during that year Avas 95— see Table No. XLVII 
m Yol. II. B. The only institution deserving of notice is the first of 
those mentioned above, called the nobles’ school because it is intended 
Thakurs and the upper classes ; it was established in 
1904, has a boarding-house for Bajputs attached to it, and had 86 
students on the rolls at the end of March 1906. The State expenditure 
on education has increased from Bs. 600 in 1901 to about Bs. 3,200 at 
the j^esent time ; fees are taken only from the parents of boys attending 
the Enghsh classes at the nobles’ school. Besides these institutions, 
there are_ several private ones of the indigenous typo, regaixling Avhich 
nothing IS knoAvn except that elementary education is imparted bv 
randits and Jain priests. ^ J 
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The State possesses two medical institutions, namely a hospital at 
the capital and a dispensary at Deolia. The former dates (as a dispensary) 
from 18(37, and returns are available since 1872; accommodation for 
indoor patients was provided in 1889, but, as the building was not 
altogether suitable, a new hospital ^vith four beds was constructed in 
1893-9'1' at a cost of about Ks. 6,000 and called after the present chief. 
The dispensary at Deolia was established in January 1895, chiefly 
in the interests of the memhors of the ruling family, and is under the 
charge of His Highne.ss’ private phj^sicinn, a qualified Hospital Assis- 
tant but it submits no returns of its umrlc to the Chief Medical Officer ' 
in Rninutana, and the information necessary to complete Table No. 
XLVITI in Vol. II. B. has been supplied by the Darbfir. It will be 
seen that 13,084 patients were treated and 830 operations were per- 
foruK'd at these tw<t institutions in 1905. 

Vaccination is nowhere compulsory and everywhere backward. 
A vaccinator was emplo 3 ’cd in 1870-71, but his services were dis- 
pensed with as the chief wjis unwilling to boar the expense ; another 
man was entertained in 1887 but, meeting with determined opposition 
from the people, worked for one season only. Operations were re- 
sumed in 1894, since when the Darbar has continuous!}' employed one 
vaccinator. The number of successful vaccinations has varied between 
22(3 in 1903-04 and 44-1 in 1899-1900, and in 1905-06 about seven 
per thousand of the population were successfully vaccinated at a cost 
of about four annas per case. The annual expenditure on medical in- 
btitutions including vaccination is about Rs. 3,600. 

Pice packets of quinine are for sale at the post offices, but there 
is not much demand for them, only four packets (of 7-grain doses) 
havincr been di.sposed of in 1905-06. 

Tlie State wa« to])ogi',iphically surveyed by the Survey of India 
between 1876 and 1883, and the area, as calculated in the Surveyor 
General's office by planiracter from the sfcindard sheets, is 886 square 
miles. In 1875 a rough suiwey of ninety-one villages was made by 
the local officials, and most of the old maps are still in existence. A 
cadastral survc}' was carried out with the plane-table in 114 of the 
khdUa villages in 1904-05 in connection with the recently intro- 
duced settlement, and the area was found to be 1 26,600 acres. A 
chain of seventy-five feet was used, as in 1875, and the same standard 
hxfjlva, was adopted, namely of two chains square or 2,600 square yards ; 
01 ie acre is thus smaller than two Partiibgarh hxghas by 3-2 per cent. 
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Deolia (or Deogarh). — ^Tho old capital of the Partabgarh 
State, situated in 24“ 2' N. and 74“ 40' E. about 7^- miles due west of 
Partabgarh town. Population (1901) 1,345. The town was built 
about 1561 by Bika, tlie founder of the State, and is said to take its 
name from a Bhil chieftainess, Devi Mini, who lived in the vicinity 
and whom Bika defeated. Deolia stands on a steep hill, 1,809 feet 
above sea-lovel, detached from the edge of the plateau, and its natural 
strength commands the country on every side : in Malcolm’s time it 
was a fortified town, but the walls have all crumbled away and a gate- 
way only I'emains. The old palace, built by Rawat Hari Singh about 
1648, was much damaged by heavy rains in 1875 but has since been 
repaired to some extent, and the present chief spends a good deal of 
his time here. Among the tanks, the largest is the Teja, named after 
Tej Singh (1579-94), and adjoining it is an old bath now in ruins, said 
to have been built by Mahabat ithfin, Jahangir’s great general. In 
the town are several Hindu and two Jain temples, a post office, a 
veraacular school and a dispensary. 

Partabg’aph Town (Pmiapgrcw’7t).~The capital of the State of 
the same name, situated in 24“ 2' N. and 74“ 47' E. twenty miles by 
metalled road west of ^ Mandasor station on the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway. The population at the three enumerations was : 12,755 in 
1881; 14,819 in 1891; and 9,819 in 1901; in the year last mentioned 
fifty-two per cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus, twenty-seven per 
cent. Jains, and tAventy per cent. Musalmans. The toAvn, Avhich Avas 
founded by and named after Rawat Pratap Singh in 1698, lies 1,660 
feet above sea-level in a holloAV forraerty knoAvn as Doderia-ka-khera. 
It is defended by a loopholed Avail with eight gates built by Rawat 
Salim Singh about 1758, and on the south-Avest is a small fort in 
Avhich the chiefs family occasionally resides. The palace, Avhich is in 
the centre of the tOAA'n, contains the State offices and courts, and out- 
side the toAvn-AA'alls are tAvo bungaloAvs, one of Avhich is used by the 
MaharaAA'at and the other as a guest-house. The Avater-supply is from 
wells and tanks and AA'ill, when funds are available, be improved by 
damming a small stream to the south-east and constructing a storage 
reservoir ; plans and estimates have been prepared, and it is calculated 
that .about forty million cubic feet of Avater Avill be available. 

Partabgarh is the chief centre of tmde in the State and possesses 
a post and telegraph office, a jail AA'ith accommodation for forty prison- 
era, a couple of .schools, one of Avhich is for the sons of Thakurs and 
the AA calthier classes, and a small hospital, called after the present 
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chief. I ho oiiniuelled jowcllciy nindc by a few goldsmiths of the 
place has .already been referred to .at page 211 supra, and the munici- 
pal coininittco at page 219. 
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Tlie name Bhil is by some derived from the Dravidian word for a 
bow, whicli is the characteristic weapon of the tribe, and by others 
from the root of the Sanskrit verb meaning “to pierce, shoot or kill,” 
in consequence of their proficiency as archers. 

There are numerous legends regarding the origin of those people. 
According to one, Mahfidco, sick and unhappy, was reclining in a shady 
forc.st Avhen there appeared before him a beautiful woman, the first 
sight of whom effected a complete cure of all his ailments. An in- 
tcrcoureo between the god and the strange female was established, 
the result of which was many children ; one of the latter, who was 
from infancy distinguished alike b}'’ his ugliness and vice, slew his 
father’s favourite bull and for this crime was expelled to the woods 
and mountains, and his dc.scondants have ever since been stigmatised 
with the names of Blill and Nishilda, terms that denote outcastos. 
Another version is that the first Bhil was created by Mahadeo by 
breathing life into a doll of clay; while the Bhagavat Puram says that 
the tribe is descended from a mythical Raja called Vena, the son of 
Anga, who ruled his people with a rodof iron, compelled them to wor- 
ship him, prohibited the performance of yajnn and other religious 
ceremonies, and generally so exasperated the Rishis (sages) that they 
killed him b}' w an (incantations). There being no one to succeed 
him as ruler, the countiy became gi'eatly disturbed and, to restore 
order, the Rishis begat from Vena’s dead body a dwarfish person who 
came to be known as Nishilda ; he is described as being in colour as dark 
as the crow ; his limbs were too small, his cheek-bones prominent, his 
nose flat, and his eyes blood-red, and his descendants lived in the 
mountains and jungles. 

The Bhils seem to be the Pygmies of Ctesias (400 B.'C.), who des- 
cribed them as black and ugl}^ the tallest being only two ells high ; 
their hair and hcaixis were so long that they served as gai’inents, 
and they were excellent boAvmon and very lionest. In the Adi 
Pai'va, of the Maliahharata, mention is made of a Nishuda or Bhil, 
Eklavya, who h.ad acqtiirod great mastciy over the bow by practising 
before a clay image of Dronachfuya, the tutor of the Pandavas, and 
who, on tho request of Arjunn, one of the five brothers, unhesitatingly 
cut off his riglit thumb and presented it to him as a dalcsJdiia (fee). 
The tribe has also been identified with the Poulindai and Phylliiat 
of Ptolemy (150 A.I).), but the name by which they are at present 
Icnown cannot be traced far back in Sanskrit literature, the term 
" hh'ifla ’’ seeming to occur for the finst time about GOO A.D. 
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Early The Bliils are among the oldest inhabitants of the country and are 

liaiiitaiions, ^ entered India from the north and north-east several hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, and to have been driven to their 
present fastnesses at the time' of the Hindu invasion. Colonel Tod,* 
liovrever, seems to scout the idea of their having come from a distance : 
he calls them Vanaputras or children of the forest, " the uncultivated 
mushrooms of India, fixed, as the rochs and trees of their mountain 
anlds, to the spot •which gave them birth. This entire want of the 
organ of locomotion, and an unconquerable indolence of character which 
seems to possess no portion of that hardiness which can brave the 
dangers of migration, forbid all idea of their foreign origin and would' 
rather incline us to the Monboddo theory that they are an improve- 
ment of the trihf* -ndth tails. I do not reckon that their raids from their 
jungle-abodes in search of plunder supply .any argiiment against the 
innate principle of locality. The Bhil returns to it as truly as does 
the needle to the north ; nor could the idea enter his mind of seeking 
other regions for a domicile.” 

So far, however, as Bajputana is concerned, it may be asserted 
that, prior to the Bajpnt conquest, the tribe held a great deal of the 
southern half of the Province. The annals of Mewar, for example, 
frequently mention the assistance rendered by the Bhils to the early 
Gahlot rulers ; the towns of Dungarpur, Banswara, and Deolia (the 
old capital of Partabgarh) are all named after some Bhil chieftain who 
formerly held sway there; and the country in the vicinity of Kotah 
city was wrested by a chief of Bundi from a community of Bhils 
called Koteah. Lastly, it is well known that in three States, (Udai- 
pur, Banswara and Dungarpurl, it was formerly the custom, when a 
new chief succeeded to the gaddi, to mark his brow with blond taken 
from the thumb or toe of a Bhil of a particular family. The Rajputs 
considered the blood-mark to be a sign of Bhil allegiance but it seems 
to have been rather a relic of Bhil power. The Bhils wero very per-* 
sistent in keeping alive the practice, and the popular belief that the 
man fi’om whose veins the blood was taken would die rrithin a j'ear 
failed to damp their zeal; the Rajputs, on the other h.and, wore 
anxious to let the practice die out as they shrank, they said, from the 
application of the impure Bhil blood, but the true ground of tlieir 
dislike to the ceremony was probably due to the qtiasi — acknowledg- 
ment which it convejred of their need of investiture by an older and 
conquered race. In Udaipur the right of giving the blood was 
originally accorded to a family living at Oghna in the Hilly Tracts, 
in recognition of services rendered to Bapa Eawal in the eighth 
century, and is said to have been enjoyed by it till the time of 
Rana Hamir Singh in the fourteenth century, when the custom 
ceased. In Dungarpur the Balwaia sept possessed the right, and is 
believed to have exercised it till fairly recent times. 

Present The Bhils of Rajputana vrere counted for the first time in 1901 

Efiion numbered 339,786 (males 17.5,116 and females 164,670) or 

about 3i per cent, of the entire population. Numerically they stand 
eighth among the 365 ethnic groups recorded at the census, and are 
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BiJhinam. Jfits. Mahajans, Ohaniars, 

Ai^ in every State 

xcci t Alwar, Bhnratpur, Dholpur and Karauli, and the petty chief- 

taW ag tbo following 


N'nTiii; of Siftlo. 

Number of Bhils. 

Percentage of total 
populnlion. 

Utlaipur 

118,138 

About 11 

Bfinswura 

104,329 

„ 63 

Jodhpur 

37,697 

tf) 

» 

Dfingarpur 

33,887 

34 

Kotah 

12,603 

2 

Paririhgarh 

11,513 

09 

>» 

Sirohi ... 

10,372 

7 


The tribe is subdivided into a large number of clans, some 
based on repuled common descent, and others apparently huddled 
together as a group by simpld contiguity of habitation or by the 
banding together of neighbours for plunder or self-defence; the mem- 
bers of each subdivision resirlo for the most part in separate pais or 
villages and do not intermarry. From the Hilly Tracts of Mewur 
sixteen distinct clans have been reported, from Dungnrpur twenty-six, 
fronj Partabgarli thirty-seven, and from Jodhpur fifty-eight. Some call 
themsclv(‘.s vjhl or pure Bhils, but they arc few in number ; they are 
supposed not to eat anything white in colour, such as a white sheep 
or goat, and their grand adjuration is " By the white ram ! ” Others 
claim descent from almost every clan of Rajput and prefix the name 
thonjof, e.ff., Bhati, Cliauhfin, Gahlot, Mnkwnna, Paniraara, Rathor 
and Solanki. Each clan, and indeed each village, has its leader or 
headman, usually termed gamcti. 

The Bhils have, by the various changes in their condition, been 
divided into three classes which may be denominated the village, the 
cultivating, and the wild or mountain Bhil. Tho first consists of 
those who, from ancient residence or chance, have become inhabitants 
of villages in the plains (though usually near the hills), of which they 
arc tho watchmen and arc incorporated ns a portion of the community. 
The cultivating Bhils arc those who have continued in their peace- 
able occupations after their loaders were destroyed or driven by in- 
vaders to become desperate freebooters. Specimens of these two 
classes arc to bo found in almost every State, Tho third class, that 
ttf the wild or- tnountain Bhil, comprises nil that ])art of Ihe tribe 
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■which, pvefeiTing ativn^o freedom end indolence to subi'nission and 
ind'ustry, has continued more or loss to subsist by plunder, and its 
home is the south of Erijpntrma. Each group altornately decreases 
or increases in number according to the fluctuations in the neigh- 
bouring governments ; when those have been strong and prosperous, 
the village and cultivating Bliils have draum recniits from their wilder 
brethren, while wealiness, confusion .and oppression have had the 
usual effect of driving the industrious of the ti*ibe to desperate 
coui-ses ; but amid all changes, there is ever a disposition in each 
branch of the community to rounito, and this is derived from their 
preserving the same usages and the same form of religion. 

The Bbils, as a whole, have nlwa 3 '’s been lawless and independent, 
fond of fighting, shy, excitable and restless. Believing themselves 
doomed to bo thieves and plunderers, they were confirmed in their 
destiny hy the oppression and cruelty' of their rulers. The common 
answer of a Bhil, ivlien chai'ged with robbery, ivns " T am not to blame: 
I am Mahudoo's thief.” The Marilthtis treated them like wild ani- 
mals and ruthlessly killed them whenever encountered ; if caught red- 
handed committing serious crimes, they were impaled on the spot or 
burnt to death, chained to a red-hot iron seat. About the time of 
our treaties with the Biijput chiefs, the wilder Bhils in the Mewav 
Hilly Tnicts and Bans warn and Dungarpur gave much trouble by their 
claim to levy blackmail throughout their country and their invotemto 
habits of plundering. It was difficult cither to ijiu-snc them into their 
fastnesses or to fix the responsibility on the State to which they be- 
longed territorially; expeditions sent under British officers against them 
mroly effected any tiling permanent, while the Darbfirs were only strong 
enough to oppress and exasperate them, without subduing them. 

Since the iiilerventiou of the British Government about 1S24, 
followed some sixteen years later by the establishment of the Itlewar 
Bhil Corps, these people have been treated with kindness and are 
noM' fairly' pacified, the measures b\' which they' were gradually re- 
aimod form some of the most honourable episodes of Anglo-Indian 
l ule. In the Mutiny of 1857 the only native troops? in Bajpulfina that 
stood by their British officei's wci’c the hlcrwara Battalion (now the 
44th Merwura Infantry), the Bhil coinp.anics of the Erinpnra Irregular 
Force (now the 431x1 Erinpura Regiment), and the Mewar Bhil Corps: 
service in the latter has for many years been so popular that the 
supply of recruits always exceeds the demand. It must not be sup- 
posed that the Bhils have altogether given up their predatory' and quar- 
relsome habits ; thev still lift cattle and abduct women, and these 
actions give rise to retaliatory affrays which are occasionally serious. 
In times of famine and scarcity, or when their feelings have been 
aroused by some injudicious act on the part of their ruler, they are 
also still inclined to take the law into their oini hands, but the bad 
characters and professional robbers are now distinctly in the minority. 
Many are peaceful, if unskilful and indolent, cultivators, and earn a 
respectable livelihood as such, or by cutting and soiling grass, 
raanufactnring rude baskets, cleaning cotton, or serving as (>hi]:dris, 
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guides, and messengers. The Mewar Bhil ’ Corps contains a body of 
loyal and obedient soldiers, and the pensionei-s of the corps have, by 
their influence, done much to keep their wild brethren in order. 

Some of the characteristics* of the tribe have alread}”^ been men- 
tioned, such as lawlessness, independence, shyness, etc. ; to these we 
may add truthfulness, hospitality, obedience to recognised authority, 
and confidence in and respect for the Sarkdr (the British Government). 
As regards truthfulness, it is said that those who live in the wilder 
and more inaccessible parts never lie, while those who have come into 
contact with the civilisation of towns and larger villages soon lose this 
ancient virtue. Tf, however, a Bhil pledges protection, he will sacrifice 
his life to redeem his word ; the traveller through his passes has but to 
pay the customary toll, and his property and person are secure, and 
anjf insult or injury by another Avill be avenged. The Bhil’s obedience 
to recognised authority is absolute, and Tod relates how the wife of 
an absent chieftain procured for a British messenger safe conduct 
and hospitality through the densest forests by giving him one of her 
husband’s arrows as a token. The same writer tells us that in the 
conflicts between the Banas of Mewar and the emperors of Delhi, 
“the former were indebted to these children of the forest for their 
own preservation and, what is yet more dear to a Rajput, that of their 
wives and daughters from the hands of a foe whose touch was jjollu- 
tion." Again, in more recent times when Udaipur city was besieged 
by Sindhia, " its protracted defence was in a great measure duo to the 
Bhils who conveyed supplies to the besieged across the lake.” 

The principal failing of the tribe is an inordinate thirst for liejuor, 
which is very much en evidence on all occasions such as births, 
betrothals, marriages, deaths, festivals and 'pa/nclidyats. Their quarrels 
begin and end in drunken bouts ; no feud can be stanched, no crime 
forgiven but at a general fcsist. The common and popular fine for 
every offence is more liquor to protract their riotous enjoyment which 
sometimes continues for days. 

The women arc said to have considerable influence in the .society, 
and in olden days were noted for their humane treatment of such 
prisoners as their husbands and relatives^ brought in ; they an- 
generally very particular in their relations with the opposite sex after 
marriage, but not so usually before. The fine for the seduction of a 
virgin is about Es. 60 which is given to her parents, and the man is 
compelled to many the girl. Such cases are always adjudicated by 

n panchdycti. , i i 

The Bhils are very superstitious, and wear charms and amulets on 

the right forearm to keep ghosts and spirits at a distance. They alsf> 
religiously believe in witchcraft, and there ai’e hhopas or witch-finders 
in many of the large villages, whose duty.it is to point out the woman 
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afk-iward-s throws your boVinlo tbe ditch. By tjns ydtt may khow the Bhil. 
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who has caused the injury. Before a woroan is s'wung as a witch, she 
is compelled to undei’go some sort of ordeal, the primitive judge's 
metboc of referring difficult cases to a higher court lor decision. The 
ordeal by water is most common. Sometimes the woman is placed in 
one side of a bullock’s pack-:sack and three dry cakes of cow-dung in 
the other ; the sack is then thrown into the water, and if the woman 
sink, she is no witch, while if she swim, she is. Here is a description of 
a water test taken not many years ago from the mouth of an expert 
bhopa who got into trouble for applying it to an old woman. “A 
bamboo is stuck up in the middle of any piece of water. The accused 
is taken to it, lays hold of it, and by it descends to the bottom. In 
the meantime one of the villagers shoots an arrow from his bow, and 
another runs to pick it up and bring it back to the place whence it 
was shot. If the woman is able to remain under water until this is 
done, she is declared innocent; but if she comes up to breathe before 
the aiTow is returned into the bowman’s hand, she is a true witcli and 
must be swung as such.” In the case from which this account is 
taken, the woman failed in the test and was accordingly swung to and 
fro, roped up to a tree, with a bandage of red pepper on her eyes. It is 
obvious, however, that this kind of ordeal, like almost all primitive 
inodes of trial, is contrived so as to depend for its effect much upon 
the manner in which it is conducted whereby the operator’s favour 
becomes worth gaining. A skilful archer will shoot just as far as he 
chooses, and the man who runs to recover the arrow cau select his 
own pace. 

Another form of trial is by sewing the suspected one in a sack 
which is let down into water about three feet deep. If the person in- 
side the sack can get her head above water, she is a witch. An Eng- 
lish officer once saved a woman from ducking to death by insisting 
that the witch-finder and the accusers generally should go through 
precisely the same ordeal w'hich they had prescribed. This idea hit 
off the crowd’s notion of fair play, and the trial was adjourned sine die 
by consent. Another ordeal is by heat as, lor instance, the picking of 
a coin out of burning oil ; but the question extraordinary is by swing- 
ing on a sacred tree or by flogging with switches of a particular wood. 
The swinging is done head downwards from a bough and continues 
till the victim confesses or dies ; if she confesses, she is taken down 
and either killed with arrows or turned out of the village. In 1865 a 
woman suspected of bringing cholera into a village was deliberately 
beaten to death with rods of the castor-oil tree, which is said to be 
excellent for purging witchcraft. It is not unusual to knock out 
the front teetli of a notorious witch, the practice being seemingly 
connected with the belief that witches assume animal shapes. 

Cases of witch-swinging are nowadays rare, but a bad one was 
reported from Banswara thi'ee years ago. A Bhil’s son being ill, a 
hhopa was consulted as to the cause, and he accused two women, both 
Bhil widows. They were swung up and, though both protested in- 
Hocence, were beaten on the buttocks, thighs and breasts with a burn- 
ing stick, liquor was jiut in their mouths aud red pepper in their eyes. 
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Ouc of thorn died within a few hours, hut the other, who had 
uccn less severely treated, was alive when cut doAvn and eventually 
survived. The accuser and witch -finder were transported for life. 

Omens arc also believed in. For instance, a cat crossing a Bhil’s 
path when starting on any jiarticular business will send him home 
again at once j if the devi or black sparroAv chirp on the left ■when 
going out and on the right at reaching the destination, sure success 
will .attend the undertaking. Again, the owl hooting from the same 
directions and positions as the devi augurs good luck ; and similarly, 
if the maldre or the bharvi (other kinds of sparrows) chirp on the 
right at starting and on the Icjt at reaching the destination, the tra- 
veller is considered very fortunate. But the chirping or hooting, as the 
case may be, of these birds, if contrary to what is deemed auspicious, 
forebodes certain calamity. 

The majority of the Bhils confine themselves to the wilder por- 
tions of the country, and live in pals or collections of detached huts 
amongst the hills, each hut standing on a small Icnoll in the midst of 
its patch of cultivated land. The which consist sometimes of 
several hundred huts, cover an immense area and are generally divided 
into a number ot^Jdras or phalds (hamlets). The various huts arc at 
.some distance from each other, and this mode of living, by preventing 
surprise, gives these wild people greater security. The jungle on the 
larger liills in the vicinity is allowed to grow* so that, in case of attack, 
(hey with llieir families and cattle can fly to it for cover. Each 
lioniestcad is complete in itself, consisting of a few huts for the accom- 
modation of cattle or the storage of grain in addition to that used for 
d^Yclling purposes, all within a single enclosure. The Bhils make 
their own houses, the walls being either of mud and stones or 
bamboos or wattle and daub, while the roofs are now usually 
of cla}' tiles, though sometimes of straw and leaves, and in shape like 
a beehive. The interior is kept neat and clean, and the furniture con- 
sists of one or two bedsteads interwwcn with bamboo bark, some 
utensils made generally of clay but rarely of metal, a millstone for 
grinding corn, and a bamboo cradle. 

Tile apparel of the Bhil in old days was even more scanty 
than it is now ; his long hair served as a pagrZ to protect his head 
from sword-cuts, and to some extent concealed his nakedness, and 
Ills only garment appears i.o have been a pair of short drawers made 
of the bark of a tree. The petticoat of the female was of the same 
material, and w'orn short so as not to impede her progress through the 
jungle ivlien cutting glass and bamboos, while the numerous niotal 
ornunicnts on her arms and legs protected her from spear-grass, 
thorns and the bites of snakes, bfowadays the ordinary Bhil wears a 
dirty rag round liis head and a loin-cluth of limited length ; his 
hair is either partly plaited and fastened ivith a wooden comb, or is al- 
lowed to fall in unkempt masses over his shoulders. He is very fond of 
earrings, and the whole lobule of the ear is often bored along the edge 
and loaded with little rings, but the favourite ornament is a large ring 
which passes behind the oov fixnn top to bottom. The richer men 
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wear, besides ‘pagn and dhoU, a short jaclcet ( ant/arHaj; and carry a 
piece of cloth, which can be used as a Jcamarband, and, in the cold 
weather, a blanket; they are fond of jewellery and, prior to the recent 
famines, silver waist-belts are said to have been by no means rare 
among the headmen. Those wdio can afford it possess guns and swords, 
but the national weapons are bows and arrows. The bow is made 
entirely of bamboo except two links of gut to ■which is attached the 
string, likewise made out of split bamboo ; the arrow is a reed tipped 
with an iron spike, and the quiver a piece of strong bamboo matting. 

The women ■wear the usual skirt, bodice and sheet, tlie colour of 
which is, in the case of widows, always bhick ; some of them deck them- 
selves with the lac and glass bangles of the poorer Hindus, birt their 
peculiar ornaments arc of brass. Four rings of this metal are gene- 
rally seen on each arm and log, and the married women also wear a 
W-shaped anklet. In some ixirts, women of rank can be distin- 
guished by the number of rings on their legs which often extend up to 
the knee. Children are kept without dress almost to the age of 
puberty. 

Tod writes that the Bhil’s stomach “ ■would not revolt at an offal- 
feeding jackal, a hideous guana or half-putrid kinc,” and this might 
be the case even at the present day if the Bhil were actual)}^ starving, 
but not under ordinary circumstances. The tribe is doubtless not very 
particular as to its food, but there are reported to be certain things 
which it will not touch, e.g, the flesh of the dog, the Bhil’s constant 
companion in the chase ; or of the monkey (univei-sally worshipped in 
the form of Hannmnn); or of the alligator, lizard, rat or snake. The 
ordinary food of the people is maize or joivdi', or the inferior millets, 
and the products of tho forest; they sometimes eat rice, and on festive 
occasions the flesh of the buflalo or goat. They nro without exception 
fond of tobacco and, as already stated, much addicted to liquor, which 
is distilled from the flowers of the inahuH tree {Bassia latifolia) or 
from^the bark of the habcU {Acacia arabica) or from molasses. 

The Bhil languages are imperfectly known, but belong to the 
Ar 3 ’an family, being intermediate between Hindi and GujarfitT, though 
they have many peculiar Avoids. Their songs are neither ver}' intelli- 
gible nor melodious, whence the Jlurwavi proverb : — Kaini Ghdran ri 
ckakH, kaia arwn H rdkh, kain Jihtl ro gaono, lain Sdihia ri sCikh, 
Avluch means : Service under a Charan, the ashes of the aviin Avood, 

* Bhils, and the eridence of a Siithia (a Ioav ivaste) are 

of little consequence. 

Education is pi-aotically non-existent, but there are a fcAv schools 
in Udaipur and Dungarpur at u'hich Bhil children attend, and the rc- 
OTUits of the McAYur Bhil Corps arc sent to the regimental school, 
ine last census report does nob give the number of literate Bhils, but 
tells us that only 340 Animists (307 males and 33 females) were able 
to read and Avntc, and that one of them knew English. As more than 
ninety-one per cent, of the Animists were Bhils and the remainder 
consis^d mostly of the wilder section of the Minas and the equally back- 
ward Uiiusias, It may bo said that in 1001, among the Bhils, sixteen 
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in every 10,000 of the males and two in every 10,000 of the females 
were literate. 

At the last census about 97 J per cent, of the tribe were returned 
as Aniniists and the rest as Hindus; the latter belonged to the village 
or cultiyatin.g classes, and Avere found only in Bilcaner, Bundi, Jaipur, 
Jhalawar, Kishangarh, Shahpura and Tonk, For census purposes an 
Aniraist was one who Avas not locall}' acknowledged as cithci' a Hindu, 
Jlusalmfin, Jain, Piirsl, Christian, or Buddhist, but tlie process of 
hinduising has been so long in progress that the distinction between 
the tribal forms of faith and the lower developments of Hinduism is 
very faint. The religion of the Avild or mountain Bhil may be said to 
bo a mixture of Animism and Hinduism. The former tenn has already 
been defined (pages B7-38 supra.) while the latter has been described 
as “ Animism more or less transformed by philosophy ’’ or as “ magic 
tempered by metaphysics. ” Hinduism comprises tivo entirely differ- 
ent sets of ideas; at the one and lower end is Animism, which "seeks 
by means of magic to Avard off or to forestall physical disasters, which 
looks no further than the Avorld of sense and seeks to make that as 
tolerable as the conditions Avill pemit,” and at the other end is Pan- 
theism, i.e. “ the doctrine that all the countless deities and all the 
great forces and operations of nature, such ns the wind, the rivers, 
the earthquakes and the pestilences, are merely direct manifestations 
of the nil-pervading divine energy which shows itself in numberless 
forms and manners.’" 

Thus, Avhilc the Bhils have some dim notions of the existence of a 
divine being and believe to a certain extent in the transmigration of 
souls, especially of Avicked souls, they are convinced that ghosts Avander 
about and that the spirits of the dead haunt) the places occupied by 
them in their lifetime and will do them harm unless propitiated. 
The usual symbols of Avorship are cairns erected on the tops of hills and 
platforms on Avhich stand blocks of stone smeared Avith red paint. 
The cairns are piles of loose stones on Avhich they place rude images 
of a hoi-se, burn small lamps in fulfilment of voavs, and usually hang 
pieces of cloth ; the effigies of the horse have a hole through Avhich 
the .sjiirits of the deceased are supposed to enter, and traA^ol up to 
pararlise, and on airival there the animal is made over to propitiate 
the local deity and swell his train of Avar- horses. Goats and male 
buffaloes are sometimes sacrificed as propitiatoiy offerings to Mata, 
the fi(j.sb being eaten by the worshippers after that goddess is supposed 
to be satisfied. Their favourite deities in addition to Mata, are 
Mabfideo and his consort Piirbati, Hanuman and Bhairon; in the 
Hilly Tracts of McAvar and in Dungarpur many of them have great 
faith in the idol at the famous Jain shrine of Kakhabli Dev and call 
the god Kalaji Bapji from the colour of the image there. Another 
popular local deity in Udaipur is Khagaldco, probably a form of snake 
Avonship, while in parts of Jodhpur the Bhils shoA\' much respect to 
Pabu, (a hero Avho is said to have performed prodieics of valour and is 
represent ed in many temples as riding on a horse Avitli a spear in his 
hand), and t o the Kabirpanthi Sudhus. 
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The Bhils, having no priests of their own, sometimes employ 
Brahmans, but usually resort to the guriia of the Ohamars, Balais and 
Bhambis who assume the appellations or badges of Brahmans and 
attend at nuptial and other ceremonies. They do not adopt cheUbS or 
disciples, but their office is hereditary and descends from the father to 
all the sons ; they partake both of the food which is dressed and of 
the cup which flows freely. In Dungarpur an order of priesthood is 
said to have been recently started: the priest is styled jB/iag'ui, abstains 
from flesh and wine, and declines to take food from the hand of a Bhil 
unless he too be a Bhagat ; his house can be recognised by the flag 
which is fixed to it. 

The minstrels of the tribe are called kaynariaa or dholis and 
assume the garb of the Jogi ascetic. They play on their rude instru- 
ment, the guitar, and, accompanied by their wives, attend on the 
occasion of births, when they sing Bhil hymns to Sitla Mata, the 
protectress of infants. The bhopa or witch-finder has already been 
mentioned ; he appears to belong to the tribe, and his office is generally 
heredi tary. Ordinarily, ho i.s not much cared for, but when he becomes 
possessed,’* the Bhils obey him and usually give him what he asks for. 

The Holi, Dasahra and Dewiili festivals are all observed, the first 
especially being the occasion of much drunkenness and excess. It 
is kept up for ten days or more ; dances take place, rude jests are 
inade, and the women frequently, and in places always, stop travellers 
till they release themselves by paying a fine. At all festivals the men 
dance a ring-dance called gka/nna or ghcr. The drummers stand or 
sit in the centre, and the dancers revolve in a circle with sticks in 
their hands which they strike alternately against those in front and 
behind ; time is kept with the drum all through, and as the performere 
get more excited, the pace increases, they jump about wildly, their 
long hair falls down, and every now and then one of them disengages 
himself and indulges in a pas seul inside the circle. * 

All disputes and quarrels are settled by panchayats, whose ordere 
are absolute ; the invariable punishment is fine. A man found guilty 
of treachery iu indiscriminately plundered and ejected from the pal, 
but can re-establish himself by paying the fine awarded by the pan- 
chdyat in his case. The fine for murder is usually about Rs. 200 
(local cuirency), and until it is paid, a blood feud is carried on between 
the relatives of the victim and the murderer. Fights between one 
c^mumty or village and^ another are also indulged in to avenge an 
affront or to ^serb some right. Before active measures are taken, the 
pa^-iarch .of the village is consulted and if he decide for war, the MlkZ 
ortJhil assembly — a peculiar shrill cry made by patting the mouth with 
the hMd— IS sounded, or a drum is beaten, which gathers togetlier all 
the inhabitants of the pdl, male and female, in an incredibly short space 
ol time. Drinking is first indulged in and, when sufficiently excited, 
they sally forth with the women in front and, on arrival at the 
opponents village, an encounter is soon brought about by means of a 
shower of stones and abusive language. When, however, the parties 
are actuaUy opposed, the women draw on one side, and the fio-ht 
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commences with bows and arrows ; the women give the wounded drink 
and assistmce. After the battle the usual panclia/yai assembles, aud 
the feud is generally closed by the payment of a fine, in which case 
the opposing parties make friends by diinking opium out of each 
others hands. 

Disputes between the Bhils of one State and those ol another in 
Rajputana or between Bhils of Bajputana and those of adjoining 
portions of Bombay or Central India are decided by Border Courts — a 
form of tribunal described at page 67 supra. Sir Alfred Lyall in his 
Asiatic Htudies gives an amusing account of a portion of the proceed- 
ings of an imaginary Border Court which is examining the headman of a 
village regardmg a x’ecent foray : — A very black little man, with a wisp 
ol cloth around his long ragged hair, stands iorth, bow and quiver in 
hand, swears by the dog, and speaks out sturdily: ‘Here is the herd 
we lifted ; we render back all but three cows, of which two we roasted 
and ate on the spot after harrying the village, and the third we sold 
for a keg of liquor to wash down the flesh. As for the Brahman avc 
shot in the scuflSe, we will pay the proper blood-money.’ A slight shud- 
der runs through the high-caste Hmdu officials who record this candid 
statement ; a sympathetic grin flits across the face of a huge Afghan, 
who has come wandering down lor service or gang robbery into these 
jungles, where he is to the Bhils a shark among small pike ; etc. etc.” 

A peculiar beat of the dhoL or drum (of which there is generally 
one in every village) announces a birth or, when this is not done, the 
gv/trH or some other person carries the news to relations and neigh- 
bours who assemble at the hut of the parents and present gifts accord- 
ing to their means or wishes. Among some clans the kama/i'ia or 
minstrel attends; he first places a small figure of a horse at the 
threshold of the door, and then, taking up his position just outside, 
sings a hymn to Sitla Mata, the goddess of smallpox, who is much 
dreaded by all the wild tribes. Occasionally an airow is placed near 
the babe’s bed to ward off:' the evil influence of devils. On the fifth 
day a ceremony for propitiating the sun takes place and is attended 
by relations. Jflour is scattered in the yard of the house, and the 
mother, dressed out in holiday attire, sits facing the east with an 
arrow in her hand; she invokes the blessing of the sun on her child, and 
after the distribution of vdbri (porridge) and liquor, the gatheiing 
disperses. The head of a male child is shaved when he is two or 
three months old, and the ceremony of naming takes place either as 
soon alter biith as possible or when the baby begins to try and turn 
of its own accord. Brahmans are sometimes called in, but the mass 
of the Bhils never think of his services, and the ceremony is usually 
performed by the paternal aunt or maternal uncle of the child. The 
name may be taken from the day of the week, on which the infant 
was born e.g, Dita or Ditya (Sunday), Homla or Homa (Monday), 
Mangala or Maugali (Tuesday) and so on ; or from the season of the 
year e.g, Vesat (the rains), or from some shrub e.g. Thaura or Tbaun, 
the beautiful red flowering shnib common in the Hilly Traot^ _ A 
ehild born in times of gluauess may be called Moti ^pearl) or Bupa 
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(silver) or, as a term of affection, ICaura or Kauri (darling). The 
distinctively Bhil custom of bi*aading male children on the wrist and 
forearm (without which mark on arrival at Bhagwau s house alter 
death, tho Bhil will be punished or refused admittance) takes place at 
any time from birth till twelve years of ago j some of the Bhils in 
Dungarpur say that it makes the boy a good long-distance runner. 
On the first Holi festival after the birth, the maternal uncle brings a 
goat .and some wine and clothes for the infant) tho goat is killed and 
cooked, a morsel of meat and a sip of wine arc given to the child, and 
tho relations present share the rest of the repast. The j)arents also 
give a feast at this Holi and present clothes to their female relatives. 

The tribe, though not absolutely so, is cousidcred as one cudogamous 
group, but those who live in tho Jiills do not usually interin.-nTy with 
those who reside in the plains, though this is not actually prohibited. 
On the other hand, tiic law of exogamy is strictly observed, i.e. a man 
must not marry within liis own clan or yot, or within two degrees of 
his maternal and paternal relations ; nor is marriage permitted among 
persons believing in the same goddess, known us tho yotra dcvl, but as 
a rule each clan or group has its own goddess. 

Tho marriage of two or more sisters with the niwo person is per- 
missible, as is polygamy generally ; indeed, the latter is not uncommon 
and is nearly alwa 3 'S resorted to if the wife he barren, too ill to attend 
to housekeeping, or immoral. 

Divorces are allowed but arc rare. A man wishing to divorce his 
wife must, in the presence of some of his tribesmen, tear her sari or 
head-covering breadthwise, loudly proclaiming his intentions ; he 
must bind in the cloth so torn at least one rupee, and the garment is 
then returned to tho woman who carries it about as tlie charter of her 
new liberties. If, however, the cloth be torn lengthwise, or the woman 
leave without a formal divorce, as described above, and take up with 
another man, tho latter has to pay a line to her husband. In some 
parts the custom is for the man to tear a piece off his own turban and 
hand it to his ivife, instead of tearing the latter’s sdr'i, The woman 
apparently cannot dissolve the bond of marriage in Ibis same facile 
fashion, but it is reported from Jodlijnir that she can leave her hus- 
band if the latter fail to uiainlain her, oris impotent, or is excommu- 
nicated or abjures Hinduism. Pol^’aiidry is prohibited. 

Should an unbetrothed girl take a fancy to, and run off with, some 
young man, her father oud brothel's, as soon as the}' have found out 
where she has gone, attack and burn the seducer’s house or, if unable 
to do that, burn any house in the village w'hich may be handy. Tliis 
is most probably resented and retaliated, and tlie quarrel may be pro- 
longed, but sooner or later a punchdyat will be appointed to settle 
the dispute and will award compensation (never exceeding lls. 100) to 
the girl’s father. A hole is dug in the ground and filled with water} 
tlie girl’s father and the man she eloped with each drop a stone into 
it, and the incident is closed. Should, however, au uubclrothcd girl 
refuse to elope when askt-d to do so, the man will gener.illy shout out 
m the village that he has taken so-and-so's daughter’s hand, and woe 
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betide him who dares to marry her. On such occasions a pancha/yat 
assembles, and the girl is generally handed over on payment of 
double the sum that would have been awarded had she originally 
consented to elope. 

Betrothal, as a rule, takes place before the girl arrives at a marri- 
ageable age, but it is not at all unusual for girls of mature age to be 
espoused, and in such cases mai'riage follows as soon as practicable. 
The father of the girl can himself take no steps for his daughter’s 
marriage ; were he to do so, suspicion would be aroused that there 
was something wrong with her. The proposal for the girl’s hand must 
come from the suitor, or his father’, or other relative, and it is open to 
the girl’s father to accept it or not. If he considers the match suit- 
able, he discusses the matter further, and the dapa or price of the girl 
is settled between the parties ; the amount is said to vary between 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 50. In Jodhpur, however, the dapd is the sum paid to 
the Darbar or the jdgirddr or the panch or tribal council (as the case 
may be) for permission to celebrate the marriage. Everj'thing having 
been arranged, the sagdi or betrothal ceremony follows, or rather used 
to follow, for it is not always observed nowadays. The custom in 
Mewar was to place the gii’l on a stool under which six pice were 
throvm ; a rupee, a pice and a little rice were put in her hand and she 
threw them over her shoulder. In Bansu^ara the boy’s father made a 
cup of the leaves of the dhdh tree and, placing it on the top of an 
earthen pot of liquor, put inside it two annas in copper coin ; the girl’s 
brother or some other boy among her relations, took the money and 
turned the cup upside down. The betrothal was then complete and 
it only remained for the assembled company to drink the liquor. The 
ddpd or price money is usually paid between the betrothal and the date 
fixed for the marriage, half in cash and half in kind. If this is not done, 
the betrothal can be cancelled, as also when the prospective bridegroom 
contracts some incurable malady, but in the latter event the first 
refusal of the girl must be given to his younger brother, if any; and 
the same is the case if the young man die after betrothal but before 
marriage. If a boy wish to break off his engagement to a girl, he and 
one of his relations pluck a leaf or two off a pipal tree and throw them 
into the water with a stone ; this custom is, however, more or less 
obsolete, and on such occasions a scribe is now usually called in and 
a •written agfreement drawn up. ^ _ ..... 

Tho price money* having been paid, ceremonies and rejoicmgs begin 
several days ahead of the date fixed for the ■\vedding. A doll of clay, 
called ddvdi, pierced all round ■with needles is placed in the house of 
the biidegroom, but "with what object is not clear ; it is perhaps 
intended to represent the Bhil as the typical archer armed cap-a-pie 
wth arroAVS. In some places a priest takes pit (a mixture of turmeric, 
flour, etc.) from the bride’s to the bridegroom’s father, and the latter 
supplies the young couple with new clothes ; the two families exchange 
gifts of flowers and jdgri (a coarse biuwn sugar), and there is much 
feasting, dancing^and singing in both •villages. On the day of the wed- 
ding, the bridegroom, having been Avell anointed A\nth pit and wearing 
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the peacock's feather in his turban, sets out for the bride’s house accom- 
panied by all his friends. At the borders of the village he is met by 
the bride’s father who performs the ceremony of tildli, that is to say, 
marks the bridegroom’s forehead with saffron, and makes the customary 
present of a rupee. On reaching the bride’s house, the bridegroom 
has to strike the toran, or arch erected for the purpose, with his 
sword or stick, and the arti or auspicious lights are waved up and 
down before him by way of welcome. The actual marriage ceremony, 
at which sometimes a Brahman and sometimes an elderly member of 
the bride’s family officiates, consists in the young couple, the skirts of 
whose garments are tied together, sitting for some time -with their faces 
turned to the east before a fire (hom) or a lamp fed with gM (clarified 
butter), and then joining their right hands and walking round the fire 
four times. On the first three of these circuits (plicrds) the bride 
takes precedence, while in the last the bridegroom leads. Subsequently 
the bride is often placed on the shoulder of each of her male relatives 
in turn and danced about till exhausted. In the evening there is a 
great feast, the fare egnsisting of bread and goat’s or buffalo's flesh. 
Wine is freely used ; in fact, the belief is that without it there cannot 
be a perfect ceremony, and its reckless use has many a time caused 
riots, and instead of merrymaking there has been fighting. The 
married couple are provided with a separate hut for the night, while 
their friends get drunk. On the following morning the bride’s father 
gives his daughter a bullock or a cow or .any worldly goods vrith which 
he may -wish to endow her and, after presenting the bridegroom’s father 
wdth a turban, gives him leave to depart. Sometimes the bridegroom 
stays for three or four days and w'ears the kangnei, (a bunch of threads 
with a piece of turmeric fixed therein) on his right wrist. 

Widow remarriage is common among the Bhils, the ceremony being 
ca,lled naira or karewa. After the funeml of a married man, his 
^dow, if young, is asked by his relatives if she wishes to remain in 
her late husband’s house or be married again; and if, as is usually 
the case, she ivishes to be married again, she replies that she will 
return to her father’s house. Should the deceased have left a 
yowager broths, he will probably step fonvard and assert that he • 
will not allow her to go to any other man’s house, and then, goint? 
up to her will throw a cloth over her and claim her: he is, however 
not bound to take on his brother’s widow, but it is’ such a point of 
honour that even a boy will usually claim the right. Similarly, the 
lady IS not bound to marry her late husband’s younger brother, but 
as a matter of fact she is almost alwa3rs agi-eeablo; if, however, she 
decline the match and subsequently marry some one else, the 
younger brother will probably burn down the latter’s house and 
generally make himself objectionable until the usual panohayat 

disSpTbtaei compensation for his 

younger brother, his uddow 
returns to her fathers house as soon as the peiiod of mourning is over 

and stays there till she can find another husband. No formal cere- 
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requisite for a'wajra; the man takes a few clothes and 
trinkets to the widow usually on a Saturday night, they join hands, 
relations and clansmen eat and drink togfether. 

When a death occurs, a monotonous beating of the dkol or village 
drum or of a smaller instrument, made of mud ivith the ends covered 
with goatskm and called navdla, summons the neighbours, each of 
whom bnngs some grain in bis hand. The Icamaria or Jogi takes 
lus post at the door of the deceased’s house, the image of a horse 
and an earthen jar of water being placed beside him, and each visitor 
gives him the grain he has brought and, taking some of the water 
in his hand, sprinkles it over the image wdiile invoking the name of 
the deceased. 


The Bhils almost invariably burn their dead — ^in Jodhpur generally 
face downwards — but infants are always buried. It is also the custom 
to buiy the first victim to an epidemic of smallpox in order to propi- 
tiate ilata and if, within a certain time, no one else dies of the 
disease, the body is disinterred and burnt. It' is reported from 
Jodhpur that those who have become KabirpanthI Sadhus are 
alwa3^s buried in graves six feet deep. 

The corpse is covered with white cloth, and a supply of food in the 
.shape of flour, ffM and sugar is placed by its side for use on the 
journey to the next world. The cremation generally takes place 
near some river or stream, and a small copper coin is thrown on the 
ground as a .sort of fee for the use of the place. The ashes are thrown 
into the river two or three days later, and a cairn is erected on the 
spot where the body wa.s burnt, a pot of rice being also placed there ; 
if, however, there be no river in the vicinity, the ashes are merely 
heaped together and the pot of rice is placed on the top. The bones 
recovered from the ashes are thrown into some sacred stream, such 
as the Mahi where it flows by the temple of Baneshwar in Dungarpur, 
for, until this is done, the spirit of the deceased is supposed to 
remain on earth and haunt the surviving relations. 

The Bhils erect stone tablets in memory of their male dead and, 
as a rule, the figure of the deceased is carved on the stone. He is 
often represented on horseback with lance, sword or shield, and 
sometimes on foot, but invariably wearing the best of long clothes, 
a style of dress he was quite unaccustomed to in the flesh; this 
appears to be a relic of an old custom according to which the figure 
of a Bhil who met his death at the hands of a horseman was sho-wn 
as on horseback, while that of a man who was killed by a sepoy 
carrtnng a sword and shield would be in long clothes and with 
these weapons in his hands. Tablets erected to boys bear a represen- 
tation of a large hooded snake and not a human figure. 

The kata or funeral feast is given by the deceased’s heir about ten 
or twelve days after the cremation, the fare consisting of maize, rice, 
the usual liquor, and sometimes the flesh of buffalo or goat; in Jodh- 
pur however, meat and liquor are said to be strictly forbidden and, jn. 
the case of a child, the feast is hold on the third day. While the repast is 
being prepared the near relations of the deceased shave one another. 
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On the morning of this day the ceremony of the a/rad begins and lasts 
a considerable tima The hJiopa or witch-finder takes his seat on a 
wooden platform and places near him a big eaiiihen pot with a brass 
dish over its mouth ; a couple of Bhils beat the dish with drumsticks 
and sing funeral dirges, and the spirit of the deceased is supposed to 
enter the heart of the hhopa. and through him to demand whatever it 
may want. Should the man have died a natural death, the spirit will 
call for milk, gK% etc., and will repeat the words spoken just before 
death ; whatever is demanded is at once supplied to the hhopa who 
smells the article given and puts it down by his side. If tho death 
was a violent one, a gun or a bow and arrows will be called for, and 
the hhopa works himself up into a great state of excitement; going 
through the motions of firing, shouting the war-cry and the like. 
Subsequently the spirits of the deceased’s ancestors are supposed to 
appear, and the same ceremonies are gone through with them. 

In the evening it is the Jogi’s turn; he receives a few seers of. 
flour, on the top of which he pkces a brass image of a horse with an 
arrow and a small copper coin in front. Having tied a piece of string 
round the horse’s neck, he calls out the names of the deceased’s 
ancestors and signifies to the heir that now is the time for him to give 
alms to their memory ; the appeal is generally responded to, and n cow 
is given to tho Jogi who is directed to provide tho deceased with food. 
The Jogi then cooks some rice and milk and pours it into a hole in 
the ground and, having added a ewerful of liquor and a copper coin, 
fills up the hole again. Other mystic rites follow and the ceremonies 
end with the usual hard drinking. Oatho folloiving day the relatives 
of the deceased give a feast to the village, each membei" contributing 
something; the honour of providing a buffalo belongs to the deceased's 
son-in-law or, failing him, the brother-in-law or brother. 

A Bhil when dying can call his family about him and tell them 
how he ivishes to dispose of his property; if he fail to do this, his wife 
and eldest son, provided they are on good terms, are joint heirs and 
support the other dependent members of the family, but if they are 
not on good terms, the ividow inherits everj^thing on the same condi- 
tions. In default of a wife or son, a brother succeeds and so on in the 
male line; the daughters and other female relatives inherit only such 
property as is specially willed to them. 
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220-222, 228' 

Ueva-tluii (:iVi() J(10 

Dewah (tfstival) 40, 2.70 

Dli.iLai-s ... ... .(♦>, -Id 

Illuiiienii [inhtU) lOO 

UhiU iii.'uta (tenure), vnh. Mnfili, 
lllieUir l.iUo 8-9, H, 24, •10-17, 51, .73, 

• 59, 77 

Dhimdia (Jiiiiis) ... 3S, 139, 170, 204 

Jjigambara (Jams) ... 38, 139, 170, 2OI 

Dii-eases ... ... 33-3), 137, 10s, 292 

Dispeiifiiric-*, ride ilot-pitals. 
bispo-ul ol dead 40, 139, 211 

lli'ojco 35, 20,1, 233 

Dress 39, 50, 139, 170-171, 201, 233-241 
Duugurpiir Stuto 1, 0, 8, 15, 07, 101, 127- 
huj, 100, J02-J0:i, 173, 170-177, leO- 
181, 184, 187-188, 290, 210, 210, 228- 
239, 23-1-230, 238 
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iii 


ty—(corHd.). Pace. 

Dungarpur town 78-70, 127, 120. 102-133 
130-137, 144-H.5. 14s! 
^ 1/;2.1.'5l, 228 

Dwellings ... 39-40, 50, 139, 170, 201, 233 


E. 


Eartluiuakos 12 

Education 82-34, 153, 18.5, 214 j 220, 2 . 34 ^ 

2 .^^ 

Eklinc-arh (liilll jlO 

Eklingji (iahsU and village) 12, 30, 58, 

106 

Embroidery . 5 .j, 108 

Enmnclwork ... •'■’.5,120.211, 223 

Erau (river) ... 1.59-100, 19.5-196 

Exciho ... 76, 147, 151, 180, 183, 218-219 
Exports ... .50. 144, 170, 211 


G— C contd.}. P.toE. 


wcologv ... ... 10. 129, 160, 190 

wopa Rawnl (of Dungarpur) ... 132 

Dbasunda (villaatel «;.5 jjiy 

flliiviis-iid-din (of MalwRl ... 18, 123 

GirSsins ... 33, 52, 63, 66-07, ll4-11.5i 234 

OinvTi ('•Ala) 9 , 7 , 3 , go, 107 , 110 

Goats 39, 40, 66 , 142, 174, 209. 220 , 2.35, 


„ , 238, 240-241 

Gotluvan (stream) ... 114 

Godwar (tract) ... 25 

Gogunda (estate and town) 5 , 7-8, 20-21, 


^ 23, 51, 110-m 

Goliaditya (of Movvar) ... ... 13 

Gomati mver) ... g, 40 

Gomati (stream) ... g 

Gram 43-44, 140-141, 143, 171-173, 17.5, 
206-207, 210, 212 
Gujoiuti (language) 35, 137-108, 109, 203, 


2.34 


Gujara 35, .37, 43 

Gunpowder ... 55, 99 


F. 

Falr.s 46, .56, 106, 121, 128, 142. 144. 1.51, 
176, 187-188,209 
Eamine.s 22, 24 , 28-29, 32, .53, 00-62. 134- 
135, 145, 177-178, 212-213 
Earrukli Sl.var ... . .. 23 

Eatcli Sugar (lake) 8-9, 47, 77, 109-110 
Ealeh Singh (of Mcwar) ... .. 29 

Fauna 11, 120, 160, 190 

Female education 82-84 

Ferries 59,128 

Fcstiv.ils 40, 236 I 

Finances 26-27, 68-69, 146-147, 166. 180 - I 

181, 214-216 

Fislic-i ... 11 

^Floods 12, 128. 100 

Food 30. 43-41, .50, 139. 170-171. 204,2.34 
Forc.sts 5-6. 8, 10-11, 51-52, 91-92. 129. 

143, 1,59. 175-176, ISO, 19.5, 210-211 
Fniits ... 45, 51-52, 143, 173, 176, 20S 


G. 


H. 

Haldigluit (battle of) 20-21, 93. 104, 12-3 
ITamtr Singh I (of hfewar) 14, 16, 228 
Haroir Singh II (of Mewfir)... 24-26 

TTuran (river) 159-160, 189 

Hari Singh (of Partabgarh).,, 198. 222 
Harvests ... 43, 141, 173, 206-207 

Heher (Bishop) ... 97-98, 189, 199, 211 
Hemp ... 44-45, 72, 76, 173, 206, 208 

HiUsvsiom ... 0,127,1.59,189.195 

Hilly Tracts (of Mew.ari 2. .5, .31, 34, 61-63, 
66-67, 69, 78-79, 83, 1 14-116, 2-29.230, 

235, 237 

Hindus... 37, 39-41, 82. 107, 120, 136-138, 
152, 154, 167, 169-170, 1.84-18.5, 187- 
189, 201-204, 220, 2-22, 23-5 
History. ..1.3-29, 131-135, 162-166, 197-200 
Holl (fostiv.al) .. 40, 148. 2.36, 233 

Hospitals 28-29, .3i, 77. 82, 85-86. 98, 101, 
107-108, 111. 114-118, 120-121, 1.53- 
1.54, 185, 187, 190, 219, 221-222 

Hnmri3mn 19 

Hurra {pargana and town) 23, 73, 111, 113 


Gadris 3.5, .37. 43 

Galliot (clan of Raiputs) 13, 106, 131, 1(52, 
223-229 ; also mda Scsodia. 
Galifikot (town) 128, 1.32-133, 1.35, 144-146, 

148, 1.54, 176 

Galund — 121 

Gumhlnr (river) ... ... — im 

Ganglpiir {pargnna and \nllngc of 

Gwalior) 5, ,31, 53, 88 

Gangor (festival) ‘lO 

Gangrar (viliago) >''3. •''7 

Garlii (estate and town) 160, 162, 108, 
177, 181, 185. 188-189 
Garnets ... ...10, 54, 97, 90 

Gob Sag.s,r (lake) - - 129, 154 


I. 


[briilum Lodi 
Fd (fcstiTOls) 

Fdnr (State) 

Fmporls 56, 144, 

Fnfirmitios >34, 137, 

Iron...l0, 29, 53. 56, 98, 118, 129, 

160, 

[rrigation 9, 29, 46-48, 62-63, 77, 
159, 172-175, 20.5-20T 

Fstimrari (tenure) 

[vory (bangles) 


18 

40 

13 

176, 211 
168, 202 
143-144, 
176, 211 
142-143, 

, 209-210 
217-218 
55, 103 



INDEX. 




J. Pa6£, 

Jacob {Col. Sir Swintou) ... 4fi-47, 62. 
Jagat Singh I (of Mewav) .. 22. 108-106 

Jagnt Singh II (of Wcn’ar) 24, 95, 109. 117, 

1‘3S 

Jagir (tcnnrc) 4.3. 47, 49, 60, C8-f>9, 71-72, 
78, 80, 138, 140, 14.3, 140.149, 152, 
170, 17.3-17.';, 179-184, 188, 190, 20.3, 
200, 210, 215. 217-219 
Jagmal (of Bauswara) 13.3, 159, 162, 187- 

18S 

Jahangir 21-22, 71, 94, 9S, K'O, 10.>. 109, 

122, 193, 222 

Jahazpur (si7a and townl 6-7, 16, 33-34, 
37, 42, 46, 51, 57, 73, 77-78, 81, 

111-112 

Jails...2S, 55. 77, 80-81, 85. 108, 111, 152, 
1B4, IS4-1S5, 187. 190, 219-220, 222 
Jai Mai (of Badnor) ... 19-20, 90, 102 

Jains 37-38, 82, 107, 136-1.39, 167, 169-170, 
185, 201-204, 220, ^22 
Jai Samand (lakcl, vide Dhcbar. 

Jai Singh II (of Mcn'ur) .. 8, 23, 105, 122 
.Tai Stambh (tower; ... 17, 29, 103 

Jalcam (river). ..6, 8, 11, 100, 128, 193-196 

Janagarh (village) 200 

Jfisina (tahfJl) 113 

.Taswant Singh I (of Dfingarpur) .. 133 

Jaswant Singh II (of Dungai’pur) 134 
Jaswant tSingh (of PartShgarh) ... 19S 

jats 35, .37, 4.3 

Jawan Singh (of Me war) ... 2(5-27 

Jfiwar ((a/isi( and village) 10, 16, 53, CS, 82, 

117 

Jawiis (estate) 51, 63, 114 

JliSla (clan of Bfijpats) ...30, 93, 101, 110 

.Tharol (estate) 51 

Jodha (of .Jodhpur) 90, 190 

Jowfir (millet) 43-44, 50, 62, 141,206, 208, 
210, 212-213, 234 
Jura (cshite) ... ... 51, 63, 115 

Justice ... 65-67, 146, 179, 214-215 


K, 


Kachola (estate and town) ... 06, 112 

Kagdi (stream) ... 160, 187 

Kailaspnri, vide Eklingjl. 

Ealbhoja (of Mewitr) 1,3 

Kalbis 138-140 

E[alinjara (Tillage} 160, 164, 106. 176, 179, 

181, 183, 189 

Ealol (stream) 160 

Ealyanpur (tahell) 117 

TCnncra ftahsilj .. 101 

Kunkroli (estate and town) 9, 22, 34, 60, 

95, 113 

KSnor (estate and totvn} ... 36, 66, 113 

^jithal (traot) 197-198, 203 

Eapasan {zUa and town).., 47, 57, 73, 113- 

114, 121 


ti-~(eonid.). ■ Paot. 

Karan Singh T (of Mowar) .. 14-'3, '31 

Karan Singh II 'of .Mewar)... 22 103 
Karan Singh I fof Dfingarpur) .. 131-132 

Karhor ftal»-V } 106 

Karjali (csl.ite) 34, 30 

KolwH I formerly an estate) 19, 89 

Kelwa (village) 55 

Kolwarn (village) 1.7,116-117 

Eluilsa (tenure) . 4.3, 46-47, 49, 01-62. 06, 
68-09, 71-72. 88. 1.38, 140, 143, 147- 
150, 15,3, 169, 17.3-17.7, 179-183, 180, 
203, 206--207, 209.210, 214-2 1'., 217- 

218, 221 

Khamnor [ptirffnnn and villngol... 63, 114 
Kliiimln (estate and villngol 160, 164, l.Sl 
Elulnua (villngo in Blmratfiur) 18, 93, 1 1.5, 
122-12.3, 1.33, 162 

Khari (river) 0, 8, 90 

IChorw.'ira (district and cantonment) 2, 11- 
12, 32, 34, .71, 53, 50, 58, 61. 67, 71, 78- 
79,83, 85, 87, 114-115, 129, 144 

Khet Singh (of Mewur) 16-17, 2,5 

Khuman (of Mew.7r) 14, 107 

Khurram, vide Shfili Jnli.aii. 

Kirtti Stambh (tower) 20, 104 

Kothari (river) 6-8, 4/, 91 

Kotharia (estate and town) ... 37,115 
Kotra (distriot and cantonment) 2, 8, 11- 
12, 32, 51, 56, 58, 67, 71, 78, 82-83, 
85, llo-llB 

Kotri {taliBil) 118 

Kflmbha (of Mowar) ... 14-15, 17, 91, 10.3, 

111, no, 197 

Kfiuibhalgnrh (pargana and fort) .7-7,11- 
12, 17, 21, 34, 51, 01, 63, 78, 90, 

llG-117 

Kiimhurs 33, .37, 4.3, 20-3, 200 

Knnbis ... 169-170, 173, 202-203, 200 

Kilndian (villngo) 121 

Kunibar (estate and town)... 30, 66, 89-90, 

117 

Kunaj (tdhsil) 100 

Knshalg.srh (estate and town) 139, 101-162, 
164-163,176-177, 179-181, 
184-186, 189-191* 

Kushal Singh (of Banswfira) ...162, 190 

Kutb-nd-din (of Gujarat) 17 

Kuwal (stream) ,S 


L. 

I^Wianris 13S, 175, 189 

Labhum (dialect) ].3S 

Lachhman Siiigli (of Bansw.7ra) ... 164-166, 
, , ISO, 18S, 190 

Lakes... S-10, 46-47, 106-107,109-110, 113, 
119, 122, 129, 154, 160, I8S, 196, 198, 222 

Laksh Singh or Lakhs (of Mew.-ir) 1(5, .36. 

, 89, 113, 122 

Ijikshman Singh (of Mewar) 14-15, 96, 117 
Lambia (tillage) 57, 61 



L--fcon(d.). 


1NT)EX. 

« 

Pagu. • I 


Latid rovcnuo ... 47, 49. fiS, 71-74,91, 97. 
100-ini. 107. Ill, 114. no, ns. 121. 
123. 135, 14'4, 14S. uy-ini. IflJi, I7r. 
177-178, 180-183, 189. 200, 207. 31o! 

212, 21.0, 217-21R 
L-inpiinne ... 3!i, 1.37-138, 109,’ 20.3, 234 

Tjaanri.i (talisll) 107 

Lead 10. 10, 03, 08, 117 

Linie-slonc ... 10, .73, 144, 170, IflG, 211 

Linseed ... 44, 200-203 

Liquor 02, 70, 101, 183, 218-219, 231, 2.31, 

2.3S, 240-242 

Litoraej' of populatiou... 82, 103, 185, 220 
IxMins (to agriculturists), vide Agricultural 
loans. 

Loans (from Government) €0, 147, 177, IRO. 

212,21.7-210 

Loliaria (villago) 100, 176-177 

Liinaiio a.syliim 80-87 


M. 


Madri (estate) 01, 03, 114 

Mogra {zila of Mcwrir)...C3, 65-60, 78, 117- 

118 

Mngr.l {zila of Pnrlaligarli).. -195-197, 203, 
205-206, 208, 210-212, 214, 218, 2-20 
Mnlnibnt Kh5n ... 21, 95, 98. 198, 222 
Mah.njans ... .3.7-36, 43, 4.7, 50, 71-72, 138, 
144, 169-170, 170, 189. 203, 200 

MnhcndriljT II (of Mow.*ir) 13 

MahosrI Maliuians 36 

Mali! (rivor)... 0, 8, 127-129, 132-133, 1.3.7, 
142, l.M, lOll-lOO, 190, 241 
Mahmud Khiljl (of Mulwa) ... 17, llC-117, 

119, 123, 132 

Itr.alimud II (of Mfihva) IS 

M.aizc ... 39, 4.3, .70, 01-02, 139- 141, 

143, 170-173, 175, 204-208, 210, 21,3, 

241 

Mrijam (river) 127, 129 

Malcolm (Sir Jolin) ... 129, 132, 14.3, 

146, 148, 1,72, 180, 184. 188, 222 

Mrilis 35. 37, 43. 200 

Mrdwi ((linlccL) 169, 203 

IVIandal llahsil and town) ...23, 47, 57, 97- 

99, 119 

Jland.ilgarli (ctVa and town) 6-8,16-18, 23, 
42. 51, 73, 78, 85, 118-119, 123 
Manners Smith (Mr. P. St. 0.) ... 46-47, 

62, 113 

Mnnufaotui’cs, wWe Arts and manufactures 

Manure 43-45, 17.3, 200--07 

Maoli {tahall and village) ... <77, iO'i 
Mar.Uli5s ... 2.3-25, 9.7, 100, 113, |1<, 
122, 13.3, 148, 1.74, 1C2-1G3, 
188-1.89, 199, 230 

Msirwari (dialect) 

Medic.al ... 8.7-87, 147, 153, 185-180, 221 

Meja (estate and town) 

Men.al (village) 30, 9o 

Mewavi (flitilecl) 


M-Ccontd.J. p^OE. 

Mewar-Merwara (tract) . ...Q3.04 
Mewar Pcsidoncy ... ... , ^ 

Mowar State, vide Udaipur State. 
Mis.'rahon 33. 136-137, 108, 201, 228 
Min.i Khorar (tnaot) ... iji 

Minas ,. 3.7, 37-38, 62, 79, ’oo, 111’ 234 

-umes and minerals ... .72-.74 117-118 

, 143-144’, 170, 2li 

Mints ... C.3, 09-70, 98-99, 101, 122. 

xf • - .. ^^3, ISO, 216 

Missions (Christian) ... .38, 8.3, 85-86, 98, 

, . 107-108, no, 114 

^>“8 80,152,220 

Moka! (of Mewiir) ... 10-17, 36, 90, 103, 

122 197 

Money-lenders... 36, 45, 138, 170,’l74, 

203, 208 

Moran (river) 127-128, 140 

Mori or Mnurya (clan of Rajputs) ... 14, 

102-103 

Mosques 109. 112, 154, 200 

Mii.ni! (tenure) ... 43, 49, 69, 71-72, 113, 

119, 141, 143, 146-149, 17.3, 
175, 180-183, 206, 210, 
215, 217-218 

Muhammad Sliali (of Gujaifit) .. 132 

Mnhammad Tughlak 16 

Mulianam (festival) 40 

Municipal ... 152, 154, 183-184, 187, 

219, 2-23 

MusalrnSns ... 37-40, 82, 107, 136-139, 

152, 164, 169-170, 184-185, 
187, 201-204, 220, 222 

Muslin 55, 108 

Mti.slard 44, 141, 173, 208 

Mutiny (of 1867) ... 27, 79, 91, 109, 

134, 164, 231) 

MozaUar Shiih I (of Gujar.nt)... 18, 118-119 


N. 


13, 106 
47, 101 
29, 94 
13-14, 30, 97, 106-107 

160 

107 


Nfigaditya (of Mewiir) .. 

Nugaoli {tahsll and village) 

Nagnri (rilhigo) 

Nagda (village) 

N.ngdi (stream) 

Nai (lahsil) ... r t 1 \ 

liandwai or Naudufis (pargana of 

satl» 7, % ^ 

inunt) 1, o, 10, 25, 27-28, j 8, 7J, 94 
Nimbahera {parg.m of Tonk and^town) 

Ninor (village) “og 

Nitawul (estate) •• • . ,-g 

Nomenclature So’jJ 237S38 
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O. 

Occupations... 38-39. 139. 170. 204. 230-2.31 
Oglma (estate and village) ... 8. Bl, 03, 

ll.B. 223 

Oil-seeds ... 44, BC 144, 17.3, 2n8. 911 

Opium ... 99, .J4-4.'5. .Bfi, V.B. 101. 144, 

147, 1.71, 176. 18.3, ISS. 20.5 207. 211. 

218, 237 

OsumI Maliajans 36, 20.3 


P. 

PadmanT (Pani) 15, 103 

Paduna (village) 82 

Palaces ... 92.9.3. 95-90, 100, 102-103, 

107-110. 119, 122. 1S4, ISS, 198, 222 

Pallana (fahxJl) 100 

P.annnva (estate) 51, 63, 11-5 

Pfindia (stream) 160 

Paper making 5.5 

Piira (estate) 63, 114 

P.iramam or ]Vimv.5r (elan of Hajpuls) 14. 

.36. 99. 131-132. 13.5, 187, 229 
Pariluir (elan of Rajputs) .. 2.», 37, 90, 13) 

P.irili.sr Min.as 37 

P-lrsia 37 

ITlnsoli (estnio and town) ... 60, 120-121 
Partrilicarh Slate . 1. 8, 07, 79. 102, 140, 
ICO, 162, 165, 176. 180, 195.223, 228- 

220 

Partabgarh town . 193-190. 198-199, 201. 

202, 209-212, 216, 219-223 

Patan {talinii ) 1S9 

Patar (plateau) 7 

Psitels, I’iVc Kalbis or Kunbis. 

Patlmns ... . ... 38, 168 

Pattn (of Kelw.'i) ... 19-20, ,S9, 102 

Persian wheel . . . . 47, 142, 173, 209 } 

Pliulda rslvciim) 196 

Phvsical aspects... .5-12, 127-130. 1.5'1.161, 

189, 195-196 

Piohola (lake) ... 8-9, 11-12, 22, 47, 77, 

107, 109-110 

Piladhnr (estate) ., .36 

Pind.'iris 2,5, 97, 133, 190 

Plague ., ... 34, 1,37, 168, 202 

Police .. 2.8, 69, 78, SO, 1-3.5, 146-147, 

152, ICO, )79-lS0, 184, 190, 200-201. 

214-213, 219-220 
'-■Polygam.v ... 35, 1.37, 169, 203, 238 

Ponan (stream) .. .. ... 160 

Ponw.sr (elan of Raiputs), vide Paraniara, 
Poppy ... 43-4.5, 72, 74-75, 141, 1.51, 173, 

20.5-209, 218 

Population ... 1, 31 -.38, 136-139, 167- 

170, 201-204 

Population (agricultural) 43, 140, 173, 206 

Ponval ATahajans 99, 138 

Post o6Soos 59, 145, 177, 212 

Potlan (vilLsgo) .73 

Prat.ap Singh I (of Mowur) ... 20-21, 89, 
.93, 112, 115, 117 


P— Page. 

Praliip Ringh IT fnt Mowlrl .. 24 

PratBpSineh (of PartabcarlO 10.5 109 223 
Prices 50. 60.02. 14.3. 175 210, 212 913 
Prithwi Rni (of Ajmer nod Delhi) 14. 90. 

93. 0.5 

PritljwT Raj fof Dnnsarnur) ... 1*33. 162 
Prithwi Singh (of R5nsw.ara) ... 162 

Prithwi Singh (of P.artrihgarh) ... 198, 216 
Public works 28, 63, (i9, 77. 146-147. 152. 

ISO, 184, 210, 214-21.5. 219 
Pur (town) 55, 97- 99 


Q. 

(Jumine (s.slc of) ... 87, 15.3, 186, 221 


R. 


Rachunath Singli (of ParUihg.iri)) ... 200 
Railways ... 29. .56-58, 62,67-69, 80, 111. 

114, 116. 119-120. 144, 176. 212 
Rai Afnl (of Mewar) 17-18. 93. 96. 106, 123 
Rainfall ... 11-12, 60-62. 120-1.30. 14.5. 161, 
172, 177, 196, 212-213 

Raipur (Iff / mS) ... 121 

R.'iinsthrmi (Inugnagc) ... 35, 169 

R.ljnngar (parrima .and town) ... 0, 15. .34. 

.53, 73. 121 

Rajputs 1.3. 35-37, .39-40.71-72. 131, 13.8, 
140, 14.8-149. 152. 162, 169-170. 1.81, 
184, 189, 197, 203.201, 217, 219-220. 

228-229 

Raj S.ainnnd (lake) 8-9, 22, 47, 53, 60, 113. 

121 

Rfij Singh I (of ATcwar)... 9,22-23, 90-92, 
109. 10.5, 11.3, 115, 119.121 
Rrd iSingh TI (of Mewfir) ... 24, 91, 120 

Rnkhabh Dev (village) 38, .53, 55, 82, 118. 

2.3.5 

Rakhi (fcst.iiml) 40 

Rampura (district of Indore) ... 24 

R:lnaw.at (sept of Scsodia R.=ijpuis) 36, ) J2 
Rangri (dialect) . ... 169, 203 

Rantimmbhor ffoio in -Tnipur) ... 18 

Rftsmi {zifa and tovim) 73, 121 

Raton Singh I (of Mevrip) 1.5, 10.3.104. 1.31 
Raton Singh IT (of Alcwiir) ... 19,2.3 
Rathor (elan of Raiputs) 16-17, 19, 24-2.5. 

36, 90, 98, 119, 190-101, 229 
Religions 87-38, 138-139, 170, 203-204, 23.5 

Relmagra ftahell) J21 

49, 143, 17.5, 210 

Retam (river) 19.5.196 

Revenues (of States) IS, 2.5-28. 68-69, 7.5- 
^ 76. 146-147, 163, ISO. 215.216 

RowBra (village) 10. .53 

Rico 39, 43-44, 56, Ml, 143. 171, 173. 175, 


Rfrtclior (village) 


208, 234, 241-242 

no 
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Kivcirt „ (i-S, ]2T'lf2H, )5n-]G0, 195-196 
lloivcls C, *2S, 58, 02, 77, 144.14.>, 152, 170- 


Piuck-(jry«tiil ... 
IJfiji.i ( liilitU ) ... 
Kyotw'ju'i (luuurc)... 


177, I8;i, 212, 219 
54, 144 


Ill 

19, 72, MU, M9, 1S2, 
210 


S. 

SrOwnnati (riv«jr) 115, 129 

>'5ii"\\iita tciwn) 13(j-lUS, 141-142, 

114-140, 14S, iriu-in-i, 170 
b'fiJiraii (sf/ft and towiij ... 78, 7i, 121 

liiiuu( 7 <«»j///H'/aiid Aillago).'!!, 51,0.», 12J- 

122 

biijjan (uf Mow fir) 2S-29, S2, 91, l:i.5 
baiini bliiilii tcuirciicvj Ki:i-i:i4, 14b, lOU- 
lOo, IbU-lbl, 199, 215-210,218 

balini biiigli (ol J'auabgurli) 198-109, 2 l(i, 

Salt ... 2!), 50, 50, 08, 75-70, 144, 151, 170, 
188, 210-211, 218 
Salunihar (oMato and town) 10, 2-1, 34, 30, 
51, 91-95, lul, 117, 122 
SaUuc (of chiefs) ... 2a-2i<, 135, 105, 2u0 

.'suiiiur ftiiiiiti lol Alcwfu; 14-lo 

batniit biii^jli (ut itaiibwata) 102 

bamiuury 120 

...10,53 

buiijj-i or bauyiam bingh 1 (of Muwav) 18- 
19, oa, 89, 93, 9y, lOU, I'JO, 115, 133 
baugiaiii bingli 11 (of Mewar) 23-24, 29, 30, 

91, lOb, 113 

.b.iin\5r (town) ... 50-57 

bar.tiig(lovot (tojit ot bevodia l;.'ijpiits)30, 

113 


boiara \talwl and town) 78, 117 

bai’oargarh yjalulo and town) 00, 122-123 

baru.ii' ftiiigli (Ot Alcwar) 27, 91 

baiiii (uver) 8, 122 

baitip iMialii vcnrrciicy) ... ... 09-70 

bui'up biijgli (of Miiwiiv) 27-28, 59, 09, 91, 
91, 108-109, 119 
briwiii (tcnui-c), vi'k Jlurdi. 

ball ... 2-5, 27-28, 60, 132 

Sawaiit Singli (of Pai Uibgurh) 134, 15)9-200 
bfhools ...28-29, 38, 82-84,91, 98-99, 101, 
107-108, ill. 111, 110,118,120-121, 
135, 153-154, 183, 185, 187-190, 218, 
220, 222, 234 

fcicri)culino 53, 55, 109, 115, 118, 144, 154 

buboua (Village) 15 

bcbouia (clan ot liajputs) 15-10, 21-22, 30, 
89, 92, O-i-OO, 99, 105, 112-113, 
117, 119, 1 2, 131, 138, 102, 
170, 197, 203, 217 
hJcltlciiicnts 29, 43, 73, 88, 97, lOU-JOl, 
107, ill, 114, 118, 121, 135, 150-151, 
15.>, 100, 1S.-1S3, 18o, 20U, 217-218, 

221 

•SUrih Alum 1 23, 198, 210 

bhah Alain 11 ... OS), 199, 210 
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Shah .rnhfm 21-22, 91, 109, 112, 119, 19S 
•Shalipiiin ((-hicfehip) ... 30, 91, 112 

Sluiklawat (soj)t ot Scsodia Rajputs). ..3b, 

92, 99, 123 

Ohambhii Singh (of Ransw.ara) ... liiO, 179 
bliiimblni Smgh (ot .Mewar) 28, 58, 08, 82, 
91, 119, J2;{, 188 

bhiim ]Jiis (of Dilngarimr) ... 1J2 

Sheep ... 4b, 50, 1-12, 174, 209, 229 

Sheikhs 38 

Shoo (river) 195-190 

Shoo Singli (of Uiiiigarpiir) ... 140 

Shuin.i or Slnvnngii (village) ... 200 

Shiahs i.Miisalnians) ...38, 139, 170, 204 

Sikhs 37 

Mviati (CM ate) 29, 30 

bo-ip (niaiiut.n.turc oi) ... .. .">5 

Soils.. -12, 73, lot, 140, l.'iO, 172, 183, lt'5, 

205, 218 

Soiii (liver) ... 0, S, 127-129, 135, 142, IHb 
.Stamps ... 05, 70, 147, 152, 183, 214, 218 
Sngar-oano 45, 72, 74, 141, 173, 200, 208- 

209 

Sunnis (Miisalmfins) ... 38, 130, 170,201 

Survey’s 88, 153, 180, 221 

swetanihara (Jains) ... 38, 139, 170,204 
Swords 55, 108 
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T.uiU.s...l0-il, .16-17, 77, 92, 9S, 102, 111, 
114, J23, 129, 142, 152, 100, 17-1-17.'), 
184, 190, 209, 222 

T.-mtiii Toiii .. 79,104 

'leak .. 51, 143-144, 151, 175-170, 210 
Tej Singh (ot PaiUbguih)... too, 108, 222 
'J'elegraph ollieos... ..ll), 145, 177,212 

'I'empciature, ruk Uhinate. 

Teiiiples... 99-91, 95-97, 100, 102-108, 110 
111, 11-), 110, 118, 120-121, 128, 132, 
1.35, 154, 100, 187, 189, 200, 222 
'J'emires... 49, 71-72, 148-1 oU, 181-182, 217 

Ihags 200 

Thuua (estate) 63, 114 

'i’lj (lestival) ...40 

Til (oil-secil) 44, 141, 173, 208 

Tinned utensils 55-56, 98 

Tobaoeo ... 29, 45, 56, 72, 144, 176, 188 

211, 234 

Tud((.ki 2 )laiii, allonv.iids L'olonel) 1, 14-19, 
22, 2b, 33, 40, 53, 55-56, 60, 64, 68, 
95-98, 103, 111-112, 117, 197, 228, 
231, 23 1 

Trade, vide Coniinci’oo. 

Trade centres .*. nb, 98, 141, 1/b, 211, 222 
Transil-diaies 29, 55-50, 75, 14-1, 170, 212 
Treaties (with British (government) 10, 20, 
89, 133, 103, 184, 199 
Tribute (to Government) 20-27, 08-69, 111, 
1U3-1U1, 117, Kib'-lOo, 180, 190, 215 
Troops, vide Army, 
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U. Face. 

Uda or Udai Karan (of Mewar) ...17, 197 

Uclaipuri (currcnc}’) 69 

Udaipur State 1-123, 127, 131-132, 1.36, 
1.39, 100,177,195-197, 201, 216, 22S- 
229, 234-235 

Udaipur city ... 1, 5, 8-9, 11-12, 19, 21-25, 
33-34, 55-59, 61, 70. 75, 78, 80-85, 
107-110, 144, 198-199, 231 

Udai Sugar (lake) 8-9, 47 

Udai Singh I (of Dungarpur) 133, 139, 162 
Udai Singh II (of DQngarpur) 134-135, 183, 

200 

Udai Singh (of MeuTir) 5, 9, 19-20, 36, 9^ 
96, 99, 102, 104, 107, 109, 112 

Udai Singh (of Fortabgarli) 200 

Uraarda (village) 70 

Umed Singh (of Banswara) 163 

Untrda (tahsU and village) ...95, 107, 122 
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Vacoination ... .34, 87, 153, 185, 221 

Vagdi (dialect) ... 35, 137, 169, 203 

Vakila (oourtaof) 07,81 

\ allabhilohrirj'a .„ 113, 120 
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Vatrak (river) 127, 129 

Vegetables... 39, 43, 72, 141, 173, 208-209 

Virpur (village) 200 

Vital statistics 33, 137, 168, 201-202 
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Wages 49-50, 55, 143, 17.>, 210 

Wfikal (river) 6, 8, 115 

Wfilar or u.nlr.a (cultivation) ... 42-43, 52, 
140, 143, 173, 206 

Wnrda (stream) 196 

Wells ... 7, 46-48, 142, 174-175, 209-210 
Wheat ... 39, 43-44, 50, 61-62, 141, 143, 
172-173, 175, 204, 200-207, 210, 212-213 

^ Widow marriage 35, 21U-241 

j Wild .animals 6, 1 1 

I Witchcraft, etc. ... 231-233, 236, 242 
W*ool 46, 55-56, 98, 211 


Z. 

Zalim Singh (regent of Kolah) 25, 111-112 

Zanitnduri (icnuro) 175, 182 

Zinc ... 53, 08, 117 




